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PREFACE 


Where the deliberate planning of social policy is possible, research 
has a potential contribution to make in guiding its formation and appli- 
cation. Where social planning is a fact, there is a crying need that 
existing research be brought to bear on policy problems and that on-going 
research be focussed on the serious unsettled questions underlying the 
many decisions that policy makers and executives must make willy-nilly. 
Developments in recent years have increasingly brought housing, hitherto 
a notably chaotic field, within the scope of deliberate planning. The 
present double issue of the Journal of Social Issues, in which Professor 
Merton, Dr. West, Dr. Jahoda, and Mr. Selvin have brought together 
social researchers and practitioners to consider available and needed 


knowledge about housing, is therefore particularly timely. 


The underlying conception of this issue centers on relating the 
problems of practitioners to possible foci of socio-psychological research. 
Its format is designed to highlight this conception. The opening article 
by Catherine Bauer is her, critical inventory of the problems set by 
leading practitioners in the field, while the remaining articles are intended 


to indicate types of research that touch on selected problems. 


The Issue Editors are indebted to the Committee on Housing Research 
of the Social Science Research Council and to the Henry Bergh Fund of 
Columbia University for underwriting publication costs. They are also 
indebted to the Lavanburg foundation for having supported the studies 
in housing conducted by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University, out of which has grown the plan for this symposium. 


With the 1951 volume, I assume the general editorship of the Journal 
of Social Issues, launched by Ronald Lippitt six years ago and so ably 
piloted by him during most of its formative period. With the help of - 
the: Executive Editorial Committee, 1 will try to carry forward the 
policies shaped under his editorship. We hope that the Journal will 
continue to contribute to the vital bridge between research and practice 
in the broadly social psychological area. Traffic on this bridge, so im- 
portant if we are to cope effectively with the sometimes overwhelming 


problems of our time, must continue to increase. 


M. BrewsTER SMITH, 
General Editor 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
IN HOUSING AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


CATHERINE BAUER 
InTRODUCTORY NOTE: SOME QUALIFICATIONS 


The purpose of this report is to set down some of the unanswered 
social questions that arise in the present day process of housing and com- 
munity development in America. It incorporates the suggestions of a 
fairly representative group of people professionally concerned with 
housing and city planning.' Although the detailed form and emphasis 
are necessarily the author’s, there was remarkable unanimity as to the 
_main issues that puzzle us. A number of recent proposals for research 
programs in the general field of housing and urbanism provide substantial 
added support. 

In presenting this survey, which is essentially a plea for help from 
social scientists, certain qualifications should be stressed: 

First, the “social” issues here roughly outlined are by no means the 
only unanswered questions that confront housing and planning practi- 
tioners. A similar outline of the serious gaps in our: economic knowledge, 
and another on the technical problems still awaiting solution, could easily 
be put together. Indeed, they are already available in diverse forms. 
But the more deeply we get into economic and technical analysis, the 
more often we come up against social questions, issues that have hardly 
us yet been properly posed, let alone answered. 

Second, what we seem to need is not just another group of independent 
specialists, a priesthood of “advanced social research,” to get off by 
themselves and try to produce “answers” for us. Undoubtedly, basic 
contributions to long-term enlightenment will often be made in this way. 
But all our immediate practical problems cut straight across many diff- 


*A group discussion was held in Cambridge in 1949. Participating from Columbia 
was Robert K. Merton, sociologist. Participants from M.I.T. included Victor Fischer, 
Roland Greeley, and Kevin Lynch, city planners; Robert W. Kennedy and William W. 
Wurster, architects; Lloyd Rodwin, economist; and Burnham Kelly, director of the 
Bemis Foundation. From Harvard there were G. Holmes Perkins, architect and 
planner; John Harkness, architect; William L. C. Wheaton, political scientist; Jesse 
Epstein, lawyer and housing administrator; and Catherine Bauer. Also participating 
were Louis Wetmore, planner of Providence, R. I., and William V. Reed, New York 
architect. Valuable suggestions were later received by letter from Robert B. Black, 
political scientist and student of British planning administration; Elizabeth Coit, 
architect with the New York City Housing Authority; Frederick A. Gutheim and 
Lewis Mumford, writers and critics in the field of human environment: and Coleman 
Woodbury, political economist and director of the Urban Redevelopment Study, 
Chicago. 











erent fields of expertise: social, economic, political, technical, aesthetic, 
administrative, etc. And their clarification and solution apparently re- 
quires a more integrated approach: continuous team work among the 
various research disciplines concerned, and active collaboration between 
researchers and “decision-makers.” 

Third, this report does not presume to outline a research program 
per se: it merely suggests some unanswered questions as they arise in 
our business, i.e., in relation to concrete decisions about buildings, streets, 
open spaces, housing management, financing methods, etc. For purposes 
of research, it may be that some of our problems should be sorted out 
on an entirely different basis. A classification according to the specific 
human needs to be provided for — child-care, privacy, leisure-time pur- 
suits, for instance — might have much to be said for it in some cases. 

Fourth, this outline of our problems does not imply any careful 
weighting as to their relative significance. All we claim is that the ques- 
tions here posed are relatively “open”: they come at points in the hous- 
ing and planning process where alternative decisions are frequently pos- 
sible, and where good evidence one way or the other might have some 
influence. 

And fifth, we do not expect research to answer all our questions over- 
night. Some issues may never lend themselves to scientific methods of 
social investigation; to tackle others, new techniques will undoubtedly 
have to be developed and tested. Premature judgments must be avoided; 
certain questions will require study under a wide variety of conditions 
to achieve dependable results, and few, if any, of our problems will ever 
be solved wholly by objective analysis. But it is up to us to ask the ques- 
tions, not to decide the points where research will prove most fruitful 
here and now. And even where science fails to provide the answers, the 
personal judgment of experienced students of society, who understand 
the nature of housing and planning problems, might prove exceedingly 
valuable. 


THe Housinc Process 


Two influences have been working great changes in home-production 
in the United States, as in the rest of the world. One is the trend toward 
large-scale building methods and “community” development, and the 
other is the marked increase in public intervention. Both trends open 
up enormous opportunities for improvement in human environment, to 
meet the needs and demands of modern society. At the same time, how- 
ever, new questions are raised. The respective roles of the consumer, priv- 
ate enterprise and the government have undergone considerable change, 
and the responsibility of the “expert” has been greatly enhanced. Im- 
portant social issues are involved in housing policy and design, but 
the basis for decision often seems confused and inadequate. 
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The Consumer and the Housing Market 


Traditionally in America, the consumer was supposed to decide for 
himself how and where he would live. If he could not build his own 
home exactly the way he wanted it, then the automatic adjustments of 
demand and supply — the “market” — were expected gradually to satisfy 
his personal needs and desires, within the limits of physical possibility 
and his capacity to pay a profitable price. 

This concept of the consumer’s dominant role in the housing process 
has always been largely mythical, except for the fortunate few. When 
a frontiersman built his own house, the limitations of technique and 
material gave him little leeway in design. And the vast development of 
technical resources, although it certainly improved the housing of a 
great many families, has not automatically given them more direct per- 
sonal contro] over their environment. Most new homes today are more 
or less standardized units in large developments, however well equipped 
or carefully laid out. The home-seeker buys:or rents a packaged product, 
and even his whole neighborhood environment is largely predetermined, 
subject to little adjustment in use. There is little real knowledge of 
consumers’ wants, even in general terms, and the user’s reaction to in- 
novation is seldom seriously investigated. Moreover, the selection avail- 
able to a given family at a given moment is too narrow as a rule to 
permit much real choice, above all in a period of severe and continu- 
ing shortage. 

The consumer’s power to shape his environment is greatly influenced, 
of course, by economic factors: the price of available homes in re the 
amount he can pay for shelter. And for a great many years the vast 
majority of householders had little or no influence on home production, 
even in theory, because they were entirely outside the potential market 
for current building of standard quality. Since new homes were out of 
reach they had to be satisfied with whatever older dwellings were avail- 
able (or self-built shacks), and for a large proportion of the popula- 
tion the only choice was sub-standard living conditions of one kind or 
another. Slums, blight, and the long-developing housing shortage are all 
largely traceable to the limited market for new homes, 

In recent years, hower, various public policies have been devised, in- 
tended to provide housing within reach of lower income families. But 
this means a new and entirely different kind of force helping to shape 
the decisions about our home and civic environment. 


Increasing Public Responsibility 


As a direct result of slums, shortage, and general dissatisfaction with 
the housing situation, the consumer has stepped into his other role as 
citizen, and called for public intervention. All levels of government are 
concerned, and their activities take various forms for a wide range 
of purposes, 








Local governments have long been responsible for restrictive housing 
standards to protect health and safety, and for the provision of various 
utilities and services that help to establish land-use and social patterns. 
But more positive zoning and planning controls are increasing, and many 
local governments now engage directly in slum clearance and public 
housing activities. 

The Federal government’s concern for housing developed through a 
series of emergencies: foreclosures and unemployment in the depression; 
housing for war-workers; veterans’ housing and the general shortage 
after the war. There has also been a rising consciousness of slums and 
urban blight as a national issue. But piecemeal emergency measures 
have not solved the problems, and Congress has gradually enacted some 
important links in a “comprehensive long-term housing policy,” includ- 
ing: (1) a variety of financial aids to grease the wheels of private home 
production; (2) subsidies for the construction of low-rent public hous- 
ing by local authorities, to rehouse families from slums; (3) substantial 
aid for the clearance and redevelopment of slums and blighted areas by 
local agencies and private builders; (4) tentative encouragement for 
broad local land-use planning and community development on a metro- 
politan or regional basis; (5) various aids for rural rehousing; and 
(6) research in the whole field of housing and community planning. 
Although no direct Federal initiative is involved, financial aid normally 
carries with it a considerable degree of Federal control. 

Private home-builders and lending agencies have become almost 
wholly dependent on Federal financial aid and protection, Public nous- 
ing for the lowest income group, however controversial, is firmly estab- 
lished with active programs in most big cities and hundreds of smaller 
communities. Special aid for cooperative housing, to serve “middle in- 
come” families who are ineligible for public housing yet cannot afford 
the product of speculative builders, is a lively issue. And public initia- 
tive will doubtless be required once more to meet the housing emergencies 
incident to defense programs. 

This rapid increase in public responsibility results in two different 
but quite prevalent fallacies, On the one hand, many conservative anal- 
ysts of building and land use tend to underestimate the role of public 
policy, hence the influence of political and administrative decision. And 
on the other hand, many liberal reformers tend to assume that once pub- 
lic responsibility is assured, with social purpose behind it and adequate 
funds to implement it, the consumer’s interest will be served more or less 
automatically. But is this true? 


Housing Policy Involves Basic Social Judgments 


The implicit purpose of all housing legislation is to promote the 
general welfare, whether in terms of physical health, social and civic 
efficiency, national defense, protection of the family, maintenance of 
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business prosperity and full employment, or the fulfillment of such 
social ideals as “equal opportunity” and “equal rights.” 

But these are very general goals, that must be translated into sites 
and buildings of the most specific, tangible and permanent nature. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is instructed by Congress to en- 
courage and assist “the production of housing of sound standards of 
design, construction, livability and size for adequate family life,” 
and also “the development of well-planned, integrated, residential 
neighborhoods and the development and redevelopment of communi- 
ties.” But how do we decide what kind of housing promotes adequate 
family life, or the exact nature of an integrated neighborhood, or what 
makes a real community? Housing legislation provides powerful in- 
struments for the achievement of such goals, but little instruction as to 
what these goals are in three-dimensional terms. 

And the consumer is hardly more potent or influential in the detailed 
operation of public policy than he is in the private market. As a citizen 
and voter, he can and does exercise enormous influence on broad public 
purpose, as reflected in the enactment of legislation, But he has little 
real control over the concrete administrative decisions which affect his 
own life most intimately: the size and appearance of his house, for in- 
stance, the convenience of shops and playgrounds, who his neighbors 
will be, how far he will have to go to work. Such questions cannot be 
settled by Yea and Nay. And -yet it is the sum of small finite decisions 
that adds up to a satisfactory or unsatisfactory home and community. 


Who Decides? The Role of the “Expert” as Middle-man 


At every step in the complicated process of housing and civic de- 
velopment, however, somebody does have to weigh the possible alterna- 
tives, and make some sort of decision. And most of these decisions that 
determine the shape and quality of our environment are made neither by 
the consumer, by the builder reacting to known consumer demands, nor 
by elected representatives of the people. They are necessarily made, on 
the whole, by a long line of specialists, employed by public agencies 
and also by big builders and lending institutions. These middle-men 
translate the laws into standards, regulations and operating policies. 
They advise as to what will or will not be profitable. They design, con- 
struct and manage the housing projects. Their decisions are, of course, 
intermeshed; no one individual is likely to have much power by himself. 
But together they are largely responsible for the home environment of 
their ultimate victims or beneficiaries, the people who need housing. 

The American consumer has some ultimate check, of course. He can 
decline to live in a given development, if he can find something he likes 
better. And if the results of a law were very unpopular, it could even- 
tually be repealed. But this would simply mean that the experts had 
failed to carry out satisfactorily the noble instructions they received by 
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due democratic process. And the homes built in the meantime would 
have to be occupied for years in any case. 

The big difficulty lies in the fact that every aspect of housing and 
city planning policy comes down, sooner or later, to qualitative social 
decisions, “value judgments” about individual needs and _ preferences, 
family and community functions, group relations and the whole pattern 
of civic life. Such judgments are peculiarly difficult to make in a society 
as varied and changing as ours, but they will nevertheless affect our 
everyday life for generations to come. And the typical experts currently 
employed in this field — builders, financiers, lawyers, administrators, 
economists, architects, city planners, engineers — are often exceedingly 
ill equipped to make such decisions. 

The lack of positive instructions from the consumer, and the dearth 
of objective knowledge about people’s housing needs and wants, is in- 
creasingly felt. “Who is our client?” says an architect. “We cannot de- 
sign houses for faceless, statistical abstractions.” Or as an eminent econ- 
omist puts it, “There is no science of housing. There are only ad hoc 
cosmologies of prejudices, opinion, and convictions about housing.” 


Wuat WE NeEep To Know: GENERAL VIEW 


‘ 


‘social research” is needed: but what kind? Various branch- 
es of applied social science have been actively concerned with housing 
and city planning problems for some time. Economics, public administra- 
tion and public health, for instance, are effectively established in this 
field. And sociological survey methods provide most of the basic statis- 
tical data about homes, families and cities that galvanized the whole 
movement for housing reform and are now utilized in all plans and prog- 
rams, 


Clearly, 


But apparently none of these disciplines, as currently applied, goes 
very far toward answering some of the questions that trouble us most: 
these unavoidable judgments in the realm of social values and human 
relations. To measure “demand,” in the traditional economic sense, was 
one thing. But to measure “need” in concrete qualitative terms is not just 
a matter of adding a factor for slum replacement, based on some obvious 
physical attribute such as the lack of plumbing. It is an entirely different 
kind of market analysis, requiring new criteria and methods throughout. 


How do People Live, and How does Environment Affect Them? 


To gauge needs, we should know a great deal more than we do about 
people’s behavior, welfare and attitudes under different external con- 
ditions. But even if it is known that certain social phenomena are likely 
to occur in a given type of milieu, this fact alone is not very helpful to 
the planner or housing designer. Man-made physical environment is the 
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sum of a number of distinct and variable elements, and what the planner 
wants to know is the specific effect of a particular factor in environment 
over which he has some bona fide control, and the interrelation between 
one factor and another. 

Also, he needs to know what to do, not merely what to avoid. Even 
the most refined correlation between slum conditions and an obvious 
evil like juvenile delinquency is of little aid to the designer of new 
housing. He won’t be copying the slum in any case: what he is interested 
in is the social effect of the kind of environment produced, or capable of 
being produced, today, Moreover, he needs more constructive criteria 
than the mere absence of juvenile delinquency. As a distinguished health 
expert put it, health must be interpreted in the broadest sense in housing 
and neighborhood design, “to include not only the avoidance of disease 
but also the positive attainment of mental and emotional well-being.” 

The effects of housing and planning policy likewise extend into the 
field of social organization and human relations, at the community level. 
Judgments that affect the whole future framework of race and class 
relations are of such significance today that they warrant the most able 
and earnest analysis of their implications. Similarly, the geographic 
relationship of homes to employment, schools, shops and leisure-time pur- 
suits calls for social investigations beyond the mere measurement of 
traflic-flow. ; 

Finally, since we are dealing with decisions that affect the long-term 
future, research should distinguish between average behavior and atti- 
tudes under Status Quo conditions, and emerging trends in social values 
and activities, which may often require testing under new and experimen- 
tal conditions. 


How do People Want to Live, and How can they Achieve it? 


“Needs,” objectively determined, may or may not be the same as 
what people “want.” But in America at least, the ultimate satisfaction 
of consumers and citizens is the only real test of success in housing and 
city planning. And a great many experts would sincerely welcome some 
means of sharing the responsibility for decision with the people who 
will be most directly affected. 

To find out how people really want to live, however, is no simple 
problem. Random opinion surveys are useful, but they do not provide 
the whole answer. For one thing, conscious consumer wants are limited 
by experience and knowledge: by and large, you can only want what you 
know. But entirely new kinds of home, neighborhood, and civic arrange- 
ment are possible today: indeed, they are almost inevitable, while on the 
other hand, some of the old ideals about “home” now seem impossible 
of achievement, at least in traditional form. What we really need to 
know therefore is what people would want if they understood the full 
range of possibility on the one hand, and all the practical limitations on 
the other. , 
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Moreover, conflicting wants must somehow be resolved. Different in- 
dividuals and groups often want things that are mutually exclusive. Per- 
sonal desires are frequently in unavoidable conflict with standards and 
needs that are collectively determined. And even a single individual 
attaches so many different values to his home that his wants may be 
incompatible for all practical purposes. 

And finally, what people want in houses and cities is not only a matter 
requiring objective research to illuminate expert decision. The basic 
challenge for “planning” in a democracy is how to transfer some of 
the actual responsibility for decision to citizens and consumers them- 
selves. Two different aspects of this problem keep coming up in hous- 
ing and planning discussions. How can the issues and alternatives be 
posed more clearly, not only for experts but also for laymen? And, 
how can we develop responsible citizen-consumer participation at the 
local level where such participation might conceivably be real and 
effective? The first question obviously calls for education, and the second 
for organization. But in both cases the planners, designers, administrators 
and civic leaders need the help of social scientists. . 


The Decision-Making Process: How does Environment Change? 


The first step is to understand where and how decisions are made 
about housing and civic development. Useful research must be geared 
to the points of control, for one thing. And if responsibility is to be 
shared with sociologists and psychologists, or with citizens and con- 
sumers, it is essential to know where they can be brought into the pic- 
ture most effectively. 

The “experts” themselves should likewise come in for a little objec- 
tive scrutiny: private builders and lenders, public officials, and the long 
line of specialists. They have to make all kinds of qualitative social 
assumptions in the ordinary course of their work: who are they? What 
do they conceive to be the goals of their activity? How are their judg- 
ments actually arrived at? In a simple stable one-class community per- 
haps the personal values of any one member might reflect those of the 
whole group quite accurately. But the preconceptions and ideals of a 
middle-class professional man in Washington are likely to be quite diff- 
erent from those of the tenants in a public housing project in El Paso. 

Behind the organization chart it is also necessary to get a better under- 
standing of the outside pressures and how they operate. How does the 
consumer exercise influence, direct or indirect, on the private builder, 
the legislator, the public agency? How does the “market” respond to 
changing habits and social needs? And how do technological develop- 
ments and economic conditions change the standard of consumer demand? 

How does an experiment get started, for instance in home design, 
and by what process do innovations become accepted in ordinary prac- 
tice? How do new civic goals get crystallized? When an idea appar: 
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ently takes hold, such as “slum clearance” in the United States or “new 
towns” in England, how did it happen? What is the role of the reformer, 
the Utopian philosopher, the scientist, the artist, the politician, business 
interests, organized groups and unorganized public opinion? 

* What about the civic, business, labor, consumer, racial, religious, 
professional, welfare, political and other organized “interests” that are 
actively concerned with public policy in housing and urban planning? 
What are their motives and assumptions and how do they exercise in- 
fluence? The recent Congressional hearings on the “Housing Lobby” 
provide interesting information: but how well do the leaders of pres- 
sure groups reflect the rank and file opinion of those they represent? 
What are the conditions that make housing reform and community im- 
provement move forward rapidly in one area, while they are stopped in 
another? 

The complicated present-day process of housing and urban develop- 
ment is an outstanding example of “mixed enterprise’. Not only are 
“public” and “private” functions intermingled at every step, but the 
motives and values on both sides are equally mixed. A speculative 
builder, an insurance company, and a cooperative are all private enter- 
prise: but their purposes in housing development may be entirely diff- 
erent. Public policy is devoted in part to stimulating private initiative, 
insuring profits and protecting property values, and in part to meeting 
social needs directly. This political-economic maze is,a phenomenon of 
such basic significance in the Western world that it warrants refined 
analysis by all branches of social science. 

Finally, the whole complex of forces that shape our environment 
should be better integrated at the theoretical level. Serious contribu- 
tions to urban land yse and building theory tend to be narrow in view- 
point, static in scope and method, and rare in any case. Much more 
attention should be focused on the dynamics of environmental change, 
along with the codification of existing patterns. The shifting roles of 
the consumer, the property owner, the producer, the lender, government, 
and experts of all kinds, under present-day conditions, need fuller recog- 
nition. 


Residential Mobility: Key Field for Research? 


An important clue to environmental change, and the effect of environ- 
ment on people, may lie in the fact that Americans move around so 
much. About three quarters of the population have changed their ad- 
dress since 1940, and a large proportion have made several shifts within 
the decade.. Much of this movement is from one house to another in the 
same community but an infinite variety of longer jumps are made, and 
apparently the historic lines of flow from country to town, from east to 
west, and from city to suburb, are still predominant. 

The incessant movement from one place to another is both cause and 
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result of some of our most serious housing and planning problems. And 
at the same time this very mobility creates ever-new opportunities for 
improvement in living conditions, and also for testing the results of our 
housing and planning efforts. Here is a key field for research, almost 
untapped beyond superficial measurement. 

When people move, they have reached a conscious decision strong 
enough to make them act. Their reaction to past conditions and their 
hopes and expectations for the future are relatively crystallized. Why 
they move is worth investigating. To what extent is geographic mobility 
related to social-economic mobility: a different job, or a change in social 
status? And to what extent, under what conditions, do people move 
primarily because of the way they want to live, in terms of physical en- 
vironment? How compelling is the fact that people’s housing needs 
may change at different stages in the family cycle? 

Moreover, people who have moved from one kind of environment to 
another provide a kind of laboratory for comparative analysis. What is 
the effect on their habits, attitudes and social relations of specific changes 
in their mode of life? To what extent are their hopes and expectations 
fulfilled? Especially, we should know more about the effect of moving 
from old areas to new developments, including both the standard prod- 
uct of current housing and planning practice, and more experimental 
efforts. Some thought has been given to the effects of moving from a 
slum into public housing, but there are other important shifts to be 
explored and evaluated. The most hopeful and ingenious innovations 
have often been wasted, because no one tested them to see how they really 
worked, 


NATIONAL Pouicy AND PROGRAM: SOME Basi€é QUESTIONS 


In the Housing Act of 1949, Congress declared that the national wel- 
fare requires “housing production and related community development 
sufficient to remedy the serious housing shortage”, to eliminate “sub- 
standard and other inadequate housing”, and to realize “the goal of a 
decent home and a suitable living environment for every American fam- 
ily.” And all housing legislation requires adherence to positive “stan- 
dards” of some sort as a condition of Federal aid. On the other hand, 
of course, there are cost limitations and numerous restrictions to promote 
economy and conserve public funds. And today the expenditure of 
money, materials and manpower for homes must also be weighed, in 
terms of demonstrable social need, against the requirements of military 
production. 

Obviously a number of basic quantitative and qualitative determina- 
tions, supported by factual evidence, must be made in the course of trans- 
lating national housing policy into specific programs. And this type 
of market analysis often requires social judgments that are outside the 
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normal purview of economic or technological research, and little illum- 
ined by standard survey methods. 


Re Qualitative Needs: Some Social Questions 


The number of new homes needed within a given future period de- 
pends on estimates of the existing shortage of dwellings, the expected 
net increase in families seeking separate shelter, and the number of ob- 
solete or otherwise unusable homes to be replaced. And all these deter- 
minations, which affect many other aspects of housing policy as well, are 
qualified by social factors about which we know too little. 

The increase in households depends in part on demographic data, 
but apparently birth and marriage rates are difficult to predict. Part of 
our present shortage of homes and schools is due to the fact that the 
population experts of the thirties consistently warned us against over- 
expansion, and did not foresee anything resembling the present boom 
in new families and babies. Undoubtedly the net reproduction rate 
should be better understood in relation to social, psychological, economic 
and environmental conditions. Such understanding will be all the more 
important if the “population question” becomes a political issue in this 
country as it has in Europe, where housing policy and design have been 
greatly influenced by certain assumptions, largely untested, as to the 
direct effect of physical environment on the birth rate. 

To estimate both the present shortage and future households, it is 
necessary to define the family group requiring separate shelter in terms 
of social as well as biological trends. The family homestead, which 
normally sheltered several generations (including maiden aunts) is ap- 
parently outmoded. Does this mean that most of the households that 
include more than a primary family group today are involuntarily 
“doubled up”? Does it mean that we should plan to provide separate 
homes for the increasing number of old couples and single adults? What 
is the effect of economic conditions — incomes, dwelling prices, employ- 
ment — on this trend? The whole question of family size is directly 
related, of course, to the size and type of dwellings to be provided, as 
well as their number. 

Moreover, the future lial needs of any given locality will be 
greatly influenced by in- and out-migration. And the dynamics of popu- 
lation mobility has already been mentioned as one of the great un- 
knowns, fundamental to many aspects of housing and planning policy. 

And finally, the establishment.of criteria for the demolition and re- 
placement of slums and blighted areas is an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem, involving some judgment as to the effect of housing conditions on 
health and welfare. Somehow a line must be drawn between the dwell- 
ings and areas which are at least potentially satisfactory, and those which 
are “substandard” or bound to become so. The rough measures of 
quality included in the Housing Census are inadequate, and an intensive 
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local survey technique prepared by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Association is often employed 
to supplement the Census. But complex social factors are necessarily 
involved in any such evaluation, and the methods and criteria should be 
subjected to constant critical analysis and refinement. 


New Housing for Whom? “Filtering Down” versus Housing for 
Special Groups 


The central issue in most of the debates about housing policy can be 
stated quite simply. Should we build practically all new housing solely 
for the upper income groups, on the assumption that it will gradually 
filter down to satisfy the needs of the rest? Or must we provide new 
dwellings directly within reach of low and moderate income families? 
Congress has decided that subsidized public housing for families from 
slums is necessary, but many local governments still disagree. Federal 
aids have broadened the market for speculative builders somewhat, but 
there is still the question of special encouragement for “middle-income” 
cooperatives, and the issue of public housing for defense workers looms 
once more. 

The basic data required to clarify these questions are primarily of 
an economic nature: incomes, budgets, building costs in re acceptable 
standards, demand versus supply, etc. But there are some intricate social 
aspects as well. The circumstances under which houses handed down 
from one generation to another remain pleasant and livable, and the 
circumstances under which they become slums, cannot be wholly ex- 
plained in terms of costs, incomes and physical obsolescence. The “filter- 
ing down” process cuts across the whole field of civic history, and relates 
to population movements, social mores, and the differing needs and habits 
of particular groups of people. The physical life of a dwelling has a 
great many social ramifications that ought to be explored in connection 
with present-day housing policy as well as the slum problem. 

But if a “comprehensive” program of new housing construction is 
undertaken, this has some profound effects on social organization as well 
as health and welfare. For it tends to result in a series of more or less 
separate housing policies and home-production machinery, designed to 
serve special groups: low-income, middle-income, upper-income, veter- 
ans, families from slums, families with children, people in particular 
occupations, old people, working women, minority races, or whatnot. 
Strict rules of eligibility usually apply, and segregation by “projects” 
or larger areas is likely to result. What is the effect on class structure 
and consciousness, and on the relations between one group and another? 
If this trend is unhealthy, how can it be counteracted without sacrificing 
the benefits of a many-sided program? 

In particular, the social effects of the rigid and detailed qualifications 
for tenancy in a subsidized public housing project should be explored. 
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Are such families assumed to have the social status of “charity” de- 
pendents because the projects are subsidized: by themselves? by hous- 
ing officials? by their neighbors or the city at large? What is the result 
of forcing families to move out of public housing whose incomes have 
increased beyond a certain fixed limit? What is the effect on community 
relations, individual initiative, and group leadership of large housing 
developments inhabited solely by low-income families from slums? 


Home Tenure: Ownership versus Rental . . . versus Cooperatives? 


Most of the traditional arguments for ownership are of a qualitative 
social nature: security and independence, personal responsibility, family 
pride and status, civic participation, ete. And all of these arguments 
should be tested under the actual conditions surrounding the institution 
of home-ownership today, so unlike the frontier conditions which pre- 
vailed when these values were first attached to it. Buying a more or less 
standard product on a small lot with little or no cash investment, and 
with small likelihood of remaining there for more than a few years, is 
not the same thing as nailing together a homestead on a quarter-section 
of prairie. 

Is the old concept merely a sentimental if persistent survival, bol- 
stered by speculative building practice? Or should we try to achieve 
some of the old values and satisfactions by other means, cooperatives 
for instance? Or should we try to facilitate more bona fide individual 
initiative and responsibility, even under modern conditions? What is 
the effect on home tenure of our mobility? 

Does a conscious preference for individual ownership still reflect a 
positive desire to own a piece of land and a house per se, for reasons 
of status, security and personal freedom? Or does it merely mean that 
most families want ground-level dwellings with private yards? Such 
homes have rarely been procurable in the past except by purchase, but 
they could also be provided on a rental or cooperative basis. 

In any case, the official attitude toward tenancy has changed a great 
deal in the past generation. Private rental housing is promoted by FHA, 
large institutional investors are offered special inducements, and low- 
rent public housing is subsidized. How did this new trend come about? 
Does it reflect a real change in consumer demand, or changes in building 
economics and the production mechanism, .or mainly the opinion of 
some top policy makers? 

The trend toward big rental developments raises some new questions 
about management-tenant relations. When a single landlord selects all 
the people who will live in a large area, and controls not only home 
maintenance but also the use of all nearby open space and community 
facilities, the social effect is very different from the traditional Ameri- 
can pattern of individual home tenure and responsibility. It is quite easy 
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for over-zealous management to produce a distinctly institutional and 
paternalistic atmosphere, unattractive to many of the very people whom 
public housing authorities and insurance companies, for instance, intend 
to benefit, and quite different from the hopeful ideals of “community” 
planning. 

Moreover, some degree of tenant maintenance is often desirable to 
help keep rents down. But can tenants be persuaded to do such work, 
even in their own economic interest, if they are not given considerable 
freedom and overall responsibility at the same time? Just where is the 
fine line between regimentation and the kind of restriction on individual 
freedom that is unavoidable in any close-planned development? How 
can tenant participation and a normal democratic community life best 
be encouraged? Every kind of management policy is being tried out in 
our big new housing projects, public and private, and we should know 
more about the results. 

Finally, what about cooperatives? A considerable wave of interest 
has been developing in this country since the war. And, theoretically 
at least, co-op housing preserves some of the merits of individual re- 
sponsibility and encourages more direct consumer control of the prod- 
uct, while eliminating speculative profits and reaping the advantages 
of large-scale production and maintenance. But very few Americans 
have the lifelong education and experience in mutual endeavor that 
underlies successful cooperative housing abroad. Is this a serious ob- 
stacle, and if so, how can it best be overcome? 

Also, the principle of cooperation can be applied at several different 
stages in the housing process. A group might construct a project, with 
ultimate ownership on either a cooperative or individual basis. Or they 
might purchase a completed development. Or a project owned by some 
other agency might be managed and maintained cooperatively by the 
tenants. Under what conditions will one or another form of cooperation 
prove most successful? Already there is a field for comparative investi- 
gation, in this country as well as in northern Europe. 


Qualitative Controls: “Minimum Standards” and Uniformity 


Large-scale methods and local building restrictions both tend to 
promote uniformity in new home construction, but the trend toward 
standardization is greatly enforced by various Federal controls. FHA 
and PHA establish minimum standards and numerous other regulations 
as a condition of financial aid, and the local developer, private or public, 
usually finds it easier to conform to “approved” methods and patterns 
than to risk delay and argument. 

Undoubtedly some of the worst types of land-sweating, speculative 
exploitation and jerry-building have been largely eliminated by public 
controls, and the average quality of new homes is probably better than 
it would otherwise have been. But “minima” tend to become “maxima.” 
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Enormous areas are covered with practically identical dwellings, and 
most subdivisions or apartment projects in a given general category 
tend to look pretty much the same, from coast to coast. The standard 
postwar house of moderate price, very small, with living room, tiny 
kitchen, two bedrooms and bath, is not a universal solution for all 
sizes and types of family. Yet inventive experiment to meet varying local 
conditions and individual needs is rare and hazardous. Two questions con- 
tinually arise: Are the standards too low? And are they too rigid? 
Declining space standards are discussed in the next section, but some 
general questions on qualitative controls should be raised here. 


The minimum level of housing quality established by public 
policy is influenced, of course, by all kinds of economic and political 
considerations. But the basic issue is nevertheless social: is the house 
too mean for “adequate family life” or isn’t it? And the gap between 
the standards recommended by the American Public Health Association 
and those enforced by the federal agencies is so wide as to invite study 
from many viewpoints. Perhaps a history of housing standards, in re- 
lation to social and economic conditions, might be illuminating. 

The need for a greater variety of homes, to suit people with few 
or many children, differing occupations and cultural tastes, in different 
stages of the family cycle, living in different regions, is increasingly 
stressed. The National Conference on I’amily Life emphasized the chang- 
ing housing needs of the young family, the expanding family, and the 
older people who now tend to live apart from their children. They 
also suggested that if varied accommodations were provided in the 
same neighborhood, families would not have to move around so much 
as their needs change. And sporadic efforts are made to overcome the 
normal inflexibility of public agencies, private builders and lenders, 
with respect to “mixing” different kinds of people as well as dwelling 
types, or any other kind of experimentation. 


The fact is that rigid uniformity is not an inevitable result of large- 
scale building and public intervention: quite the contrary. We are be- 
ginning to build homes to reach different economic and social groups: 
there is no reason why we cannot encourage much greater physical and 
social variety of homes and neighborhoods. But it can no longer be 
left to accident and individual initiative. Within the present complex 
framework of the housing industry, variety can be achieved only by con- 
scious policy. The fact that different types of housing are required by 
different kinds of households must therefore be demonstrated and docu- 
mented. Also the specific effects of present regulations and building 
methods should be analysed, to discover how more flexibility can best 
be achieved. It might be argued that a wider range of “consumer choice” 
would be a more effective way to determine how people want to live 
than endless minute research. But more variety probably will not be 
provided, without research, 
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Housinc DEsIGN 


Design is primarily a process of juggling a number of different vari- 
ables all at once, to meet certain relatively fixed conditions. If costs 
must be cut, for instance, the designer may have to decide whether to 
reduce the dwelling area, increase the density, lower the structural or 
aesthetic quality, eliminate some equipment, or erase the nursery school. 
And such a choice involves basic judgments about the whole related 
pattern of individual, family and collective activity. 

A large volume could obviously be written on the social aspects of 
home design, studded with interrogation marks throughout. But the most 
urgent and puzzling questions tend to coalesce around a few fundamental 
issues: space standards and dwelling types in relation to varied family 
requirements, community facilities, aesthetics of housing design. 


Space Standards 


The average new home has been getting steadily smaller, on the whole, 
for some time. Not long ago, a house of 900 to 1000 square feet would 
have been considered about minimum. Today, FHA encourages the 
construction of “Economy Houses” for individual sale, at 650 square 
feet or less. Public housing standards are somewhat higher, but they 
have recently been reduced to offset high construction costs. However, 
household equipment is better, the home has lost many of its former 
functions, and the average family is smaller than it used to be. 

But there is little proof of the social validity of these new standards, 
one way or the other. In a shortage, people take what they can find. And 
such surveys as have been made seem to indicate that most of the com- 
plaints and housekeeping difficulties of the people who live in typical 
modest homes are caused, directly or indirectly, by too little space. 
But a really comprehensive study geared to this basic question of policy 
has yet to be made. 

Part of the money that formerly went into floor area now pays for 
equipment instead. And one crucial question is the comparative import- 
ance of dwelling space, beyond a certain point, and such equipment as 
refrigerators, automatic washers, television sets, automobiles, perhaps 
other items in the family budget as well. 

The effect of family type, size, income and cultural background on 
desirable space standards, and also the influence of climate, should be 
explored. And the number of bedrooms required to meet varying con- 
cepts of “privacy” is an important aspect of the space problem. The 
more detailed problems of dwelling layout should also be tested in use. 
The “open” plan favored by modern architects — with everything but 
bedrooms, bathrooms and_ storage in one more or less continuous space 
— should be compared with the older type of plan that allotted separate 
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cubicles for each function insofar as possible. The amount of glass, 
and the one-story versus the two-story house are also obvious current 
issues in design. 

Exterior space in a housing development influences light, air, play 
space, “amenity”, privacy, land value, and “density”, and is often highly 
controversial. Open space standards per family range from practically 
nil on Park Avenue, even in new developments, to the acre-per-family 
minimum of an upper class suburb. Just how much adjacent open space 
is needed, by a given type of family, in a given type of building, and 
for what purposes, is a social question of basic importance to city plan- 
ning as well as housing design. 

One issue just coming over the horizon is the idea of making direct 
access to private outdoor living space a “minimum standard” for all 
new housing, particularly for families with children. This would take 
care of itself in a ground-level home with a yard, but it would mean 
adding balconies to our typical apartment plans, as has long been cus- 
tomary in most European countries. Would this feature, as claimed, 
simplify the problem of combining housework with child care in a tall 
building, and add to the amenities of city living? 


Dwelling Types 


The choice between high or low buildings, detached homes or a 
close-knit community development, is a far-reaching decision. It largely 
determines the suitability of the dwelling for a given kind of family 
use and also, as a primary factor in urban density, it greatly affects 
the entire pattern and extent of city development and communication. 
Even the most extreme and divergent Utopian theories about the “future 
of the city” (those of Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, and Ebenezer 
Howard or Mumford, for instance) come down at base to different 
premises about the ideal type of dwelling. 

In the past this choice was largely governed by location. Traditional 
ideals and zoning practice dictated free-standing houses in smal] towns 
and middle-class suburbs. Speculative land prices forced multi-family 
homes in central areas. But today there is much more freedom of choice 
in dwelling types. Various public measures make it possible to reduce 
central congestion very drastically. And on the other hand, “group 
housing” and apartments are not always automatically excluded in the 
suburbs. With more freedom, however, the responsibility of the decision- 
makers to choose the right type of dwelling for the people destined to live 
in it is greatly increased. 

A big issue today in connection with slum clearance, public housing 
and redevelopment policy in large cities, is the decision between elevator 
apartments and low flats or one-family houses, particularly with respect 
to the needs of low- or moderate-income families with children. Although 
Federal aid makes low density theoretically possible, the trend is toward 
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high buildings due to the combined pressure of central property and 
political interests, the housing shortage, and the frequent difficulty of 
finding suitable vacant sites within the city. Also, a great many designers 
like the concept of architectural urbanity and technological refinement 
expressed in tall buildings when properly spaced, and among the soph- 
isticated there are those who feel that collective apartment living is 
more convenient, more efficient, and culturally more desirable than our 
old smal] house pattern. 

All the surveys of ordinary consumer opinion, however, seem to 
come up with the opposite answer. Almost universally, families with 
growing children (including most of those who have always lived in 
apartments) apparently want to live at ground level. 

Are the consumers right, or do the experts know better? In addition 
to direct opinion surveys, there are various background factors to be 
considered. Are women going to work or stay home? What do people 
do with their leisure time? What kind of community facilities and 
professional services are favored, or essential, in a modern apartment 
development, and do they offset the advantages of ground-level entrance 
and a private yard? Which kind of environment is conducive to having 
children and raising them properly? Sooner or later, “population policy” 
is likely to influence this decision here as it has in Europe, but in which 
direction? The Swedes put their emphasis on efficient apartment dwell- 
ings with maximum services for child and mother, whereas the English 
favor one-family houses with yards. 

But families with children are not the only group to be considered. 
The needs of older people, childless couples and single adults must also 
be better understood. Suitable housing for the aged is likely to become 
a lively public issue sooner or later. But again, in high or low buildings? 
And also, should such housing be provided in separate projects, or 
mingled with other types of homes? 

The popular reaction to one particular dwelling type, the row or 
“eroup” house, deserves special study. From the designer’s viewpoint. 
it has many merits: it provides a ground-level home with a private yard, 
yet is more economical of land, materials and utilities, and can be more 
conveniently served by community facilities, than detached homes. Prop- 
erly planned, it can have sun, air, considerable privacy, and achitectural 
distinction. But there is a strong prejudice against the row house in 
most sections of America. What we need to know is whether its un- 
popularity is due to inherent factors (such as closeness to neighbors, 
relatively small yards, lack of “individuality”) or to the fact that few 
people have seen or occupied a really well-designed up-to-date version 


as yet. 
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Community Facilities 


Physically and socially, the modern urban dwelling is an integral 
part of its surroundings. Tied to a network of pipes, wires, pavement, 
transportation, and services, it must also have schools and shops nearby, 
at the very least. And the number and variety of community services 
and facilities required in residential areas seem to be increasing. It is 
no news to social scientists that many of the former functions of the 
home are now taken care of elsewhere on a commercial or communal 
basis. Also, many services which used to be available only in the city 
center are now decentralized. 

Large-scale housing development not only offers a chance to pian 
for community facilities: in most cases, they must be planned ahead 
if they are to be provided at all, since no vacant lots or old unused 
buildings will be available to meet such needs later on. 

But what, actually, should be provided, under a given set of condi- 
tions? In what form, to serve how many people? Of the numerous 
experiments, which have proved successful? Which failed, and why? 
There are strong opinions as to what is needed, but they vary in the 
extreme. The guiding ideal may be “packaged services” to lighten house- 
work, improved welfare via clinics and child-care centers, or a fuller 
social life and more responsible participation in public affairs. But 
there are obvious pitfalls in promoting such ideals from the top down. 

Europe offers wide experience, from large community centers in 
England to all kinds of housekeeping and welfare services in Swedish 
cooperative apartments. American public housing frequently provides 
assembly rooms, indoor and outdoor recreation space, facilities for 
child care centers, clinics and libraries, etc. Experimental “model” pro- 
jects have always stressed community facilities, and some of the larger 
commercial builders are now following suit. But we know very little 
about what happens in actual practical use.2 And on the other hand, 
what about some new forces that may be restoring certain functions to 
the home: the automatic washer and television, for instance? 

This is not merely a question of providing building space for spec- 
ialized uses. Heightened group or community life might mean a closer 
form of development, different dwelling types, more public space even 
at the expense of some private space. It has been suggested that a basic 
approach to the problem of planning both homes and community facili- 
ties might be to analyse all the functions and activities that should be 
provided for, whether inside the house or elsewhere. By thus abstracting 
the functions and pooling the space needs of an entire community, in- 
stead of starting with the respective uses of kitchens, living rooms, 


*The United Nations’ Department of Social Affairs recently sought factual 
reports from a number of countries on trends and experience with respect to com- 
munity facilities in housing developments, but the lack of available primary data in 
the United States made it impossible for us to participate. 
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assembly halls, etc., it might be possible to envision new and more effec- 
tive forms and combinations of space and shelter. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that there is always an either-or 
decision between what is enclosed in a house and what is transferred 
outside. The fact that small children attend nursery school does not 
cancel the need for play space at home, and many household services 
might be employed solely for occasional convenience. It may well be 
that the trend toward community facilities reflects mainly a desire for 
more flexibility, more choice, not an outright shift to a more collective 
mode of life. 


The Art of “Large Scale Housing” 


New construction methods, new building requirements, new spatial 
arrangements, new human needs, require fresh aesthetic solutions. And 
since architecture is inherently a social art (if only because everyone 
has to live with it continuously) it seems reasonable to assume that hous- 
ing developments should give pleasure and stimulation to the people who 
live in them, and express something valid about their life and the 
values of the community. Few architects would claim, however, that we 
really know how to achieve such solutions, despite a generation of serious 
effort and useful experiment. 

The most obvious pitfall in large scale housing design is monotony: 
dreary repetition of identical units, a bleak and boring kind of order- 
liness. But monotony is not inevitable, and it is closely related to issues 
previously discussed: too rigid “minimum standards”; too little variety 
in dwelling types; the need for community facilities. In general, a more 
intimate knowledge and positive recognition of people’s varied needs 
and desires would greatly help the designer. As long as the future occu- 
pants are faceless statistical categories — “slum dwellers’, “veterans”, 
“middle income group” — and as long as the goal is merely “decent, 
safe and sanitary” dwellings, over-simplified standardization is almost 
inevitable. 

Most architects feel that they could do much more distinguished 
housing projects if they were given a little more leeway, and this further 
emphasizes the need to encourage experiment and innovation. But aes- 
thetic expression is itself a big question, quite apart from functional 
refinement and administrative obstacles. And it is puzzling because the 
potential aesthetic virtues of large projects built by mass production 
methods are extremely different from the values most Americans asso- 
ciate with an attractive home or distinctive residential architecture. What 
is possible is urbanity: the balancing of mass and space for formal 
beauty, “civic design” in the classic sense. But instead of “urbanity” in 
residential architecture, most Americans seek “individuality,” in the 
sense of unique and personal qualities pertaining to each dwelling, or the 
quaint charm that results from historic accretion and personal crafts- 
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manship. But these are the very qualities that cannot be achieved success- 
fully by a corps of hard-pressed planners, designers and building ex- 
perts, operating through a system of standards and mass production, no 
matter how hard they try. Even a romantic isolated plot does not make 
a prefabricated house seem “individual”: its aesthetic virtues are entirely 
different. And no modern housing project ever looked in the least like 
a quaint old village, whatever its name or however “Colonial” its detail. 

Of course, experimentation with new architectural forms and values is 
an essential part of the cultural process, and nobody should expect in- 
novations to be popular instantly. But we should know more than we 
do about the public reaction to modern architectural efforts. What is 
the initial attitude? How do people feel later when the novelty has 
worn off? Certain housing projects would generally be considered well 
designed, interesting or beautiful by progressive architects: do the occu- 
pants come to agree with them? Is it possible to distinguish between 
conscious attitudes toward modern design, and its effect on unconscious 
attitudes or behavior? Such questions are part of a very large and im- 
portant general problem: the relation between “experts” (or “artists” ) 
and people in modern society. 


SoctAL RELATIONS: SEGREGATION VERSUS SocIAL MIxTURE 


Race relations is a major issue in America, and the question of racial 
discrimination and segregation is one of the most urgent and contro- 
versial aspects of housing and planning policy. From the viewpoint of 
those who are concerned with the process of housing and civic develop- 
ment, however, this is not an isolated issue, related wholly to racial 
prejudice: it is part of a general tendency to separate different kinds of 
people and different functions, with resulting standardization of land 
use over wide areas. 


The Overall Trend Toward Segregation 


In the more or less feudal pattern of the old South, extreme racial 
discrimination did not result in wholesale geographic segregation. Quite 
the contrary. And today there are many northern cities where “white” 
or “Negro” districts are relatively larger and more concentrated, than 
in some Southern cities. Clearly, other factors than race prejudice per 
se must have some influence. 

One of these influences is undoubtedly the strong trend toward eco- 
nomic segregation, which has been operating in most modern cities for 
the past century. Zoning and building regulations, large-scale enterprise, 
and restrictive covenants tend to standardize dwelling types, price and 
rent levels, and the social-economic class of the residents, over wide 
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areas. Within this framework, it is very easy for the private covenant to 
become a major instrument for racial segregation as well, and for the 
large developer or landlord to establish with complete efficiency any 
occupancy restrictions he likes. But it should be noted that the trend 
toward class separation on a geographic basis has been fairly universal, 
not only in America but also in England with no race problem, and 
even in the Scandinavian countries with much weaker class distinctions 
than here. It was reinforced by the upper-middle-class flight to the sub- 
urbs, which tends to result in stratification not only by districts but by 
whole communities and towns, and on the other hand by public housing 
construction in central districts, limited to “low income families.” Public 
and private projects restricted to “veterans” are a further example. 

Moreover, the geographic standardization of dwelling types also pro- 
motes the segregation of families by size, type and age-group. Families 
with small children gravitate toward individual] homes where economically 
feasible, while adult households who prefer apartments must go else- 
where to developments where children are prohibited. 

The functional segregation of land use that has been the primary goal 
of most official city plans should also be mentioned here: the trend toward 
vast areas that are wholly residential, wholly commercial, or wholly 
industrial, to the extent that “nonconforming uses” could be weeded out. 

In this brief summary the picture has undoubtedly been cartooned. 
But the general past trend, however imperfectly realized, toward Every- 
one in His Place, in a standardized one-class, one-age-group, and one- 
color district devoted wholly to residence, can hardly be disputed. 

This was not, however, the result of any conscious overall plan or 
public decision to encourage maximum social segregation. It came 
about more or less by accident, as a side-result of forces and policies 
employed for quite different and often distinctly progressive or idealistic 
ends, and because we were reluctant to assume any conscious collective 
responsibility whatsoever for the social pattern. In housing reform and 
city planning, we have been primarily concerned with plumbing and 
playgrounds, rent levels and rational building methods, and it was 
assumed that human relations would take care of themselves on the basis 
of personal choice. What we failed to recognize was that the powerful 
tools employed for civic development and home production also pre- 
determine social structure to such an extent that there is little room left 
for free personal choice or flexible adjustment. The big social decisions 


are al] made in advance, inherent in the planning and building process. 
And if these decisions are not made responsibly and democratically, 
then they are made irresponsibly by the accidents of technology, the 
myths of property interest, or the blindness and prejudice of a reactionary 
minority. 
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The Forces Operating Against Segregation 


The fact that racial separation is now inevitably a matter of public 
decision, one way or the other, is coming to be recognized. For an in- 
dependent landlord or builder to say whom he will or will not accept 
in a building is one thing. But if he requires public finance or subsidy, 
and court enforcement of his racial policy on a neighborhood scale, 
then some responsibility also devolves upon government. Once the issue 
is clearly posed as a matter of conscious public policy, a policy that 
even has profound international implications, a great many people who 
took segregation for granted begin to question it. Throughout the North 
today, the color line is being seriously challenged, due to the new hope 
and political prowess of the Negroes and to the pricks of democratic 
conscience. The Supreme Court has outlawed the enforcement of race 
restrictive covenants in the courts. And even in the South, where the 
principle of segregation is still firmly established, in law as well as in 
custom, the potential effect of Supreme Court decisions and national 
policy is by no means disregarded. 

Class segregation is somewhat less officially or dramatically questioned, 
but there is a growing feeling that a large area occupied wholly by 
people of identical social-economic status is alien both to our traditions 
and to our concept of social progress. The need for a greater mixture 
of age-groups and family types, for reasons of convenience and social 
health, is increasingly recognized. The zoners’ ideal of a pure unsullied 
“residential area” is being replaced by the notion that shops and com- 
munity facilities should be located for maximum convenience, and that 
perhaps even some non-nuisance factories might be introduced. And 
finally, the desire to relieve the visual as well as social monotony of 
over-standardized land-use is a factor of some consequence all along 
the line. 

Once we become aware of the issues and alternatives, it is clear that 
our new housing and planning tools do not inherently produce social 
segregation. Indeed, they can be used to produce the opposite result 
quite as effectively. Even zoning laws can be drawn up and administered 
to encourage or insure diversity rather than uniformity. And a housing 
policy geared to reach all income groups is the primary requirement 
for the production of “balanced” communities, if that is what we want. 
There is no reason why public, private and cooperative projects of mod- 
erate scale and varied dwelling types cannot be combined in large de- 
velopment or redevelopment schemes. Also, a large project in single 
ownership can establish a pattern of nondiscrimination just as effectively 
as it can enforce a color line. A number of public housing authorities 
in the North have demonstrated that “mixed” living can be entirely suc- 
cessful, and a few private developments are now taking the same step. 
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Dilemmas for Policy Makers 


Federal housing policies can influence all types of segregation, but 
it is the race question that has become a critical national issue, even 
though it is most difficult to resolve at that level. Sooner or later some 
decisions will probably have to be made among three alternatives, each 
of which raises certain questions that call for serious analysis: 

a. Leave segregation or nonsegregation to local decision as in the 
past, merely trying to insure that minority groups benefit from 
Federal housing aid in proportion to their need. (Questions: 
Would this mean slow but solid progress toward nonsegregation ? 
Or would it mean moving backward, on the whole? And how 
long will it be feasible politically and in the courts in any case? ) 

b. Make complete nondiscrimination and nonsegregation a legal con- 
dition of all Federal housing aid. (Questions: If enforced, would 
it merely slow down the improvement of housing conditions, par- 
ticularly in the South where conditions are worst? If not fully 
enforced, what would be the effect of making segregation tech- 
nically illegal but practiced in actuality?) 

c. Insist on maximum progress toward nonsegregation in whatever 
terms may accord with local law, habit, and attitudes. (Questions: 
On what basis could such variable determinations be devised or 
enforced? Would it mean nonsegregation in all FHA-insured 
private projects in the North, as well as in public housing? What 
is the next step in the South? Should there be some assurance 
that the scale of segregation, the size of the areas devoted to Negro 
or white use, is at least not expanded in the course of new de- 
velopment? ) 

In public housing outside the South, the trend is against segregation 
and there is now a considerable laboratory in which to study the effects 
of varied policies, and the conditions under which “mixed” living is appar- 
ently successful or unsuccessful. In some cities, the color line is ignored 
completely, and in others various patterns and proportions of mixture 
have been tried. One important issue is whether or not some sort of 
“quota system” is advisable, to allay the fear of minority inundation 
that underlies so much race hysteria. Also, what is the effect, of having 
mixed public housing projects, while private developments are seg- 
regated ? . 

The race-segregation issue is beginning to come up in connection 
with private housing also. Can the F.H.A. refuse to approve a cooper- 
ative project sponsored by a mixed group? Can a private builder, profit- 
ing from public subsidies that enable him to reconstruct a valuable 
central slum site, refuse occupancy to Negroes, some of whom may have 
been living on the site previously? New York and San Francisco say 
No. And while most private builders and lenders are yet to be convinced 
about “mixed” occupancy, the rising opposition of Negroes to slum 
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clearance and redevelopment will probably increase ‘until they are 
assured that their future condition will really be improved thereby. 

In some cities, notably Chicago, this issue is producing a state of 
political and psychological conflict which must somehow be resolved. 
As voters, the citizens seem to be increasingly opposed to discrimination 
in any form, while as householders and neighbors they are apparently 
as fearful and prejudiced as ever, or more so. Is this fear heightened 
by the housing shortage? by the recent influx of Negroes? by some 
presumed threat to property values? or by dislike of Negro neighbors 
per se? And if the color line is erased by public action, as is more and 
more likely, how should the adjustment be handled at the level of every- 
day living? By clear-cut surgical operation, to remove uncertainties? 
Or by gradual steps, starting under favorable and carefully controlled 
conditions? The people responsible for housing and city planning policy 
need some sound and tested working assumptions on these questions, 
simply in order to make routine decisions and resolve day-to-day conflicts. 

Even that citadel of segregation in all its forms, the “protected” 
upper class suburban community, is being challenged at a number of 
points. Zoned for large individual homes, should it still prevent the 


‘construction of apartments even though some of its own citizens would 


like to live in them? Should it keep out a public or cooperative project 
serving lower income families, even though it has large areas of un- 
developed land suitable for such a purpose? -Will it prohibit a small 
non-nuisance industrial plant despite the potential tax benefit? And will 
it continue to exclude Negroes, and perhaps Jews also, despite the con- 
victions of many of its citizens about “One World” and its implications 
for America? 

One of the long-standing precepts that has furthered segregation 
of all kinds is that property values and neighborhood “stability” depend 
on social homogeneity. But it can also be claimed that rigidly guarded 
uniformity simply means a very inflexible community that cannot adapt 
to changing conditions and may therefore be highly unstable in the long 
run. These opposing hypotheses should be tested. Also, what is the 
relation between homogeneity or heterogeneity and the quality of neigh- 
borly social life? Which brings us to another large issue: the nature 
and purpose of “neighborhood planning”. 


Sociat ORGANIZATION: THE NEIGHBORHOOD ISSUE 


The idea that a residential district should be planned as a physical 
and social entity, a more or less self-sufficient community with a definite 
boundary and certain required components, has become widely accepted 
in city planning practice, but is also subject to frequent and bitter 
challenge. 
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The concept of neighborhood planning reflected a general reaction 
against the monotonous and wasteful gridiron pattern of city development 
prevalent in the 19th century. Simply to devise an efficient street system, 
with relative safety and quiet for residential areas, and to locate schools 
and shops and parks conveniently, required some planning unit larger 
than the standard lot and block. Also, the endless mechanical grid 
seemed to symbolize, and perhaps partly explain, the lonely rootlessness 
and civic irresponsibility that were widely felt to be characteristic weak- 
nesses of urban society. The city was depersonalized, hence the restora- 
tion of neighborly communities would humanize it. The settlement house 
movement endeavored to provide a social focus for slum neighborhoods; 
and it came to be recognized that slums had a blighting social and 
economic effect on adjacent areas, necessitating complete “neighborhood” 
rehabilitation or reconstruction. At the same time, numerous suburban 
experiments in community planning were launched, with new street and 
land-use patterns that ultimately influenced ordinary building practice. 

In America a neighborhood has usually been defined as the area and 
population served by an elementary school, and the detailed standards 
developed by the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing recommend a 
population range of 2000 to 8000 with 5000 as a desirable goal, and an 
area of 50 to 250 acres. Outside boundaries should be marked by parks, 
main highways or other physical barriers, and no neighborhood should 
be crossed by a through road or railroad. Adequate community facilities 
for all everyday domestic and social needs should be provided. Such 
principles have had widespread influence, in Europe as well as America, 
and they are often reflected in official master plans. 

But there is also some strong opposition to the neighborhood principle, 
on the ground that it is reactionary in effect and sentimental in concept. 
In actuality, it is argued, the neighborhood idea is more often employed 
to promote the anti-democratic practice of segregation than to further 
democratic ideals. And there is no question but that most of the 
“neighborhood” or “community” associations organized by property in- 
terests are dedicated to the exclusion of “undesirable” groups, and that 
many official plans reflect this attitude. 

Furthermore, it is claimed that the whole concept is atavistic and 
false even when it reflects bona fide social idealism: that the healthy 
trend in modern society is away from localized “in-groups” and small 
parochial communities. True progress, made possible by modern methods 
of communication, means an ever-broader and more varied pattern 
of social life, encouraging individual selectivity in friends and activities, 
and a freer kind of personal development. It has been suggested that 
the neighborhood ideal represents merely an escape, a rationalization of 
the real problems which we are afraid to face. 
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Here is a major dilemma for the planner, whose routine decisions re- 
quire some assumption as to the proper organization of residential areas. 
And perhaps some of his questions can be stated in more specific terms. 


The Physical Pattern of Social Life: Selectivity versus Convenience 


Every human activity has some sort of environmental pattern. And 
every facility used by more than one family has some sort of “catch- 
ment” area. A first step toward resolving the neighborhood debate would 
be to learn how people move around now, for what purposes, under 
varied local conditions, and with full recognition of age-group and 
cultural differentials. A useful distinction might be made between ac- 
tivities likely to be shaped by factors of proximity and convenience, and 
activities in which qualitative selection or special personal interest is 
more likely to dominate, which therefore may or may not take place 
within a given area however efficiently organized. 

Convenience is probably a primary factor in most of the activities 
on which our present standards of neighborhood planning are based: 
everyday household shopping, children’s education and recreation, access 
to rapid transit or main highways. And we already know something 
about how to plan properly for such relatively simple functions. But 
when it comes to the more selective types of social activity, and the 
whole field of inter-personal relations, we know very little about the 
geographic pattern or what determines it. To what extent are these ac- 
tivities, also, influenced by physical proximity and local conditions? Do 
most friendships grow out of neighborly contacts, and change when 
people move? Are cultural and recreational activities stimulated and 
localized if certain physical facilities are near at hand? Or have rapid 
transit and the automobile so greatly broadened the potential locus of 
such attractions that no “neighborhood” could confine them? What kind 
of people tend to move about freely over wide areas, and for what pur- 
poses? Who utilizes which facilities in central metropolitan districts? 
And who are the people who cling to one district, whether it has any 
apparent “advantages” or not? [low does the pattern differ for differ- 
ent age-groups? If small children and their mothers are the most highly 
localized group, what is the scale of their activities, and when and for 
what purposes is their horizon extended? 


Should Cohesion and Self-Containment be Encouraged? 


However refined our knowledge of the present pattern, the question 
of whether or not to promote a larger degree of local unity and self- 
sufficiency, and for what particular functions, must still be answered. 
Do people trek back and forth mainly because they “belong” nowhere? 
Is the cohesive group, identified with a well-defined area, an instrument 
for gossiping “small-town” complacency or is it, like the family and 
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the home, ‘a basic’ requirement for emotional security in our society? 
Does it require a high degree of ‘social similarity, or can a strong 
neighborhood consciousness develop from a heterogeneous group? How 
does our high rate of residential mobility relate to the neighborhood 
question? Should we endeavor to provide an environment conducive to 
“settling down”? Some interesting evidence is beginning to accumulate. 
The important start made by the Lavanburg Foundation in financing 
Merton’s studies should now be carried further to cover a wide variety 
of local conditions. 

If some form of neighborhood unit is desirable, the conditions for 
its success should be explored: the social structure, the facilities to be 
provided, the size, the relation to the rest of the city. And how much 
should a neighborhood seem, physically, like a separate, enclosed unit? 
The sense of turning inward or outward, of being a distinct civic entity, 
or an overflow of the city, or wholly a part of it, can be greatly influ- 
enced by site selection, layout and architectural form. And this is’ one 
of the questions that puzzles the designers. Under what circumstances 
does enclosure produce a pleasant sense of intimacy, security and unique- 
ness, and when does it result in the unpleasant institutional “island” 
quality attributed to many housing projects? Such questions may seem 
vague and elusive to the social scientist. But the problems are real, 
the decisions have to be made, and examples of the whole gamut of 
“neighborhood” qualities and conditions could be found. 


What about the “Face to Face” Group? 


Some planners who approve the neighborhood principle think that 
the standard of 1000 to 1500 households is the wrong size: too small 
to permit real variety in function and facilities and social makeup, too 
large for genuine “neighboring.” And much of the recent empirical 
research in human relations suggests that the primary or face-to-face 
group — at the scale of court, block or building complex — is often a 
significant social entity. Moreover it is this group whose social life is 
perhaps most directly affected by drafting room decisions, whose im- 
pact we know very little about. 

In most modern site plans, homes are grouped around courts or cul-de- 
sacs, primarily for reasons of economy, quiet and traffic safety. But such 
arrangements quite arbitrarily establish the size of the “face-to-face” 
group, and the pattern of their everyday contacts. What should the 
site planner know about small groups? What kind of contacts and 
activities takes place at this scale, or would take place if properly 


planned for? The fine line between privacy and family self-sufficiency ' 


on the one hand, and casual group contact or cooperation on the other, 
a line that is constantly shifting in popular mores, has direct bearing on 
planning and design decisions at this level. Is there a trend toward 
neighborly cooperation in child care or other functions? What happens 
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to nonconformers who don’t want to know their neighbors, or whom their 
neighbors don’t like? Should the families at this intimate grouping be 
fairly similar, perhaps self-selected, or would this merely result in 
isolated cliques? What is the influence of family income, age levels, 
cultural background, and other factors? 


Hovusinc LocaTIon AND Civic STRUCTURE 


The two poles of the urban problem are suburban spread and central 
blight. Those who can afford it tend to move out, shops and services 
follow them, and there is a separate trend toward industrial decentrali- 
zation, now strengthened by defense considerations. Meanwhile, business 
offices, major cultural facilities, and many types of commerce and in- 
dustry remain closely packed in central districts, ringed by ever-widening 
areas of slum and blight occupied mainly by those who have no other 
choice. People tend to live farther from their work, and*traffic and trans- 
portation problems necessitate ever more costly and temporary remedies, 
_less and less covered by local revenues. High property values have im- 
peded reconstruction at the center, while the lack of any unified power 
at the metropolitan or regional level prevents comprehensive planning, 
and obstructs the rational development or preservation of outlying vac- 
ant land. 

It would be hard to find anyone, least of all in the housing and plan- 
ning professions, who would defend as positively “good” or “efficient” 
the present land-use patterns or administrative organization of a single 
big city or urban area. Invidious terms like “metropolitan sprawl” and 
“chaotic agglomeration” are almost universally applied, even in staid 
technical treatises. The remedies suggested are exceedingly varied, how- 
ever, and our powerful new housing and planning tools could be used to 
further quite different ends. 

The city planner’s unanswered questions are legion, and only a few 
of the major issues that directly affect housing policy will be suggested 
here. But the home is a base point in the urban web, whose proper re- 
lation to other elements such as employment, open space, or the central 
district, is of key importance to city structure and functioning. 

One vital question is the journey to work. The average distance cov- 
ered, and the time, money and energy spent in commuting, have probably 
all been increasing steadily, but we have very little factual data about 
it. Now, however, confronted by gargantuan problems of traffic and 
transportation, and with millions of homes to be built and a great deal 
of employment shifting its locale, we are beginning to ponder the possi- 
bility of a more efficient relationship between homes and work. And num- 
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erous defense considerations give added emphasis to this issue. Economic 
analysis is a prime essential, but the social effects of the journey to work 
should also be explored. What value do people place on relative con- 
venience to their jobs, by comparison with other values? What is the 
effect of a long, difficult or costly trip on working efficiency and on 
family and community life? What about the “weekend father” and 
the increasing segregation of residential areas from their economic base? 

Another question, that cuts across the whole range of practical 
problems from dwelling type to regional planning, is the matter of 


open space requirements. If everyone wants a private yard, it means a, 


spread-out low-density city, with attendant problems of communication. 
And if people should live within easy reach of big natural parks, farm- 
land or wilderness areas, this fact is obviously a major determinant in 
any city or metropolitan plan. A great many planners and civic-minded 
people decry the “ravaging of the land” in spreading urban areas. There 
is a strong feeling that more open space should be set aside, and that 
the sprawl should be delimited by green belts. Do the habits and de- 
sires of average citizens support these convictions? Is there a conflict 
between the way people want to live, and their political-economic insti- 
tutions with respect to land-ownership and land-use control? And what 
about the purely psychological effect of large open spaces? Would the 
“ereenbelt” principle, as officially endorsed by the British, give people 
a pleasurable sense of enclosure and contrast, as well as convenient rec- 
reation facilities? Is part of the “amenity” of a park the fact that one 
might always use it for pleasant purposes even if one rarely does? 

The use of centralized “big city” facilities is likewise a key question 
for city and metropolitan planning, as well as for neighborhood organi- 
zation. To the extent that people’s social, cultural and recreational pur- 
suits depend on frequent and easy contact with the specialized resources 
and institutions that only a large metropolitan center can provide, this 
is a counter-force against extreme decentralization. 


These issues and many others will affect decisions about the location 
of new dwellings. In relation to overall urban structure there are at 
least three distinct types of site theoretically available for housing de- 
velopment: a dormitory suburb, a reconstructed central site, and a com- 
plete new community. They will be considered here as “alternatives”, 
simply to highlight their respective problems and implications and be- 
cause different viewpoints tend to emphasize one or another. Almost any 
urban area might, however, find all three types of eee weed going 
on concurrently. 


Location No, 1: The Suburban Fringe 


Traditionally, most new housing is added on piecemeal at the edge 
of present built-up areas, and this is still the easiest and most “natural” 
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location for the construction of middle class homes by private builders. 
But if millions of additional dwellings are added in this way, it means 
an endless continuation of the “sprawl,” and a still greater distance 
between central areas and open countryside. Also, since most white 
collar and professional employment would probably still be concentrated 
in central districts, the journey to work would be greatly extended. 

If these conditions are accepted as inevitable, however, it is only on 
the premise that a metropolitan area is a single urban entity, a social- 
economic hence a physical continuum. And the corollary, as agreed by 
most planners and public administration experts, is that some sort of 
unified control at the metropolitan level is absolutely essential, to replace 
the present anarchic struggle among dozens of wholly independent com- 
munities. But this is no simple problem. The movement toward metro- 
politan government, which once looked so hopeful, is now apparently 
quite dead in any effective sense. The central city and its several sub- 
urbs are more jealous and uncooperative than ever, as a general rule. 
But why? Aside from the political and economic obstacles, so easy to 
dispose of by rational argument, are there perhaps some basic social 
obstacles? Does the increasing degree of class segregation as between 
. city and suburb foster political isolationism? Is there such a thing as a 
“metropolitan community,” despite its obvious functional oneness? Is it 
perhaps too new and unstable, too big and too diverse, for the average 
person to identify his civic interests wi ‘: it? Would it be possible to unify 
some governmental functions if cer. .« others (e.g., school administra- 
tion) remained in local hands? 


Location No. 2: Central Redevelopment 


The wholesale clearance and reconstruction of slum and _ blighted 
areas has only recently been made possible in the United States, through 
Federal subsidy and State enabling legislation, and this offers a second 
major choice for the location of new homes. This program raises some 
new problems, however: conflicting goals to be resolved, and basic de- 
cisions about urban form and function. 

The urban redevelopment movement is expected, variously, to im- 
prove the welfare of slum families, to remove civic eyesores, to stabilize 
central property values, to make old areas available for profitable build- 
ing enterprise, and to “save” cities from the disintegrating forces of 
decentralization. But in any case it is a major civic operation. Substan- 
tial population shifts may result, with all kinds of social implications. 

What will happen to the displaced families is one key question. Do 
they have strong neighborhood attachments? Will they live nearer their 
work or farther away? Will minority racial groups be better or worse 
off after the move? The forcible displacement of Negroes by public 
action in a crowded city full of color barriers raises the race relations 
issue in its most acute and turbulent form. 
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The welfare of badly housed families would often best be served by 
building an adequate supply of low-rent homes on vacant land before 
clearing the slums. But most local housing authorities can operate only 
within the city limits, where suitable vacant sites may be either nonex- 
istent, expensive, or in middle class residential areas opposed to the 
“intrusion” of public housing. 

And what principles should guide the re-use of areas slated for 
demolition? The most routine decision about the kind of development 
to be encouraged, and about “density” or dwelling type if it is to be 
residential. involves some basic premise about the city’s social, civic and 
economic requirements. In a number of cities new elevator projects 
house two or three times as many people as occupied ‘the former slums 
on the site. But if few people really want to live that way, there is a 
serious question whether such methods can either solve the housing 
problem or “save” central districts in the long run. Other cities, par- 
ticularly in Britain, are taking an opposite course and reducing the 
number of people living in central areas, in order to make the city 
hetter able to compete with suburban standards of amenity. 

A drastic policy of central decongestion, however, often means that 
the “overspill” must move outside the city limits entirely. Will our 
traditional civic boosterism permit us to acknowledge that our cities are 
too big and must be thinned out? And where will the people go? 
Sooner or later, redevelopment raises all the other questions. 


Location No. 3: New Communities 


The third possibility, crystallized in British policy, is to group varied 
types of housing, industry, etc. together to form a new and relatively self- 
sufficient urban entity. The “new towns” hypothesis assumes that further 
decentralization is inevitable, if only to relieve central congestion, but 
that it can be better handled than by piecemeal attachments to the older 
urban fabric. The new community would be large enough to support 
adequate civic services and cultural facilities and provide varied em- 
ployment, but it would be limited in size, and permanently protected 
from other built-up areas by a greenbelt of farms or parks. It might 
still be located, however, so that people could travel to the city or other 
communities with relative ease. 

In America this alternative has been given little official attention until 
recently, but pressure for industrial decentralization and general disper- 
sal as a defense measure is rapidly bringing it into public focus. But 
the power to encourage the development of complete new towns would 
put some heavy new responsibilities on housers and planners, The new 
British towns will have around 60,000 population: is this an efficient 
economic size under American conditions? A desirable social size? And 
just how self-sufficient could they or should they be? 
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The possibility of building a good-sized town all at once, to serve 
varied functions and a more or less cross-section population, likewise 
presents some special problems. Everyone living in it and all its in- 
stitutions would be “new”: how does a healthy community develop under 
such circumstances? Is it important to attract and organize a group of 
potential citizens, employers, etc. ahead of time, to participate directly 
in the planning and development? Despite our traditional “small town” 
idolum, which implies some degree of social mixture, would it be difh- 
cult to attract middle-class and professional families to such a com- 
munity? Would it be better to start on raw land, from scratch, or with 
a small existing village or town? : 


CONCLUSION 


This is a long list of questions to put to the social scientists. And 
it could be a great deal longer. In presenting the problems posed so 
urgently by the small group of planners, architects, and housing experts 
consulted, the difficulty has been mainly a matter of selection and ruth- 
less cutting. 

And at best it is only a rough outline, suggesting the complexity 
and practical significance of numerous issues without explaining any 
of them fully. But it seemed important to emphasize the range and 
variety of questions that confront us, even at the price of superficiality, 
in order to demonstrate the wide field for fruitful social studies of all 
kinds. 

Whatever its limitations, however, this article poses real problems. 
Every one of these questions has to be answered in some form in the 
ordinary course of our work, whether or not adequate evidence is avail- 
able. To the extent that social research can enlighten our decisions, the 
essential framework for satisfactory family and community life will there- 
by be improved. 
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SOCIAL SURVEYS AS PLANNING INSTRUMENTS FOR HOUSING: 
BRITAIN! 


Henry COHEN 
THE ASCENDENCY OF THE SURVEY 


The British Social Survey in its basic form dates from the work of 
Booth and Rowntree. The classical surveys were exhaustive statistical 
reports primarily oriented to poverty conditions. They became a tool of 
the reformer by pointing up discrepancies among the population and 
depicting the problems of the poor. 

More recently, before the enactment of the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1944, a number of social and economic surveys have assisted in 
the town planning process. The Wartime Social Survey, an official govern- 
ment agency, organized a series of studies dealing with the wartime 
adjustment of civilians and military personnel to the difficult conditions 
of British existence. The 1947 Town and Country Planning Act was 
revolutionary in character. It indicated the need for comprehensive 
‘ surveys prior to the development of town plans. This need did not emerge 
as a theoretical requirement, but rather as a realistic attempt to assess 
conditions prior to planning and to examine alternative courses of action. 
A leading part in the development of the planning survey was played by 
Ruth Glass, Max Lock, P. Sargant Florence, Tom Brennan, Janet Madge, 
Dennis Chapman, and a group of talented young researchers under the 
able leadership of Louis Moss in the Government Social Survey. This 
activity received the strong support of groups like the West Midland 
Group and the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction. 

It would be difficult to deal thoroughly with their total output; what 
follows is an attempt at a partial evaluation. Only time will tell how 
successful the surveys have been; achievement in planning is the basic 
criterion by which they can be judged. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE SURVEY 


The public housing movement in Great Britain received wide support 
much earlier than in the United States. The large-scale construction of 
public housing affects the housing market in many ways. First of all, 
such large scale developments by a responsible building group (the 
municipality) cannot be accomplished without careful consideration of 
the auxiliary facilities and services required by housing estates. The 


I am greatly indebted to Professor P. Sargant Florence, Director, and Mr. Leo 
Kuper, Assistant Director of the Coventry Sociological Survey. 
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speculative builder interested in fast turnover does not generally feel re- 
sponsible for providing the required neighborhood facilities and services. 
His basic interest is in recouping his investment in one area and going 
on to build elsewhere. Because public housing is a long-term community 
investment, architects and planners must develop an understanding of 
the relations between housing, the neighborhood, and the larger com- 
munity area. The appreciation of this responsibility by public officials 
indicates the need for survey work. The survey is expected to provide 
the knowledge and the insight necessary for relating the houses to one 
another and to the community as a whole. 

Second, public housing of a permanent nature is, as already indicated, 
a long-term investment. Standards of construction, continued serviceability, 
and basic costs are of vital importance to the public official. As a long- 
term investment of community effort and wealth, housing must be 
designed so as to be physically sound and socially useful for the life of 
the investment. These problems suggest the need for surveys on the 
dynamics of housing utilization and satisfaction over long periods of time. 

Third, the contro] over design which the “market-place” theoretically 
exerts in the private housing sphere is greatly reduced and modified in 
public housing. Even in private building the control of the “market-place” 
is more of a fiction than a conceptual tool, Its main effect is to restrict 
radical innovations. Only over long periods of time are its effects on 
design observable. Because he plans on a large scale and is assured of 
a market, the public architect has greater freedom to develop radical 
innovations and to express his own values. Therefore, it is necessary to 
establish some social controls over this relative freedom enjoyed by the 
public architect; one such control is the survey. The survey provides 
an opportunity for “consultation” with the potential consumer. The 
consumer preferences derived from the survey provide a substitute for 
the “market mechanism.” 

The support for the planning survey was increased with the post-war 
rise of the Labour Party. Among other things, this victory meant a shift 
from a government supported by the private entrepreneur class to a 
government supported by the working people. This transfer of power 
involved considerably more than the development of new controls, for 
many controls would have been necessary, even with a Conservative 
government: it introduced a new and unusual ethic. For example, it is 
remarkable to observe in survey after survey the unaffected discussions 
of “amenities,” compared to the emphasis on real-estate values that 
dominates most of the city planning literature in the United States. 

Despite Britain’s dependence on strict controls and despite the 
resulting concentration of power in a central authority, the prevailing 
democratic ethic includes the recognition of a basic responsibility to the 
electorate. The social survey emerges as a substitute for the theoretical 
“market situation” in adjusting policy to the needs of the public. Because 
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of its inherent limitations, the survey can rarely be a determining in- 
fluence, but it is always a vital one. Some of these limitations will be 
discussed below. 





THE FRAMEWORK OF THE SURVEY 


The social survey as utilized for town-planning’ purposes is, by its 
very nature, action-oriented. It is a pre-planning census of population, 
housing, land use, and other economic characteristics. In addition, an 
enumeration of social facilities and an analysis of “catchment” areas are 
usually included. Although the surveys are generally similar in methods 
and contents, there is sufficient variation to make generalization difficult. 

The basic types of data of the social survey include: 

a. a sample population census and demographic analysis; 
b. a description of behavior and living conditions, with emphasis 
on housing, industry and employment, shopping, and leisure 


boty 
time; 

c. the collection and evaluation of attitudes, preferences, and 
intentions. 


Tom Brennan’s survey of Wolverhampton (1) includes: an examina- 
‘tion of the economic and social structure of the town; an analysis of 
the industrial life of the district, its character, organization, and trend of 
development; and an analysis of population, housing, transport, educa- 
tion, recreation, and other social services. Finally he reports “such 
suggestions as appear to contribute best to the future of the district.” 

Louis Moss employs a somewhat different classification. He considers 
the following social facts important for the town planner: 

a. the composition of the population; 

b. the manner in which people earn their livings; 
c. the living conditions of the people; 

d. the leisure time activities; and 

e. the type and level of social relationships. 

He adds, 

The sociologist working with the planner must therefore provide him with 
data describing present conditions and social activities and also give some 
indication of what changes in such conditions make life happier and more 
complete. For this purpose it is necessary to study the attitude of the people 
to present conditions and their desires for change. (2) 

Many planners have undoubtedly leaned heavily on the results of the 
social surveys. The enumerative techniques of the surveys are a form of 
social accounting. The computation of overall averages points up devia- 
tions, and these deviations provide the planner with an obvious field of 
-activity. One of his important objectives is the reduction of below-average 
deviations. 

The compilation of survey data provides the planner with a relatively 
whole picture of the town, its many functions, and its people. This in- 
tegrated approach provides insights and indicates relationships that would 
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not otherwise be apparent. The comprehensive survey is the key to com- 
prehensive planning, for it permits the more intelligent organization of 
criteria and a better balanced system of priorities, The survey increases 
the rationality of administrative procedures. It helps reduce the waste 
of trial and error by improving the evaluation of past experience. 

The social survey is also used to encourage citizen interest in public 
issues. Louis Moss suggests, “If people have themselves participated in 
making decisions on the plan, then surely they will feel stronger attach- 
ment to the resulting town. The process of making surveys of facts and 
attitudes and organizing public discussion of the results may be useful 
for bringing the planner into contact with the people.” (5) 

This concern with the democratic aspects of the survey is also ex- 
pressed in a preliminary report on the Coventry Sociological Survey: 


. . . planning in a democratic country must be based on the wishes of the 
people for whom the plans are designed. For example, what types of houses 
do various people want? Would they prefer a breakfast room and kitchen 
together as a labour-saving device or would they rather have separate rooms? 
To consult all families in a large town is an expensive, long-drawn-out affair, 
and impracticable. Hence . . . a small representative sample of the population 
is selected for questioning, and conclusions drawn as to the attitudes and wishes 
of the people. 


THE LOCATION OF SHOPPING ACTIVITY 


Some of the survey findings are of sufficient theoretical interest to 
warrant further study. For example, Tom Brennan discovered in his 
Wolverhampton study that people were more likely to use a not-too-distant 
shopping area in the direction of the town center, rather than one nearer 
to them in the opposite direction. This points up a difficulty in planning 
local services in the approximate geometrical center of a neighborhood 
area. Brennan states, 


Firstly, it means that in the absence of any strong factors working in the 
opposite direction, an estate like Low Hill is probably too near the centre of 
the town to be planned as a complete separate unit, Secondly, it means that 
if the planning is to ensure that the maximum use is made of the shopping 
facilities provided, they would be sited with the knowledge of the population 
movements in mind. 


The difficulty of planning neighborhood areas in large cities is ap- 
parent. A large number of centers with strong attractions for residents 
of local areas provides many alternate outlets for activity.. Brennan’s 
law, as it is already called, may apply to other simplified urban situations, 
and in its general implications, apply to more complex situations. 
Although it is an important factor, the influence of physical distance 
diminishes as various social, economic and technological elements are 
brought to bear. 

Brennan also discovered that greater use was made of local shopping 
facilities among families whose main wage earner worked locally, than 
among families whose main wage earners worked outside of the local 
area. (1) Unfortunately, the supplementary data were insufficient for 
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further analysis of this finding. The material does, however, indicate the 
important relationship between the location of the workplace and the 
location of other facilities and functions. How important the localization 
of work is for “neighborhood integration” remains a moot question, but 
the relationship certainly requires further study. 


Some CRITICISMS OF THE SURVEY APPROACH 


Hidden away in the mass of local facts and descriptions are occasional 
findings of general interest and importance. For example, in summarizing 
the results of a household inquiry in “The Hartlepools,” Ruth Glass 
states, 
The amenity standards of dwellings on weekly tenancies are worst, while 
those of dwellings on monthly, quarterly or annual rentals are best, even 
better than those of owner-occupied houses. (3) 

Mrs. Glass comments parenthetically, 


This fact is quite consistent with the results of a more detailed analysis which 
showed that in the Hartlepools, owner-occupied houses are of a slightly lower 
social grade than houses on monthly and other rentals. 

There is no further explanation of the finding. 


This failure to elaborate a point of theoretical or sociological interest 
can almost be regarded as characteristic of the social survey. The survey 
is primarily concerned with enumeration and the discovery of simple dis- 
tributions; a full analysis of suggestive material is rarely made. Nor is 
there ever a refined breakdown of the quantitative data that is presented. 
The urge to develop findings, rather than to explain anything, is so 
compelling that the importance of the minority element in the specific 
distribution is often overlooked. In most behavioral distribution patterns 
there are “minority” intentions, motivations, and forms of activity. These 
latter aspects must be understood and appreciated in applying research 
to planning. 

There has been little progress towards developing a sociological 
framework for these surveys. Quantities of data are being collected on 
a variety of situations, but without a framework it is difficult to place 
these findings in a meaningful setting. Much experience is thus wasted, 
and no systematic body of knowledge is built up. 


SuRVEY OF PREFERENCES 


The survey method has been criticized for not employing attitude 
questions appropriately. Informants cannot be expected to give intelligent 
answers to questions when they do not fully understand the alternative 
possibilities. It is argued that creative and original solutions in planning 
and architecture should not be stymied by uninformed opinion. For 
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example, the City of Coventry might wish to know whether potential 
occupants of public housing prefer to live in flats or row houses. To 
ask the question, “Do you prefer to live in a flat or in a row house?” 
and leave it at that would not be very illuminating. Or the city architect 
might want to know whether people prefer low apartment houses to 
high ones. His decision will be based on more than a report of prefer- 
ences, since a simple preference question may confront people with 
alternatives among which they are not free to choose. Nor are they likely 
to appreciate the factors that may dictate an increase in apartment house 
construction. They are unable to evaluate fully the complex cost factors, 
the diverse pressures on the use of land, and the technological possibilities. 
Most informants in a city like Coventry do not know what flat living 
is like, If there is a general resistance to flats, and if a careful evaluation 
indicates the advisability or economy of flats for certain segments of 
the population, then the nature of the resistance to flats should be 
investigated, 

laced with this situation, the Coventry Survey decided to study the 
structure of the attitudes toward flats and row houses. Instead of a dis- 
tribution of preferences, it seemed more important to understand how 
such factors as privacy, space for gardening, noise of neighbors, and 
previous housing experience are related to the preference for flats or 
row houses. This analysis is still under way, but it was sufficiently fruitful 
in its early stages to warrant further exploration. 

On the basis of a preliminary analysis the research group opposed 
the plan of the Town Council to build a small group of austerity flats. 
The reason was that these dwellings might prejudice the chances of 
building flats in the future when large numbers might be required. It 
was suggested that the austerity construction be confined to traditional 
row houses. The basic assumption was that the resistance to flats might 
he overcome if some good flats were built as examples. Such flats, pro- 
vided with a good heating system, soundproof party walls, adequate 
private spaces, etc. might be more acceptable to those who had preferred 
row houses. If the austerity flats were built, the prejudice against flats 
generally would become even more fixed than at present. 

Another minor problem illustrates the difficulty of using the simple 
preference question. The research group was asked to find out whether 
people preferred cream paint or some other color. It would have been 
simple to get a frequency distribution on this question. However, early 
in the interviewing it became apparent that the cream paint used was 


of a rather poor quality: it did not wash easily, and continued scrubbing - 


exposed the plaster. The city architects had originally introduced the 
cream walls and uninterrupted wall surfaces for aesthetic reasons; but 
this ran counter to the accepted standards of taste in the area. Had the 
solution been a serviceable one, the tenants might have been more 
receptive. ; 
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The household interviews and the special study of furniture and 
room decoration indicated that these latter elements were usually of 
traditional design. According to the tenants’ experience and taste, the 
furniture and decoration seemed to clash with the cream-colored walls. 
The public architect had provided a “modern” shell, but he had not 
indicated what kind of furniture and. decorations would blend in with 
the structure, the design features, and the color scheme. The role of the 
architect is not completed with the design and construction of the dwell- 
ing; he has the further responsibility of interpreting and explaining his 
work, 

If the original paint-color question had been asked, the majority 
would probably have expressed a preference for darker colors. This 
finding could have been cross-tabulated by occupation, education, pre- 
vious housing experience, family composition, etc. but our insight into 
the problem would not have been advanced very much. 

Svend Riemer has observed. 


While a statement of preferences may clarify the immediate market situation, 
it does not furnish any clues for long-term planning policies. (6) 


This is especially true because buildings usually outlast their first tenants. 
The responsibility to future tenants precludes complete dependence on 
the preferences of the initial occupant. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ANALYSIS 


Most of the surveys deal in part with a neighborhood development. 
The specific factual material is needed for planning purposes, but the 
general discussions do not on the whole represent important contributions 
to the theory of neighborhood life and organization. A variety of object- 
ive indices (fish-and-chips shops, cinema or shopping catchment areas, 
etc.) is used for delineating neighborhood boundaries. There is, however. 
little basic understanding of how people themselves subdivide a city; 
what the subdivisions mean to them; what they .get out of these local 
areas; and what importance they attach to neighborhoods. 

Ruth Glass has developed an index of neighborhood integration for 
Middlesbrough. The index measures the concentration of social activities 
within each neighborhood. 


Such concentration exists if the people who live within the boundaries of a 
particular territorial group use their own neighbourhood institutions and, 
furthermore, if these institutions are used almost exclusively by them. (2) 


These social activities include the schools, the adult and youth clubs, the 
post offices, and the shops. She finds that dispersal of social activities 
is the norm: 

It is broken only when a particular combination of negative characteristics 


occurs: the co-existence of geographical isolation, of poverty, and of social 
homogeneity. (2) . 
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There is no attempt to evaluate or to measure the effects of sentiment and 
interpersonal relations in the index of neighborhood integration; it is 
solely a measure of activity. 

Professor T. S. Simey in a review of the Middlesbrough survey 
comments, 

The neighbourhood which is investigated is defined as a “distinct territorial 
group” identified for the most part by economic indices and factors associated 
with poverty. The extent to which close social contact between members of 
the groups actually exists is ignored... The very questions are begged which 
are fundamental for the sociologist: namely, how many social groups exist, 
how are they constructed, how far the social needs of man are satisfied 
by the group life he actually enjoys, and finally, the ways in which satis- 
factory forms of group life can be encouraged by the town planner. The 
answers to these questions cannot be obtained merely by studying “neigh- 
bourhood integration,” if that is assumed to be dependent on the extent to 
which social activities in and around such institutions as schools, post offices, 
churches, or pubs, are concentrated within neighbourhoods. (7) 

A further indication of the level of discussion on the neighborhood is 
found in Brennan’s review of the Low Hill neighborhood in Wolverhamp- 
ton.(1) The Low Hill estate consists of 5,250 houses: 4.400 of them built 
by the municipality, “and the rest by private enterprise, including one 
block specially built by a lecai firm to house its workers.” In response 
to a general question, seventy-five informants commented, “Decent people 
should not mix with slum people.” 

Brennan’s comment on this response is curious! 

This seems to reflect not that all the persons living on the estate are snobs 
or that they themselves are slum families, but that there is a general wish 
for more variety in what might be called the personality make-up of the 
estate. It is reasonable to assume that this sort of attitude would be bound to 
arise in an estate where the population all belonged to the same income group, 
the shops sold the same grade of goods, the cinemas a narrow range of seat 
prices, and all the smaller things that go with such a set-up. The need for 
variety of this kind could probably be met in the planning of such an estate 
by scheduling some parts of it, or a few houses in each street, for what is 
normally called better class housing, in the hope that it would attract people 
slightly “better” than the normal income group. (1) 

Throughout the neighborhood discussions in the surveys there is an 
underemphasis on the basic reciprocal relationship between neighbors. 
While the pattern of utilization of local facilities is important to the 
planner, it is also important not to neglect the informal relationships 
that are a basic part of social living. These relationships affect the 
utilization of community facilities in many ways, and they certainly 
condition the evaluation of these facilities. The shortcomings of the 
“objectivist” approach are sharply portrayed in the above quotation. 
This difficulty is present in most of the survey literature. The discussions 
seldom reveal a grasp of the dynamic interaction between interpersonal 
relations, housing utilization, and community activity. 

A fuller appreciation of the house-community nexus is required. Only 
as planners and architects understand more fully how home and com- 
munity complement each other will they be able to design better houses 
in better communities for the broad mass of people. Professor Charles 
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Madge, perhaps more than most other sociologist-planners in Great 
Britain, shows a keen awareness of this interplay. 


It should be possible for everyone to move easily and without embarrassment 
between the different degrees of privacy, from the closed room to the open 
common. In England, there has been a reaction from the overcrowded back- 
street where no one has any privacy at all and this reaction often takes the 
form of high hedges, lace curtains, and a strong tendency to keep apart from 
neighbours . . . On the other hand, if essential privacies are guaranteed, it 
is possible . . . to coax people out of their inturned phase and on to shared 
local spaces, as there are fundamental human satisfactions in seeing neigh- 
bours and being seen by neighbours, provided this can be done without social 
strain or self-consciousness. (4) 


THe NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


The changing relationship between dwelling functions and community 
functions is one of the important elements contributing to housing and 
neighborhood obsolescence. As already indicated, the tremendous in- 
vestments in housing and structural facilities retard change. This financial 
factor, the cultural resistance to new designs, and the frequent reluctance 
to exploit new technological possibilities, have made our cities into 
unwieldy structures that are burdens on their populations. 

The Survey has been basically concerned with accounting for the 
present and forecasting the future, primarily in terms of population 
characteristi¢s, housing requirements, and industrial possibilities. The 
limitations of such accounting and forecasting are not yet appreciated. 
One important task of research is to explore the implications for planning 
of being unable to forecast adequately. 

The need for flexibility is not limited to architectural devices; there 
are significant social aspects which have not been analyzed. Emphasis 
on the dynamics of change in planning and housing might contribute 
to a greater effectiveness in both fields. Flexibility in design requires 
not only consideration of specific requirements that can be foreseen, 
but also a margin for unpredictable future requirements. To proceed as 
if all is predictable accords to the planning process a greater degree 
of rationality than it really has. 

The following assumptions are salient to the problem of flexibility. 
They require further empirical study and analysis. 

a. Space is perhaps the most important item in providing flexi- 
bility, because it is an uncommitted resource. 

b. Reduced development charges and quicker and less expensive 
construction methods would shorten the period of amortization 
and facilitate a quicker turnover of structures, and of land 
use pattern. 

c. The flexibility of internal design must be enhanced through 
improved movable partitions, reduced emphasis on unchange- 
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able structural elements, and development of: multi-functional 
spaces and furnishings. 

d. Increased mobility of occupants may assist in making the 
best use of the available structures. 

e. Greater flexibility in attitudes will facilitate the introduction 
of mechanical, legal, social, and economic steps necessary to 

deal with the problem. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 


One of the primary shortcomings of the social survey is its lack of 
a sociological] framework. As Professor Florence stated in a talk before 
the Rotary Club in Coventry, “. . . it is necessary to add the logical to 
the social.” To accomplish this task, more sociologists have to “ get 
their feet wet” in the planning and housing fields. There are real advan- 
tages for sociology in collaborating with the economists who have 
organized many of the British surveys. The subject-matter is rich, with 
many specific problems on which to focus. The development of co- 
operation between the various technicians has already begun, but many 
obstacles still remain. 

The fields of housing and town planning are not uncontroversial 
areas of study. The problems involved are in many respects political, 
and both fields are in politics to stay. Planning and housing involve a 
variety of political, legal, and economic mechanisms, e.g., zoning, taxation, 
eminent domain, public ownership, administrative programming of public 
works, etc. Were these merely procedural questions, the planners and 
architects could regard themselves as impartial experts, and the collab- 
orating sociologists might have a clear field for “objective study.” As 
it is, these matters frequently involve substantive issues with profound 
political and social implications. The town planning process requires 
the planner to make innumerable qualitative evaluations and decisions 
regarding social structure, human relationships, and human aspirations 
and prejudices. Planning and housing issues often evoke widespread 
differences. Some are reconcilable, many are not! 

Unless some sociologists are willing to work within this framework, 
it is unlikely that an adequate basis of collaboration between planning 
and sociology will be established. A point of view is a necessity in 
planning, though even some planners do not think so, Creative progress 
will not result from simple fact-finding alone, but through the appli- 
cation of different ideas, their refinement, and then further development. 

Most problems in urban living lend themselves to more than one 
solution. In the organization of specific courses of action, a choice 
among alternatives is required, and risks are usually incurred. Through 
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specific action programs, continued study of particular situations, and 
occasional errors, many different ideas can be developed and tested. 
Sociologists can participate in this process of decision, if they are 
willing to share its inherent risks. 

It is up to the sociologist to make the overtures. A basic change in 
attitude on the following crucial points seems to be indicated. 

1. Most sociologists are unwilling or unable to comprehend the 
daily pressures under which the planner or architect functions; or else 
they piously reject the thought of being pressured. 

2. Sociologists will have to accept the importance of “leg work.” 
Planning and housing research in operational situations frequently in- 
volves simple data collection, unexciting tabulations, and hurried super- 
ficial analyses. The possibility that such tasks could be useful without 
being “basic” is startling to the sociologist. 

3. The sociologist often rejects the responsibility for making deci- 
sions. Suggestions are usually worded as follows: “If you want to do 
this, well, then you might try .. .” or “If, however, you think that this 
is advisable, then perhaps you could...” “If, If, If...” Rarely accepting 
responsibility for decisions, rarely getting into the spirit of the calcu- 
lated risk, usually qualifying whatever comments are offered, most 
sociologists succeed only in mastering the world of the absolute indefinite. 
The academic preoccupation with the indefinite allows little light to 
be thrown on the selection of alternate objectives, the development of 
means, or the choice of tempo. The difference between the academician 
and the practitioner is that the latter has already adapted himself to 
the uncertainty of human existence, and is determined to crystallize a 
definite course of action within this framework. 

The need for both generalized and specialized sociological theory in 
housing and planning is not in dispute. The present need is not only 
for accumulating research data on housing, but also for developing a 
cadre of sociological intermediaries who can so relate the fields of 
activity that advances can be made all along the line. For this activity, 
we require sociologists of no less ability than those employed by 
universities and foundations. 

The following suggestions are offered as part of a creed for this 
sociological cadre. 

1. The reason for undertaking research will be its possible in- 
fluence on the formation of policy for physical planning and development. 
Research problems will be undertaken only if they can be expected to 
yield meaningful and practicable results. 

2. Research will not be undertaken for its theoretical interest 
alone. However, many results of applied research will, of course, serve 
as leads for further basic research. 

3. From a timing point of view, research will be undertaken 
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only if it can be completed in time to affect current policy decisions. 

4. From a qualitative point of view, research should be under- 
taken only if its findings may reasonably be expected to be less crude 
than the data and insight on which decisions would otherwise be based. 
Research efforts are to be aimed at reducing errors and risks in the 
formulation and execution of public policy. In operational research of 
this kind. a counsel of perfection may be a counsel of inaction. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding, it is important to stress that practical sociologists 
with no link to theoretical developments cannot fulfill their proper 
functions in the planning and housing fields. The experience of Great 
Britain in the Social Surveys clearly illustrates this difficulty. On the 
one hand, there is a tremendous body of material, and, of course, a 
large group of experienced researchers working in planning and housing. 
On the other hand, the lack of a theoretical framework for the survey 
work reduces its utility. The analysis remains out of focus; the signi- 
ficance of problems is not always grasped; and the lack of perspective 
blurs relationships and meanings. In Great Britain, with a profusion of 
practical surveyors, the need is for further development of theory to 
get more meaning from the data already collected. In the United States, 
with an abundance of theorists, we require additional able sociologists, 
who are willing to roll up their sleeves and face reality. 
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A REFORMULATION OF THE “FILTERING” CONCEPT 
Ernest M., FisHer and Louis WINNICK 


There has been a growing interest in recent decades among housing 
economists in the observation and interpretation of the forces governing 
the sale and rental of dwelling units in a relatively free market. This 
new interest, occasionéd in part by a growing need for such work, has 
been leading towards the gradual evolution of a new area vi specializa- 
tion within housing economics, generally termed “housing market analy- 
sis.” Although important work has been produced, housing market 
analysis is still in its early developmental stage, and much effort is still 
employed in attempts to construct an adequate framework within which 
to organize and evaluate its material. 

It is a characteristic and even natural weakness of any emergent 
specialization that many of its important terms and basic postulates 
remain inadequately defined, i.e., they are not meaningful as a basis 
for empirical investigation. Housing market analysis contains a number 
of such elements. A well-recognized corollary phenomenon in many 
social disciplines is that the logical defects embodied in hypotheses 
which are superficially plausible often do not manifest themselves until 
an attempt is made at empirical verification. At this point, it is disclosed 
that a given hypothesis lacks merit, not necessarily because it is incon- 
sistent with observable data, but rather because so many difficulties are 
encountered in designing investigatory techniques capable of testing the 
hypothesis that its ambiguities become exposed. It is, of course, true 
that even when an hypothesis is rigorously stated in verifiable form, there 
may exist so many gaps and difficulties in the data that no unambiguous 
conclusion can be reached. This is a lamentable obstacle to research in 
housing and other fields and perhaps will always be. One is tempted to 
add that, because this latter difficulty is especially characteristic of 
housing market analysis, a real responsibility is placed upon its practi- 
tioners to subject their operating postulates to a greater measure of 
critical analysis, the reward of which is often greater clarity. 

One does not have to cast about very far to seize upon a prime 
example for illustrating that housing market analysis is as yet in the 
infant stage. That example is the concept of “filtering,” although such 
other terms as “housing need,” “housing shortage,” “blighted area,” and 
“real estate cycle” might have equally served as text. This paper will 
make an effort to re-examine the filtering concept and to reconsider its 
meaning as a guide to the empirical researcher. 

Despite the admitted importance to housing and housing research 
of the filtering process or filtering “fallacy” (depending on one’s point 
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of view, filtering has become almost a political argument and a polemical 
subject), housing market literature does not abound with instances of 
explicit attempts to describe the process, not to speak of careful defini- 
tions. The formulation by Professor Ratcliff (5) is probably the most 
specific and complete statement: 
It is a well-recognized phenomenon that housing tends to move downward in 
the quality and value scale as it ages. Thus housing that is introduced at or 
near the top descends gradually through successively lower value strata. It is 
often contended that the needs of additional housing on the part of the lower 
income groups can be met by the production of an adequate supply of new 
housing for the upper income groups. Thus used homes would be released to 
be passed down to successively lower levels until the effect reached the bottom 
of the market. This process is popularly referred to as “filtering-down” and is 
described most simply as the changing of occupancy as the housing that is 
occupied by one income group becomes available to the next lower income 
group as a result of decline in market price, i.e., in sales price or rent value. 

In subsequent analysis, Professor Ratcliff adopts the restriction that 
the general level of incomes and the income-rent ratio are assumed to 
remain constant. (5) The National Housing Agency said of filtering-down 
that “a decline in values (with the passage of time) occurs within each 
rental class in- relation to the general level of prices.” (4) Colean appar- 
ently adopts a formulation quite similar to the one given by the National 
Housing Agency. (1) Other (and looser) usage of “filtering” leaves the 
implication that the process has occurred whenever occupancy in a 
house or neighborhood has succeeded to a “lower class” of people. The 
meaning of “lower class” is generally lower income groups, although at 
times it may refer to racial and ethnic groups lower in the community’s 
or the observer’s social scale. 

To serve as a basis for empirical verification and measurement of the 
filtering process, these statements need considerable qualification. Both 
the recognition of the latent weaknesses in these commonly held views 
of the filtering concept and the need for redefinition emerged when an 
attempt was made to use them as a basis for gauging the extent of 
filtering on the Lower East Side in a study by Professor Leo Grebler of 
the Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (2) Some of the findings of this research project will be presented 
in passing. 

The weaknesses in some of the current discussions on the filtering 
concept, some of which stem from inadequate definition, may be summar- 
ized as follows: 1) there is some confusion between the process of 
filtering (lower rents and prices) and its effect (succession of occupancy 
by lower income classes); 2) they give no satisfactory indication of 
how to detect and measure lower prices, rents, and incomes; 3) the 
explanation of how filtering is produced is less than complete. 
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RENT-PRICE CHANGES AND SUCCESSION OF OCCUPANCY 


Statements on filtering generally assume that the succession of lower 
and lower income groups (however measured) occurs because of a fall 
in rents and prices. But this is only an inference. If one discovers that 
a dwelling unit has declined significantly in value (however measured), 
but that the successive occupants have had the same or higher incomes, 
has the dwelling unit filtered down? Conversely, if one finds occupants 
of lower income, but no change in rents, has filtering occurred? In short, 
are we to infer a decline in occupant’s income from knowledge of the 
rent behavior, or are we to infer a decline in rents from knowledge of 
the occupant’s income? It appears that the intent of most definitions 
is that rent is the variable to be measured, but this is not completely clear. 

While it is broadly true that there is a direct correlation between 
incomes and rents, it is also true that the range of incomes of occupants 
in any narrowly defined rental or price class is considerable. Sometimes 
an attempt is made to surmount some, but not all, of these difficulties by 
assuming a constancy of incomes and income-rent ratios.’ Such ceteris 
paribus assumptions are frequently made by economists and are often 
quite useful for theoretical speculation. For empirical tests assumptions 
of this kind are too drastically restrictive and are a decided handicap. 
The fewer the restrictive assumptions an hypothesis makes, the more 
useful and realistic it becomes. Also, we are not told just whose income 
is to be measured — the gross income of all occupants of a dwelling 
unit, the income of the social family, or the income of a spending unit. 
These considerations attain considerable importance when changes in 
the amount of doubling-up or in the custom of taking in lodgers occur. 
Grebler found that changes in the extent to which lodgers were taken 
in on the Lower East Side over a period of forty years created an added 
difficulty in interpreting the filtering process. This would also be pertinent 
in an area such as Harlem, where the institution of the paying lodger 
has become an important factor. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF FILTERING 


The great weakness in current filtering definitions lies, however, in 
their inadequacy as a guide to measurement. Filtering is a process in 
time; and if filtering is attributed to physical depreciation of structures, 
it may be considered a very slow process in time. Since the only useful 
unit for measuring rents or values and occupant incomes is the dollar, 
we are confronted with the problem of correcting for changes in the 


*It would seem that such conditions must imply that no changes can take place 
in either the level or distribution of rents in current dollars. 
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unit of measurement that are certain to occur over even short periods of 
time. Professor Grebler found that the median rent on the Lower East 
Side increased from $11.50 in 1902 to $22.50 in 1940 although there 
was little new construction and little change in the physical composition 
of the area’s housing inventory. (2) In spite of the deterioration taking 
place over a period of thirty-eight years, rents expressed in current 
dollars nearly doubled. Similar results would, it is likely, be found for 
many dwelling units in other areas. 

If rents of dwelling units are measured at the bottom and top of a 
business cycle, one would also find considerable changes in rents expressed 
in current dollars, A luxury apartment rent may fall quite sharply in 
a declining market, and thus make it appear that the apartment is 
filtering down even without any visible physical deterioration. This rent 
decline is a response to general economic forces exerting a downward 
pressure on the prices of nearly all goods and services. 

Housing market economists, aware of the deficiencies inherent in 
current-dollar measurements, nearly always suggest deflation of dollar 
values into constant dollars. This process is implied in the NHA defini- 
tion of filtering cited above. Colean is quite explicit: “. . . these large 
movements [of dwellings} from one price class to another should not 
all be interpreted as filtering-down. For a large part, they are indications 
of a general lowering of the price level .. .” (1) 

These sources do not make it immediately clear as to what kind of 
price index is to be used to deflate dollar rentals. One might assume, 
not unfairly, that some index of consumer prices is indicated. Although 
there are many difficulties associated with securing such indices? for 
earlier periods, Grebler has ",een able, with aid of a constructed and 
roughly accurate index, te deflate median Lower East Side rents, with 
the following results: 


Deflated Median Rents Lower East Side 
1902 $11.50 
1940 12.76 


Again, filtering-down is not in evidence. 

This finding has led to a reconsideration of the logical validity of 
the “deflation” argument and eventually to its rejection. Deflation of 
two current dollar rentals (or prices) for two different periods in time 
can measure only a single change, namely, the change in the “real” 


*This is entirely apart from certain technical considerations, even if the indices 
were available: 1) There is a question whether to include or exclude the rent com- 
ponent from such a cost-of-living index. 2) The index would have to be a highly 
local one; national or even city indices might be too broad to be useful. 3) Most 
important, problems would arise concerning the comparability of the market baskets. 
Not only is there the usual problem of comparability between two widely separated 
points of time, but by the very nature of the filtering process the successive occupants 
are likely to have quite different baskets because of differences in income, tastes, 
ethnic origin, etc. 
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value of the rent expenditure. This change in the real value of a rental 
is not at all synonymous with filtering. It-is merely a measure of the 
movement in the price of one commodity compared to that of a group of 
prices. This kind of movement can be brought about by many forces 
that operate in a dynamic economy, Changes in consumer preferences, 
changes in technology, and even changes in taxation are but a few of the 
factors that could explain such a relative price movement. Since such 
changes are constantly occurring, one might expect changes in the real 
price of housing over time. Deflation of rents cannot measure filtering, 
and definitions of filtering which explicitly or implicitly rest on price 
deflation are not logically meaningful. Deflation of rents and prices. 
may be useful in measuring such things as change in the real income 
of landlords or change in the real cost of shelter space in terms of its 
command over other consumer goods and services, but it cannot by 
itself detect filtering. 

A parallel difficulty arises in the measurement of the incomes of 
successive occupants which might indicate filtering by implication. If 
’ of successive occupants are examined for two periods of time 
thirty or forty years apart, one is likely to find that these incomes 
expressed in current dollars have risen. If deflation by a price index 
is attempted, one then only measures a change in real income over time. 
On the basis of some fragmentary evidence, Professor Grebler has found 
that the real income of an important group of Lower East Side residents 
rose considerably between 1914 and 1939, This is simply a reflection of 
forces making for increase in the standard of living in our economy. 
Likewise, the movements in the business cycle produce broad changes in 
both dollar income and real income. If only the changes in income of 
successive occupants were used to measure filtering, a very large number 
of dwelling units would not appear to have filtered down at all, even 
though general opinion would contend that they had. Later occupants 
might well have higher dollar and real incomes than earlier occupants. 

Secondly, even if lower income could be established, the test is 
inconclusive, since income-rent ratios may have been altered. These 
ratios, while exhibiting some stability for short periods of time, have 
been far from constant. Median Lower East Side rents as a percent of 
income of a fairly representative group of occupants were 28 percent in 
1902-04 and 23 percent in 1939-40. Changes in the proportion of rent 
to income reflect changes in other basic variables, such as the position 
of housing in consumer scales of preference and changes in the levels 
of income.‘ 


incomes‘ 


3Income data are even more difficult to obtain than rent data. 


‘The ratio of income to total consumer expenditures appears to have a long-run 
downward trend, although it is subject to considerable cyclical variation. The intro- 
duction of the automobile and other new and important consumer goods during the 
twenties appears to have created significant alterations in this ratio. 
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A REDEFINITION OF FILTERING 





The inadequacy of the concept of filtering-down as currently defined 
to serve as a guide to the measurement of filtering stems from one basic 
source. These definitions fail to recognize that the physical decline of 
housing and the concomitant decline in rents or price constitute a move- 
ment relative not to all other prices, but rather to the quality structure 
of housing in general as measured in rents and prices. A redefinition of 
the filtering process is suggested — a definition, it is hoped, which is 
both logically valid and capable of providing a basis for measurements. 
Filtering is defined as a change over time in the position of a given 
dwelling unit or group of dwelling units within the distribution of housing 
rents and prices in the community as a whole, Filtering can be depicted 
as the change of a given dwelling unit’s place in the frequency distribu- 
tion of rents (or prices) ; the degree of change can also be measured by 
utilizing the mean of the distribution as a bench mark. If in Period | 
a dwelling unit occupied a given position, as expressed by its rent or 
price in the Period I frequency distribution of rents or prices, and in 
Period II the relative position of the same dwelling unit has changed, 
then filtering may be said to have occurred. The displacement from mean 
or median will indicate the degree of filtering. If filtering-down has 
accurred, as it is most likely, the displacement will be towards the 
left. It is possible, even if infrequent, that a displacement towards the 
right is exhibited. Then the unit may be said to have filtered up, a 
concept that has been surrounded with the utmost confusion in market 
analysis. 

The question arises as to how this displacement might best be meas- 
ured. If the entire rent and price distributions for both periods can be 
ascertained, the amount of displacement might be measured in units 
of the standard deviation of each distribution. A second alternative 
might measure the displacement in terms of the dwelling unit’s change 
in percentile rank.* 

When the entire distribution in one or the other of the two periods is 
unknown but only the mean or median is available, the amount of dis- 
placement can be measured by changes ’in ratios. If in Period II the 
ratio of the rent (or price) of the given dwelling to the mean or median 
rent of Period II is lower than the comparable ratio in Period I, then 
filtering-down may be said to have occurred.® This last measure is a 


*Although this would be tantamount to displacement from the median rather 
than the mean. Since rental and price distributions frequently give the median rather 
than the mean, it may be a highly useful measure. In many ways the median may 
be even superior to the mean as an indicator of the community standard, 


*Such measurements of filtering might also be approximated by comparing the 
rent changes of a dwelling unit with a rent index. This index would have to be so 
constructed as to take account of the changing composition of the community’s 
housing inventory, which current rent indices do not do. 
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useful short-cut approximation, but appreciably less accurate than the 
more refined measures if significant and not unlikely changes have oc- 
curred in the shapes of the distributions between Periods I and II.’ 


A second question arises as to the kind of frequency distributions 
which are to be used. The ideal distribution would be one composed 
of all dwelling units of the market area in which the tested dwelling 
unit is located. Since this is likely to be a counsel of perfection, con- 
sidering the unavailability of data on such a basis and obscurities in 
the meaning of market area, a city-wide distribution would be a close 
approximation. Distributions covering larger areas, state or nation, 
cannot yield reliable results even if their use may be occasionally 
necessary. 

It is believed that such a formulation of the filtering process is both 
free from inherent ambiguity and meaningful for purposes of empirical 
investigation. It may be noted that such a definition of filtering can be 
made in terms of current dollars of each period. Since the movement 
is relative to the housing standard of each period, no transformation into 
constant dollars is necessary. Considering the complex problems asso- 
ciated with the selection and use of price indices, any test which can 
avoid this step becomes more useful to the research worker. What is 
important is that the dwelling unit which is to be tested be identifiable 
for both periods. 

Major additions and alterations, such as changes in the size of the 
dwelling unit, weaken this test if the identity of the original dwelling 
unit is obscured. Ordinary maintenance, repairs, and conversions do not 
invalidate the test, but presumably will affect the amount of displacement. 

The usefulness of this test may be further broadened by applying 
it to an entire neighborhood rather than to a single dwelling unit, pro- 
vided the boundaries of the neighborhood do not undergo too much 
change over time. In this case, the mean or median rent of the neighbor- 
hood can be compared with the mean or median rent of the entire city 
in each time-period, and its displacement noted. Professor Grebler 
employed a variant of this technique in his Lower East Side study. He 
found that the median Lower East Side rent in 1902 was 88 percent of 
the Manhattan median; by 1940, this ratio had declined to 62 percent. 
It could be concluded that the Lower East Side* had undergone filtration 


It would also be less useful in making comparisons of filtering between different 
communities or urban areas. 


‘It is sometimes argued that areas such as the Lower East Side do not filter, 
since the tenements were constructed for the lowest income groups to begin with. 
Waiving the income argument for the moment, it must be remembered that the Lower 
East Side tenements at the time of their construction were better housing than they 
are today. A tenement may filter down as well as a luxury apartment, although 
perhaps at a different rate. Moreover, tenements on the Lower East Side fifty years 
ago were occupied by middle-income as well as low-income families. 
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over the years, a conclusion that could not be reached by the use of 
current filtering definitions. 

The succession of occupancy by lower income groups is not part of 
the definition of filtering. Only the relative change in rent or price is 
both a necessary and a sufficient condition for filtering. That the relatively 
lower rents will induce occupancy by lower income classes is only pre- 
sumptive; it is not a requirement for filtering. Although, strictly speaking, 
filtering can occur with no change in the occupancy of a dwelling unit, 
it is probably true that succession by lower income groups will follow 
the decline in rents (given no significant alterations in the income-rent 
ratios). It must follow, however, from the discussion that what is meant 
in that case is relatively lower income classes.® One cannot logically infer 
that succession by a lower income class must imply filtering-down or 
succession by a higher income class must imply filtering-up, although it 
is probable that such a correlation would emerge if a suitable investiga- 
tion could be made. Filtering is a movement of dwelling units, and the 
test for filtering is in rent and price, not income. 


SomE REASONS FOR FILTERING 


The third source of difficulty with current discussions on filtering is 
in its explanation of how filtering occurs. Filtering seems to be nearly 
always attributed to physical deterioration of housing, or more accurately, 
to the market’s evaluation of this deterioration as expressed in rent or 
price. This argument is, at worst, in error and, at best, incomplete. For 
physical deterioration is only one of many factors that contribute to the 
filtering process. If this factor is examined, it is clear that it is not 
deterioration alone that produces filtering, but differences in the rates 
of deterioration. If no new construction were to take place and the stand- 
ing stock of housing were affected by no other force than a uniform 
rate of physical decay over time, no filtering would occur. Each dwelling 
unit would occupy the same relative position’ in the housing hierarchy 
that it had in the past. While there might be in the meantime wide 
changes in dollar rents (and incomes), these would be reflections of 
other economic forces, but not: of filtering. It is only because some 
dwelling units deteriorate more rapidly than others, whether due to the 
original quality of construction or to the lack of proper maintenance 
and repair, that a displacement can occur. The market takes note of these 
conditions by a decreased willingness to buy or lease, and this expresses 
itself in lower prices or rents. 


*The income position of the occupants in each time-period relative to each 
period’s income distribution. The measurement might be similar to those discussed 
for measuring rent and price displacement. Income distribution data on a local area 
basis are virtually nonexistent for earlier periods and only infrequently available at 
the present time. 
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But differences in the rates of deterioration are not the only, perhaps 
not even the most important, causes of filtering. Such deterioration is 
only one aspect of a more general explanation. A displacement of a 
dwelling unit will occur whenever, in the judgment of the market, there 
is a change in the relative desirability of a dwelling unit as compared 
to available alternatives. Physical deterioration is but one particular 
manifestation of lessened desirability. 

Any other manifestations of decreased desirability, often subsumed 
by the housing economist under the category of “change in taste,” pro- 
duce filtering as effectively as the deterioration process, since they result 
in similar shifts in rent or price. The construction of a factory in a 
residential neighborhood, it has been pointed out, generally has a de- 
pressing effect on relative values. The decrease in rents and prices may 
induce succession of occupancy by lower income classes. A change in 
transportation facilities may cause a neighborhood in the center of the 
city to become relatively less attractive.’° Large twelve-or fourteen-room 
apartments may, because of a servant problem, become less alluring, 
and filter down much more rapidly than could be accounted for by 
physical deterioration. Certain architectural designs may no longer meet 
' with favor; witness the large price reductions necessary to sel! a “Spanish 
type” home in the East. A change in location of a school, or the modifi- 
cation of a zoning ordinance, can have similar effects. The list can be 
expanded almost indefinitely. | 
New construction, particularly if accompanied by changes in design and 
layout and the addition of new devices, will accelerate the filtering of 
the existing standing stock as a greater number of more desirable alterna- 
tives is made available to the market. As newer units are added (generally 
at higher than average rents), the community standard is raised; and 
statistically the mean or median of the distribution is shifted to the 
right; most existing units are further to the left. Demolitions of the 
lowest-priced (and presumably the poorest) housing will have a similar 
effect by raising the average quality of the housing inventory. Thus, 
while filtering can occur within an existing stock, changes in the size 
of the stock, through new construction and the improvement in average 
quality that it implies, so hasten filtering-down as to enable it to reach 
almost all existing housing. 

All those changes which can produce relative changes in rent and 
price can produce filtering even if no new construction takes place.** 


This is one of the factors that may be associated with the decline of the Lower 
East Side. 


“Ratcliff contends that a surplus at the top of the housing hierarchy is necessary 
before filtering can occur. But this does not seem to be a necessary condition for 
filtering. Filtering can occur within a given standing stock. It is true, of course, that 
filtering is one of the mechanisms by which increases in the aggregate standing stock 
may result in an increase in the total number of units occupied by the lower income 
groups. It is in this sense that a surplus at the top becomes necessary. 
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FILTERING-UP 


The concept of filtering-up has also received occasional attention 
from housing economists. The meaning and usage of this term, however, 
has not been made entirely clear. As the term is used in this paper, 
filtering-up implies the movement of a dwelling unit or group of dwelling 
units to a higher position in the rent or price distribution of the com- 
munity’s housing. The filtering-up of a dwelling unit may be brought 
about by a major conversion which increases the desirability of the 
dwelling and therefore its rent or price. The housing of an entire 
neighborhood can filter up as its average quality is raised through new 
construction. The Lower East Side, for example, appears to have fil- 
tered-up between 1934 and 1940 when the ratio of median Lower Fast 
Side rent ‘to the median rental of Manhattan rose from 53.0 percent to 
62.5 percent. The construction of Knickerbocker Village, alterations to 
existing units, and the demolition of some of the worst units in the 
housing inventory raised the average quality of Lower East Side housing 
during these years, relative to the quality of housing in Manhattan as 
a whole. 

One sometimes encounters the statement that while dwelling units 
filter-down, only people can filter-up.’* The contexts in which such state- 
ments are found generally imply that over time an improvement in hous- 
ing quality takes place for the community as a whole, an improvement 
which is discernible in such physical characteristics of housing as design 
which permits more light and air, increased plumbing and bathroom 
facilities, decreased intensity of occupancy, lower density, and so forth. 
While such a process may be taking place over time, it is not as yet 
subject to any rigorously objective measure. This general improvement 
cannot be satisfactorily identified by prices or rents, but only by some 
score-card which can evaluate physical characteristics of housing. It is 
also true, however, that standards for rating quality improvements in 
physical terms have not been sufficiently defined to yield objective results. 

Clarity is not served by referring to such a process as filtering. The 


term “filtering-up” might best be reserved for the relative improvement - 


of dwelling units as measured by altered rents or prices, measured 
against some objective standard, such as average community rents or 
prices. It is suggested that some other term be employed in order to 
refer to a general improvement in housing standards as measured by 
physical characteristics, It can be objected, with some justification, that 
dollar rents and prices may be an inadequate guide to relative quality 
differences and its changes over time. A change which leads to an increase 
in the rent of a dwelling unit, say the appearance of a new transporta- 


*Rodwin’s discussion (6) of the filtering process in this article contains a number 
of examples of the prevailing misconception as to the nature of this phenomenon. 
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tion facility, does not necessarily improve the physical quality of the 
dwelling unit. It merely gives it added desirability which is reflected in 
the rental. It is also conceivable that one dwelling unit can have physical 
quality characteristics (measured in some fashion) superior to those of 
another with a higher rental, Lewis Mumford’s recent discussion of 
New York’s Park Avenue “slums” is in this vein. Such arguments, which 
are not without merit, are not new to economists. The deficiency of 
price in reflecting “inherent” value has long been a controversial topic 
in economic discussions. Nevertheless, it is the market mechanism, 
however imperfect, that is our only objective guide to quality differences. 
A better measure may be needed, but it is not yet available. 


SoME SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF FILTERING 


Two further points need to be made concerning problems in measuring 
filtering. The first is related to the doubling-up problem mentioned 
earlier, A given dwelling unit, such as may be found in Harlem, may not 
appear to have filtered down, even when tested by the means outlined 


in’ this paper, because its relatively higher rent is supported by an 


extreme form of apartment-sharing associated with racial barriers. Yet 
popular opinion, substituting subjective judgment for an objective test, 
may feel that filtering-down in some way has occurred. It is not imme- 
diately clear how this qualification is to be made. Perhaps in this case 
rent per spending unit occupying the dwelling unit may have to be con- 
sidered a superior measure of filtering, but the problem is left open. 

The second difficulty is more serious, namely, the effect of rent control 
on filtering measurements. For filtering to be objectively assessed, the 
market must be left free to express itself in terms of dollar rents and 
prices. Rent control interferes with the operation of the market mechan- 
ism. It reduces the strength of the implication that relatively lower rents 
will be followed by lower income occupancy. At the same time, any 
frequency distribution containing both controlled and uncontrolled units 
loses much of its significance. It might be suggested that separate dis- 
tributions be made for the rent-controlled and control-free units, but 
so many complex problems would be presented that the meaning of the 
filtering test would become obscured. Economic research in price behavior 
has in the past been vexed with baflling difficulties in interpretation of 
the effect of price control in the framework of its.findings. There may 
be no easy way for dealing with this problem. 

However, much empirical work can be done with filtering on periods 
ante-dating rent control. This is almost a virgin field. Much remains 
to be known about the time pattern of filtering-down, differences in the 
rate of filtering for different types of structures and for different areas, 
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and the effects of new construction upon the standing stock of housing. 
It is quite probable that filtering produced by different causes proceeds 


at different rates. It would be useful to learn something about these 
differences. 
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THE GHOSTS OF HOME OWNERSHIP 
Joun P. DEAN 


Social scientists are aware of the way social thinking and cultural 
institutions from one era sometimes carry over to another in which they 
are less suited to the changed technological or economic conditions. 
Despite the maladjustive influence of these carry-overs in hampering the 
adaptation of our economic institutions to current needs, we seldom have 
research evidence on just how they impinge on the day-to-day welfare of 
individual citizens. Only rarely do the field researches of today’s sociol- 
ogists yield glimpses of the larger social currents that lie in the back- 
ground. Yet in area after area of our economic life we have historical 
evidences that eighteenth century .economic thought is still around. 
Catherine Bauer puts the question directly: “Is the home ownership con- 
cept merely a sentimental if persistent survival, bolstered by speculative 
building practice?” 

In the research here reported, a few shreds of evidence converge to 


‘suggest that two ghosts of the eighteenth century haunt the home owner- 


ship pattern: (1) the middle-class Protestant ethic, and (2) classical 
economics. The data are narrow in scope and far from conclusive, but, 
added to the evidence already accumulated, they lead us to question the 
ways in which our “home ownership institutions have traditionally oper- 
ated. In a limited way they indicate how research data from non-housing 
surveys can be marshalled to throw light on our housing folklore and 
its relation to family welfare. Research directly designed for housing 
studies, of course, would be many times more productive. 

For many families of modest income, home ownership today repre- 
sents a step up into middle-class respectability. But middle-class aspira- 
tions in our society are often supported by the Protestant ethic: higher 
status and standard of living are individual responsibilities; they are 
the result of hard work, thrift, ingenuity, and self-denial; property is 
viewed as the fruit of individual effort, and its accumulation is supposed 
io reflect moral integrity and reliable work habits. 

Such a creed may not be too dangerous for middle-class families. 
They usually have some financial resources to fall back on; the head 
of the family often has substantial education; and they are in a position 
to ascertain the hard facts about home purchase. But it is a questionable 
guidepost for working-class families that are most vulnerably exposed 
to the economic vicissitudes of our society and least able to appraise 
the so-called “imperfections” of our home-vending market. The data 
here presented suggest that the “persistent survival” of these two eigh- 
teenth century ghosts leads many working-class families into home pur- 
chase under circumstances that may jeopardize their economic welfare. 
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Surveys made from 1948 to 1950 among representative cross-sections 
of the adult population in two middle-sized cities, Elmira, New York, and 
Steubenville, Ohio, included a number of questions relevant to this 
thesis. The questions were not the same in both cities, so the results 
here presented are sometimes for one city, sometimes for the other, and 
only in occasional instances for both. 

To begin with, we find that more home owners than renters desig- 
nate themselves as middle-class (Table 1). This is true regardless of 
actual socio-economic class as noted by interviewers. 


Table 1 
Cxiass IDENTIFICATION AMONG OWNERS AND RENTERS! 

















Owners Renters 

. Percentage who Percentage who 

Interviewers’ designate them- designate them- 
socio-economic selves as middle Total selves as middle Total 
rating class* cases class* cases 
A&B 82% (61) 71% (14) 
& 59% (179) 49% (115) 
D 30% (46) 26% (70) 
Total 59% (286) 42% (199) 








*Elmira data. 
*The question read, “If you were asked to use one of these names for your 
social group, which would you say you belong to — the middle class, lower class, 
working class, or upper class?” Since only a few respondents placed themselves 
in the upper class, this category was combined with the middle class. 





Furthermore, if home owners are recruited more from the ranks of 
adherents to the Protestant ethic, we would expect to find among them 
stable families that are better integrated into community life. This 
expectation is borne out; more home owner are church-goers, union 
members, and voters (Table 2). 














Table 2 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE, UNION MEMBERSHIP, : 
AND Votinc AmMonc Owners AND RENTERS 
Higher Lower 
Percentage who: socio-economic level socio-economic level 
Owners Renters Owners Renters 
Attend church 92% 80% 88% 19% 
Belong to a union 57% 44% 60% 55% 
Voted in 1948 election 82% 72% 77% 50% 
Total cases (97) (60) (61) (78) 





'Steubenville data. 








Home owners have lived longer in the community, and more of them 
think their home towns are “very good places to live.” (Table 3) Appar- 
ently, middle-class aspirations among the more stable families lead them 
to acquire property and settle down. 
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Table 3 


STABILITY AND SATISFACTION WITH Home City 
Amonc Owners AND RENTERS 














Higher Lower 
socio-economic level socio-economic level 
Elmira Owners Renters Owners Renters 
Percentage living 
in the city 20 
years or more 66% 46% 51% 52% 
Percentage say- 
ing city is “very 
good” to live in 76% 65% 68% 56% 
Total cases (117) (114) (47) (72) 
Steubenville 
Percentage living 
in the city 20 
years or more 82% 64% 76% 63% 
Percentage say- 
ing city is “very 
good” to live in 59% 55% 48% 41% 
Total cases (97) (60) (61) (78) 





Although we usually think of the white-collar and managerial classes 
as the recruiting grounds for home-ownership, almost half of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers are home-owners (Table 4). Of course, 
home-ownership requires a certain level of income, and we find sharp 
differences in home-ownership when we compare the different socio-eco- 


nomic levels among the semi-skilled and unskilled workers (Table 5). 




















Table 4 
Home Ownersuip AMONG DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Steubenville Elmira 
Percentage of Total Percentage of Total 
home owners cases home owners cases 
Professional, mana- 
gerial, white- 
collar, and self- 
employed 54% (82) 58% (142) 
Skilled workers 56% (80) 59% (147) 
Semi-skilled and 
unskilled _ 
workers 45% (112) 43% (95) 
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Table 5 


Home OwnerSHIP AMONG SEMI-SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS 

















Steubenville Elmira 
Percentage of Total Percentage of Total 
home owners cases home owners cases 
Higher socio- 
economic group 61% (44) 49% (49) 
Lower socio- 
economic group 34% (68) 37% (46) 





Home ownership appeals especially to persons of foreign extraction. 
Apparently their old-world attitudes in the new-world setting make them 
unusually receptive to American middle-class aspirations for property 
ownership. And home ownership is especially attractive to those of 
foreign extraction in the lower economic strata, as seen by the greater 
difference in home ownership between respondents of native parentage 
and foreign-born parentage in the lower economic group as compared with 


the higher economic group. (Table 6). 


Table 6 


Home OwnersHip AMONG PERSONS OF FOREIGN EXTRACTION# 

















Higher socio- Lower socio- 
economic group economic group 
Percentage of Total Percentage of Total 
home owners cases home owners cases 
Respondents whose 
fathers were born 
— in the United 
States 54% (96) 35% (85) 
— outside the 
United States 74% (109) 59% (71) 





‘Steubenville data. 





We might expect home ownership with its legal and financial com- 
plexities to restrain the middle-class aspirations of persons with little 
education. Yet a surprising proportion of owners (in most classes, a 


higher proportion than among the renters) has only a grammar school 


education or less (Table 7). 
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Table 7 







EpUCATIONAL LEVEL AND Socio-Economic Group 
OF OWNERS AND RENTERS 






































Owners Renters 
Lower Higher Lower Higher 
socio-econ- socio-econ- socio-econ- socio-econ- 


omic group omic group omic group omic group 





Steubenville 
Percentage with grammar 
school education or less 57% 38% 46% 22% 
Total cases (61) (97) (78) (60) 
Elmira 
Percentage with grammar 
school education or less 37% 21% 44% 14% 
Total cases (47) (117) (72) (114) 





But middle-class responsibilities are not always easy for a wage- 
earner to bear. More home owners in the lower economic groups say 
that they have to struggle for everything they get; they also are more 
likely to feel bitter about life (Table 8). However, for those who can 
‘afford homes, frustration seems to be less among owners. 


Table 8 


FRUSTRATION FEELINGS AMONG OWNERS AND RENTERS? 




















Lower Higher 
socio-economic group socio-economic group 
Owners Renters Owners Renters 
“Do you agree or dis- 
agree with the state- 
ment: ‘I have to struggle 
for everything I get 
in life.” ” 
Percentage agreeing 17% 64% 53% 54% 
Total cases (47) (73) (175) (114) 
“How often do you feel 
bitter about the way 
things turn out for you?” 
Percentage saying 
“often” or “sometimes.” 64% 33% 28% 40% 
Total cases (47) (73) (180) (115) 





*Elmira data. 





We can construct a rough index of satisfaction by combining five 
questions similar to those of Table 8. The difference between owners 
and renters is most marked on the lowest economic level, the renters being 
more satisfied that the owners (Table 9). 
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Table 9 


ScorE ON SATISFACTION INDEx AMONG OWNERS AND RENTERS® 




















Owners Renters 
Socio-economic 

rating by Percent scoring high Total Percent scoring high Total 
interviewer on satisfaction index cases on satisfaction index cases 
A&B 44% (62) 50% (14) 

& 33% (180) 31% (115) 

D 15% (47) 25% (73) 
Total 32% (289) 30% (202) 








°Elmira data. 





Much of the case for pushing home ownership among low-income 
wage earners and persons of foreign extraction and low education as- 
sumes that our housing market machinery provides adequate homes for 
such families to buy. Yet the housing market set-up rests in turn on 
three out-dated assumptions of classical economics: (1) that the prac- 
tices of self-interested entrepreneurs, who build houses for sale in the 
open market, will provide merchandise suited to consumer needs; (2) 
that supply and demand will set a fair market price for individual hous- 
ing units; and (3) that consumers are rational and well aware of the 
market alternatives that work for or against their self-interests. 

Actually, home-seeking families must deal in a market that has pri- 
vate and secret transactions, scattered and unique commodities that are 
hard to compare, and no fixed market-place. And most of these families 
come to the home-vending market without previous experience; they 
naturally lean heavily on the advice of the real estate man or builder 
who profits by the transaction. Under these circumstances, we can hardly 
expect the inexperienced home-buying families to enter the market for 
homes as rational, careful consumers. 

These difficulties are aggravated in times of boom and shortage: the 
inadequacies of available vacancies lead families to look to new con- 
struction; higher costs are matched by the optimism of prosperity; mod- 
est homes for rent are hard to find; various “easy payment” plans are 
temptingly available; and the promotional techniques of home-selling 
groups are actively at work. In times like these, families of modest 
income are strongly encouraged to convert their middle-class aspirations 
into the fact of home ownership. 

Working-class families are especially likely to buy when market cir- 
cumstances are hazardous: only in boom times when steady employment 
puts their incomes above normal do most of them feel they can afford 
to buy. 

Fewer wage earners in the higher brackets and white-collar classes, 
but more wage earners in the lower economic strata, purchased their 
homes during the recent postwar housing boom (Table 10). 
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Table 10 


Time oF Home PurcuaseE AMONG DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS’ 





Time of Home Purchase 














1945 1946 | 
or or Total 
earlier later cases 
Professional, managerial, 
white collar, and self- 
employed® 78% 22% (32) 
Wage earners in the higher 
socio-economic group 74% 26% (47) 
Wage earners in the lower 
socio-economic group 53% 47% (45) 





"Steubenville data. 
®These persons were not divided into higher and lower socio-economic groups 
because only an insignificant proportion were in the lower socio-economic group. 





When asked about the circumstances associated with home purchase, 
those who bought in 1946 or later were less likely to mention positive 
- things, such as wanting a nice neighborhood or a more up-to-date house 
and were more likely to mention difficult family circumstances, such as 
being forced to move (Table 11). 


Table 11 


CIRCUMSTANCES ASSOCIATED wWitH HoMEe PURCHASE 
BY TIME OF PURCHASE® 





Time of Purchase 














1945 1946 
Mentioned among reasons or or 
for home purchase” earlier later 
Wanted a nice neighborhood 26% 9% 
Wanted a more up-to-date house 20% 11% 
Forced to move from previous 
quarters 10% 32% 
Total cases (101) (44) 





*Steubenville data. 
Percentages do not total 100% because these responses were part of a check- 
list question to which respondents were asked to indicate as many answers as applied. 
I y I 





Furthermore, more of the families that purchased in 1946 or later 
said they were forced to buy in order to find a place to live. More of 
them said that the house was worth less than they had paid for it, and 
found the costs of owning came to more than they had expected 


(Table 12). 
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Table 12 


UNSATISFACTORY ASPECTS OF Home PURCHASE 
Amonc Postwar PurRCHASERS" 





Time of Purchase 


1945 1946 
or or 
earlier later 
Said they were forced to buy to find 
a place to live” 18% 43% 
Said costs of owning came to more 
than they expected 35% 46% 
Said house was worth less than they 
paid for it 14% 32% 
Total cases ; (101) (44) 


"Steubenville data. 
*See footnote 10. 








White-collar workers are drawn toward home ownership by such 
things as the desire for a better neighborhood and a more up-to-date 
house; we may interpret these as secondary indications of middle-class 
status striving. Having a place for their old age appeals more to wage 
earners; because so many factors other than home ownership are related 
to old-age security, this probably reflects the eighteenth-century notion 


that property ownership means security (Table 13). 


Table 13 


Reasons ror Home PurcHASE 
AMONG DIFFERENT OccUPATIONAL Groups" 











Mentioned among Semi-skilled 
reasons for White Skilled or unskilled 
home purchase“ Collar Workers workers 
Better neighborhood 31% 18% 14% 
More up-to-date house 28% 22% 10% 
Place for old age 11% 20% 27% 
Total cases (35) (45) (52) 











*Steubenville data. 
“See footnote 10. 





As we might expect, a greater proportion of wage earners were forced 
to buy in order to find a place to live. More of the white-collar classes 
said they were overcrowded in their previous quarters, but they may 
have higher standards in this matter, since more of the wage earners 
said that they were doubled-up with relatives in their previous quarters. 


(Table 14). 
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Table 14 


UnsatisFractory Aspects or PurcHase AMONG 
DIFFERENT OccuPATIONAL Groups’® 











Semi-skilled 
White Skilled and unskilled 
Collar Workers workers 
Forced to buy to have a 
place to live 17% 31% 27% 
Overcrowded in previous 
quarters 29% 11% 6% 
Doubled-up with relatives 
in previous quarters 6% 16% 21% 
Total cases > (35) (45) (52) 








*Steubenville data. 


We can divide the home owners in Steubenville into three groups: 
(1) those who said both that they were forced to buy and at the time 
they decided to buy were in one of the following difficult housing cir- 
cumstances: doubled-up with friends or relatives, recently married, 
forced to move from their previous dwelling place, overcrowded in 
previous dwelling, or recent arrivals in the city. (2) Those who said 
either that they were forced to buy or that they were in one of these difli- 
cult housing circumstances. (3) Those who neither said that they were 
forced to buy nor that they were in one of the difficult housing circum- 





stances. 
Table 15 illustrates the sharp penalties imposed on families forced 
into home purchase by the “imperfections” of the housing market. 


Table 15 


PERSONAL REACTIONS OF PERSONS PURCHASING 
Unver Various CrrcuMSTANCES'® 





Forced to buy Either forced to buy 








and or 
in difficult housing in difficult housing 
circumstances circumstances Neither 

Say costs of owning were 

greater than expected 59% 37% 33% 
Say the city previously lived 

in was a better place to live 50% 32% 25% 
Agree with the statement: 

“These days a person has to 

always be on the lookout to 

keep people from taking 

advantage of him.” 82% 60% 67% 

Total cases (29) (57) (72) 








*Steubenville data. 
“Percentages do not total 100% because these three categories represent ze- 
sponses to different questions; they are combined in one table for brevity. 
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The foregoing data give a few indications of how sociological re- 
search can throw light on the operation of the home- ownnhip market. 
Research on dwelling design, family needs, and housing standards would 
benefit the study of home ownership just as much as other fields of 
housing. But home ownership also needs systematic research in the 
major area where it differs from rental housing: the complex operations 
of the home-vending market. 

Fach year hundreds of thousands of families with only vaguely for- 
mulated objectives buy homes under confusing market conditions. We 
no longer permit consumers to buy noxious products in the open market, 
nor do we allow them to speculate on 10 per cent margin in a rigged 
stock market as we did in the 1920’s. But in home purchase we continue 
to leave unnecessarily wide areas of market risk, and, by bolstering the 
urge to home ownership with the Protestant ethic, even encourage families 
to buy for their own good. 

Even though these long-term, debt encumbered purchases tie each 
family’s future to the speculative real-estate market, little or no research 
has shown what is involved in these decisions. We know ‘that most 
American families want to own their homes. We know they are motivated 
in various degrees by desires for ownership, for security in old age, for 
a better environment for their children, and for social prestige. We 
know, too, that they are encouraged to buy by the well-organized promo- 
tional techniques of home-selling groups that eagerly capitalize on the 
underlying predisposition to own. We know that in times of shortage 
many of them feel forced to buy in order to get a decent place to live. 
And ‘we know that they must trade in a hazardous market that deals with 
merchandise unevenly distributed among all varieties of new houses, 
second-hand houses, custom-built. houses and rental dwellings. We also 
know that families with different interests and activities, with different 
assortments of members, with different incomes and abilities to pay, and 
at different stages of development jump into the chill waters of mortgage 
indebtedness under varying market conditions. But we know next to 
nothing about how all these various elements are perceived by different 
types of home purchasers, how they combine in the decision to buy, and 
how they relate to the satisfaction of housing needs. The data of this 
paper were merely the incidental by-products of two surveys on inter- 
group relations. But they suggest that these problems are readily re- 
searchable. So far we have not seen fit to, undertake the necessary re- 
search to illuminate which families buy which kinds of homes under 
which market conditions, Market research in home ownership is long 
overdue — research that will help protect the purchaser, not a grease 
the rails for the home-selling industry. ; 
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THE SOCIAL COSTS OF SLUMS 
Jay RUMNEY 


Slums, like poverty, have been a feature of human societies since the 
dawn of history. Public awakening to their seriousness, however, is of 
recent date. Both in England and in this country the middle eighties saw 
a great deal of literature on “How the Other Half Lives,” and “The 
Shame of our Cities,” and the studies of Charles Booth and Jacob Riis 
stirred the consciences of people. Demands for the abolition of slums, 
unemployment, and poverty are clearly bound up with the g growing rise 
to power of the common man. 

One interesting result of this demand has been the appearance of 
many studies on the social and financial “costs” of slums. These studies 
are typically American and are to some extent based on the assumption 
that if slums could be shown to affect people where it hurts most — in 
their pockets — then slums would be eliminated. Unfortunately, this 
assumption ignores the fact that not all pockets are adversely affected 


‘by slums. Indeed, some may benefit considerably from their existence. 


Society as a whole may lose by the presence of slums, but this is not 
necessarily true for specific groups. Moreover, a balance sheet of gains 
and losses is not sufficient to eradicate a social evil. With certain social 
structures and property arrangements, the evil may become inherent. Its 
eradication then involves such drastic changes in other parts of the 
structure that no action is taken. For instance, if crime were suddenly 
eliminated (much of it is of slum location, if not of slum origin), “the 
effect on our entire economic structure would be as disastrous as the 
collapse of any other industry of similar magnitude.” (13) 


THE PROFITABILITY OF SLUMS 


It has often been pointed out how venerable institutions such as 
churches and universities obtain much of their revenue from slum proper- 
ties, but the profitability of the slums as a whole to their owners has 
not been systematically examined. Nor do we know much about the 
owners: whether they are absentee individual landlords, finance companies, 
mortgage institutions, etc. A popular analysis of the Baltimore Plan has 
this to say: “Men yearly extract $500 to $1000 or more in rent from 
property assessed as low as $300.” (17) 

Explosive social tensions may ensue when the owners of slum proper- 
ties are of different ethnic origin from their tenants, who generally belong 
to an “inferior” minority group. The minority projects its frustrations 
and repressions on the landlords, and class and race prejudices become 
inextricably fused. 
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A study made by the Chicago Housing Authority in 1944 (8a) sought 
answers to these questions: (1) Is rehabilitation of a slum area physically 
possible? (2) Is-rehabilitation of a slum area under private ownership 
economically sound? (3) Will rehabilitation of a slum area by the 
Housing Authority provide housing for low-income families more eco- 
nomically than new construction? 

The answers were: (1) Rehabilitation is physically possible for 
eight out of ten buildings. (2) Rehabilitation by private owners is not 
possible. (3) Public housing can provide homes for low-income families 
in new buildings at lower rents than in rehabilitated structures. 

Since the second question bears on our topic, it merits brief exam- 
ination. 


Net return on the structures in the present condition (1945) ranged from 2 to 
41 per cent of the appraised value of the properties. The average return was 
1344 per cent. 
Owners desiring to modernize the type of building found in this area would 
be fortunate to get fifteen year loans at 5 per cent. On this basis and assuming 
that expenses (including utilities and taxes and assuming that assessed valua- 
tion would be increased by 30 per cent of modernization) would be 65 per cent 
of gross income, after modernization very few of the properties could be 
managed at a profit to the owners. On the entire block, excluding buildings 
to be demolished, the property owners would have an average net loss of 
74% per cent. 
Discussing the enforcement of minimum standards, the report goes 
on to say: 
If it were to become compulsory for owners to repair their buildings to conform 
with minimum standards, and if money were borrowed for this purpose at 
5 per cent interest deferred over a ten year period, the present net return of 
1344 per cent would be reduced to 614 per cent. Under a compulsory minimum 
standards program, approximately one-tenth of the owners would either suffer 
a loss or have their net income reduced to less than 1 per cent. 
The profitability of slums makes their acquisition for slum clearance 
a costly and difficult matter, as housing authorities have learned. However 
unfit a house may be for human living, it has some value in a private- 
property institutional setting. It yields a high income, and it stands on 
valuable land. If condemnation proceedings are used, they are costly 
and time-consuming. 


DEFINITIONS AND MEANING OF SLUMS 


A false distinction is often made between the physical and _ social 
aspects of slums, between bad housing conditions and badly housed 
families. This is found in such meaningless discussions as: Do the slum 
dwellers make the slums or is it the slums which make the slum dwellers? 
In many definitions of slums the stress is on the property, not on the 
people. This, however, may be accounted for: not only is property more 
highly valued than people, but it is also easier to demonstrate physical 
deterioration than human deterioration. Most definitions of slums are of 
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a legal and administrative nature, establishing certain physical criteria 
under which governmental action may be taken. 


In this country the term “slum” means “any area where dwellings predominate 
which, by reason of dilapidation, over-crowding, faulty arrangement or design, lack 
of ventilation, light, or sanitation facilities, or any combination of these factors, are 
detrimental to safety, health or morals. (14) The British definition is similar to that 
adopted here. “The narrowness, closeness and bad arrangement, or the bad condition 
of streets and houses or groups of houses within such area, or the want of light, air, 
ventilation and proper conveniences and other sanitary defects, or one or more of 
such causes as are dangerous or injurious to the health of the inhabitants of the 
building.” (2, 3) The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences considers a slum an area 
“planned primarily for residence uses, where deteriorated, overcrowded, unsanitary, 
or unsafe structures jeopardize public welfare.” (21) Edith E. Wood defines slum 
dwellings as overcrowded, lacking sunlight and fresh air, and having inadequate water 
supply and toilet facilities. (36) 

As pointed out above, some of these definitions were drawn up in connection with 
programs of slum clearance and public housing. The Housing Act of 1937 gocs to 
the heart of the matter in restricting public housing to people of low-income families: 
“Persons of low-income shall mean persons or families who are in the lowest income 
group and who cannot afford to pay enough to cause private enterprise in their 
locality to build or furnish an adequate supply of decent, safe and sanitary dwellings 
so as to enable them, without financial assistance, to live in such dwellings without 
overcrowding.” 

The difficulty in defining “low-income family” should not blind the observer to 
the existence of millions of families without an income sufficient to provide adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, and other necessities of life. The relativity of concepts like 
poverty and low-income is often a pretext for denying that poverty exists. But what- 
ever measure we use, the existence of poverty cannot be denied. In our society pros- 
perity is often temporary and poverty, permanent. Again, no definition of low-income 
family is meaningful if it is divorced from a particular social structure, period of 
time, and set of values. With these data and detailed analyses of family budgets we 
can operationally define a minimum standard of living. All families and individuals 
below this standard would be in the low-income category. This is in essence the 
procedure of Bowley, Rowntree, ani Beveridge in their attempts to measure the 
extent of poverty. Their different conclusions result, of course, from different con- 
ceptions of what constitutes a decert and healthy life. However, the problem of 
determining a standard of physical and mental efficiency has become less difficult 
with increased knowledge of nutrition, housing, and other environmental factors 
related to physical and mental efficiency. Our technological age is bridging the gap 
between the ethical conception of the good life and its scientific conception in terms 
of certain preconditions and standards. 


PEOPLE IN SLUMS 


The recognition of various degrees of poverty in slums focussed 
attention not only on substandard housing conditions, but also on the 
people living in them. Duckworth, a collaborator of Charles Booth in 
his comprehensive work on London, defined a slum as “A street, closed 
court or alley, tenanted by a casual, thoughtless, and rough class of 
inhabitant; not necessarily vicious but apt to contain bad characters.” 
Graves and Fletcher give a factual definition and refrain from making 
value judgments on the population of slums, They define a slum as “A 
residential area occupied predominantly by poverty stricken people 
living in housing which is so deteriorated, so sub-standard, or so un- 
wholesome as to be a menace to the health, safety, or welfare of the 
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occupants and the adjacent community.” (12) Zorbaugh regards the slum 
as “an area marked by the extreme physical deterioration of the buildings 
and by the equally severe, social disorganization of the inhabitants.” (37) 
According to one historian the word “slum” in the slang of the 1820's 
referred to one or more families living in one room. Later the term was 
used to describe a debased neighborhood. 


One early report that studied the people rather than the buildings 
was the Seventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor in 1884, 
entitled The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. This report showed that, compared with the city as a whole, 
the slum had a greater percentage of saloons, arrests, males, foreign- 
born persons, and illiterates. On the other hand, the slum was indisting- 
uishable from the city in range of occupations, average income, and 
rate of sickness. Some of these conclusions may be questioned in the 
light of more recent studies using more refined techniques of research. 
Others require modification in the light of recent research on the changing 
nature of crime and prostitution. Many of these social evils have left 
the squalor of the slums for the luxury of the suburbs. 

This study points to areas of needed research. Despite a few pioneer 
investigations, we know little of the people who live in the slums, Marx 
speaks of a slum proletariat or tatterdemalion, excluding vagrants, 
criminals and prostitutes, but nowhere does he elaborate on this con- 
ception. Elsewhere he speaks of the lumpenproletariat as those groups 

which in all big cities form a mass strictly differentiated from the industrial 
proletariat, a recruiting ground for thieves and criminals of all kinds living 
on the crumbs of society: people without a definite trade, ragabonds gens sans 
feu et sans aveu, with differences according to the degree of civilization of the 
nation to which they belong, but never renouncing their lazzaroni character. (18) 

A number of American sociologists have referred to various selective 
processes in modern urban society, but these processes have not been 
carefully investigated. Is there, for instance, an affinity between certain 
personality types and slums? Is it true that 

... {into the slum}... drift the poor, the queer, the vicious and the criminal. 
The two latter types are able to carry on their activities because they are lost 
from view in the strangeness and social confusion of the area. Families of a 
person marooned in the slum by misfortune tend to succumb to the forces of 
social disorganization about them. Children and adults with a normal physical 
and mental inheritance absorb into their own lives the bizarre habits and dis- 
orders of the transitional society. They are maladjusted to each other within 
the local society and they are unadjusted to social life of the city as a whole. 
In the slums they drift along in a state of chronic social failure. (28) 


Other research into the population of slums is needed for the prac- 
tical and administrative aspects of relocating and rehousing families for 
low-rent projects. We need to know more about the families in slums: 
length of residence in the slum; previous place of residence; mobility 
within the slum and elsewhere; participation in community life; differ- 
ent family patterns, sex ratios, and other demographic features; the 
extent of individual isolation and anonymity; and the relationship 
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between this social isolation and mental illness. Furthermore, the in- 
digenous institutions of the slums have nowhere been studied with the 
attention they merit. How is the slum maintained by certain social 
institutions such as the pawnshop, the lodging house, and the second- 
hand store? 

Information on these matters might be obtained by examining in 
greater detail the influence of the physical anatomy of a neighborhood 
on its social life, and vice-versa. For instance, what happens to a neigh-’ 
borhood when average earnings decline? While we often have informa- 
tion on the physical structures of an area and their rental values, we 
have no yardstick for measuring the social and physical deterioration 
which accompanies changes in incomes and price levels. 

Walker has suggested that, whereas the “slum has primarily social 
significance, the term ‘blighted area’ has more of an economic connota- 
tion.” (35) In view of our discussion it is doubtful if such a distinction can 
be maintained. It does point, however, to the increasing need for research 
into the relationship between the physical and social aspects of slums. 


Symptoms or SLUMS AND BLIGHTED AREAS 


Even a cursory examination of the symptoms of slums and blighted 
areas indicates that there is a close relationship between the physical and 
social factors. For instance, the intermixture of “inharmonious” racial 
and natural groups is probably related to the deterioration of properties 
in an area, both as cause and effect. The scrambling of land uses for 
residential and nonresidential purposes is detrimental to both. The inva- 
s about inadequate 


sion of an area by low-income minorities bring: 
or an overcrowded 


a 
educational, recreational and cultural facilities f 
population. 

Other symptoms indicative of blight and deterioration are: over- 
crowding of many families in dwellings originally designed for fewer 
families; failure to keep buildings in repair; violation of zoning, housing, 
sanitation, and, safety codes; excessive building with insuflicient public 
open spaces for.Jight and air; continued demolition of buildings with 
the vacant land being held for speculative purposes; increasing mortgage 
foreclosures and tax delinquencies: the continuing flight of the popula- 
tion from the centers of the cities to the suburbs: and the deterioration, 
both physical and financial, of central business districts. 

Each of the symptoms listed may become in turn a cause of further 
deterioration and obscolescence. It is clear that programs to stop these 
“circles of rot” will require radical and carefully planned measures. 
“High land values and taxes on the slum property have resulted in 
continued failure to maintain and repair the old houses, in exorbitant 
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rents for unsanitary and inadequate quarters, and in overcrowded dwell- 
ings by families unable to afford enough space to live.in.” (31a) 


TYPES oF SLUMS 


Some slums would appear to have started as slums, others to have 
become slums. Abrams has suggested the following classification, where 
the main criterion appears to be the kind of housing or area in which 
the substandard housing is located: (1) the metropolitan or urban slum; 
(2) the rural slum; (3) the ghetto; (4) the company slum; (5) the 
perpetuated slums of shacks, cabins and camp sites; (6) the depopulated 
slum; (7) the over-run slum; (8) the hand-me-down slum; (9) the re- 
juvenated slum; (10) the home-owned slum; (11) the potential slum. (1) 

An interesting classification made by Taft is based on the social types 
living in slums and the degree of anomie characterizing the area. (31) Al- 
though his classification centers on the problem of crime, the delinquency 
areas marked out by him offer valuable points of departure for sociologi- 
cal analysis. Some of these areas are: 

1. The poverty area. Most families are poor, and petty stealing is relatively 
prevalent. There are few “broken homes.” 

The slum proper. Poverty is complicated, not merely by dependency, but 

also by pauperization, The population is heterogeneous; there are many 

broken homes, hoboes, criminals, drunks, and social failures. Social life is 
characterized by individualism, anonymity, and the absence of community 
controls and a common tradition. 

3. The interstitial area. Here physical and social barriers create the Jewish 
ghetto or Little Italy. It is a marginal region of conflicting cultures and 
minority groups. As a special type of neighborhood, the ghetto often jre- 
serves homogeneity and group controls. Here the main conflicts are between 
parents and children, between the values of the old country and the values 
of the new one. 

4, The rooming house area. Beginning in the slum and stretching beyond it, 
this is an area of unconventionality rather than of criminality, of few 
children, and of highly mobile couples, unmarried and married. Social 
relations are impersonal, casual, and anonvmous. 

5. Vice areas. These are generally in slums, although there have been changes 
in location and organization. They are characterized by all kinds of pro- 
scribed and deviant behavior: crime, police protection, and_ political 
corruption. 


a 


THe FORMATION OF SLUMS 


There exist few detailed monographs on the origins of slums and 
on the factors entering into their development at different times. The 
work already done indicates that an extensive knowledge of local condi- 
tions and world-wide historical changes is necessary to understand the 
existence of slums. 


A glance at the history of Bethnal Green, today one of the worst slums in London, 
shows it to have heen a small and wealthy parish in 1700 with a population of semi- 
peasant weavers. During the next century it became one of the most important silk- 
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weaving centers in England. By 1750, world-wide commercial and industrial trans- 
formations had brought two classes into existence, the rich master-weavers and the 
pauperized piece-workers, alienated from the land, The development of machinery 
completely destroyed handweaving. In the middle of the nineteenth century a trade 
agreement with France removed the tariff on imported silk and put 50,000 weavers 
permanently out of work. This creation of a pauperized proletariat is basic in Bethnal 
Green’s transformation into a slum, The mounting influx of eastern Europeans put 
the final touches on this development, and Bethnal Green became one of the poorest 
areas in London. By 1900 only a few families still worked at the weaving trade. (30) 

Somewhat different factors determined the evolution of Harlem into one of the 
most squalid areas of New York. In 1650 Harlem was the center of a rich farm area 
about ten miles from what was then New York. For about two centuries Harlem 
retained its charm. But in 1830 the coming of the first railroad made it a fashionable 
suburb. During the immigration waves of the eighties and nineties many poor Jews 
and Italians settled there. In 1900, real estate values fell sharply; buildings and 
apartments erected previously in a speculative boom remained untenanted. Negroes 
began to move in around 1900; as they moved in, the whites began to move out. 
With the exodus of wealthy families the fall in property values became more marked. 
More and more Negroes moved to Harlem from lower Manhattan. Between 1910 and 
1919 the Negro population of Harlem quadrupled. In 1927 immigration of Negroes 
from the South began to increase. 

Mainly as the result of excessive overcrowding, Harlem is now one of the worst 
slums in New York. A survey of 20,000 residents in 1934 showed 3 per cent suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. In one particularly bad block, known as the “lung 
block.” the death rate from tuberculosis was twice that of Manhattan, and the 
maternal and infant mortality rates were double those of the entire city of New York. 

The rise of the Industrial Revolution in England during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century saw large numbers of country folk move into the already crowded 
and unsanitary dwellings of the cities. The richer classes began to move farther out, 
and in time their homes were taken over by the workers. Often two or three families 
lived in one room. Speculative builders seized this golden opportunity to reap profits 
by building cheap, shoddy homes in violation of the few housing regulations that 
then existed. They erected “double rows of these closely-packed brick boxes forming 
courts with perhaps twenty houses, containing as many persons as could be packed 
into them, a pump at one end and a privy at the other.” The window tax, repealed 
only in 1851, put a premium on houses built with as few openings as possible; 
closets, privies, passages, and cellars were left unventilated. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SLUMS AND BLIGHTED AREAS 


Housing conditions may be ranged on a continuum from the shack 
unfit for human habitation to the palace fit for a king. Again, what is 
good or bad housing is relative to the time and place. The slums of 
Pittsburgh may compare very favorably with the slums of Calcutta. 
Until fairly recently in this country the presence of running water in 
a home was the acme of good housing conditions. 

The first significant attempt to measure the extent of slums and blighted 
areas in this country was in the 1940 census. A dwelling unit is defined 
as substandard when “‘it is in need of major repairs, or lacked a private 
bath, or private indoor toilet, or running water.” However, there is no 
easily established standard against which the need for major repairs can 
be gauged. The answers depend in large part on the census enumerator’s 
opinions and judgment. For this reason the Census Bureau adopted in 
the 1950 Census a substitute measure, “dilapidation,” which it believes 
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is more objective. “A dwelling unit should be reported as dilapidated if, 
because of either deterioration or inadequate original construction, it is 
below the generally accepted minimum standard for housing and should 
be torn down, extensively repaired or rebuilt.” (5) While this measure may 
not appear to be more objective, field tests show that it yields more 
reliable results than any feasible alternative. 

The Housing Census of 1940 showed that, of the 6,200,000  sub- 
standard urban units, 2,600,000 were in need of major repairs, 1,400,009 
had no running water in the house, 3,750,000 were without an indoor 
toilet, and 5,000,000 had no private bath. Of the 8,600,000 rural nonfarm 
homes, 63.9 per cent needed major repairs. Of more than 7,600,000 
rural farm dwellings, over 90 per cent needed major repairs or lacked 
modern plumbing facilities such as bath and toilet. 

At the present time the best instrument for measuring the extent of 
slums and the quality of housing is the new method of survey and 
qualitative analysis developed by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Association. (10) The appraisal 
by this method is not only of facilities and maintenance, but also of the 
neighborhood in terms of its environment. This method gives a numerical 
rating in “penalty points” to each condition, Dwellings with high penalty 
point scores lack many or most of these important items, Penalty scores 
are also given to a block or an area by averaging the scores for each 
dwelling unit. The blocks are then rated according to score. Blocks with 
a median facilities score of 60 and over are designated as slums requiring 
demolition. Those scoring between 50 and 59 are regarded as demoliiion 
problems of second priority. A score of 40 to 49 indicates blighted 
areas suitable for rehabilitation. Scores from 30 to 39 constitute 
blighted areas of lesser difficulty. Rehabilitation is recommended for 
blocks having a score of 29 or less. 

In a similar way blocks are given maintenance ratings according to 
the sanitary conditions of the individual dwelling units and the larger 
structures. On the basis of combined scores for facilities and mainten- 
ance it is possible to assign overall quality ratings to each block. A 
method of appraising the quality of the neighborhood has also been 
developed: quantitative ratings are assigned to such factors as land 
crowding. availability of parks. and extent of mixed land use. To date. 
a number of cities including New Haven. Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia. and St. Louis have been surveyed by this method. With 
this detailed information on the extent and condition of their slums, these 
cities are well-prepared for slum clearance programs and urban re- 
development programs. 

The setting of minimum standards for new housing construction 
raises a number of important administrative problems. One such problem 
is how high these standards should be when housing is scarce and urgently 
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needed. This becomes more acute as the various government agencies set 
up different standards for occupancy, size of rooms, and minimum total 
space. Thus, the standards now required by the PHA are higher than 
those of the FHA. This puts the construction of PHA units at a dis- 
advantage by increasing their construction costs. If the PHA standards 
can not be lowered, then perhaps the FHA standards might be raised. 
But such a step might retard urgently needed new construction, and 
decrease the profits in new construction, thereby increasing the antagonism 


to public housing. 
THE SociAL Costs or SLtuMs 


There have been numerous studies in the past thirty years showing 
the high incidence of illness, fires, and antisocial behavior in slums, as 
compared with good residential areas or with the city as a whole. Most 
of these studies are summarized below: 

Buffalo, New York, 1933 (4) 


Average Annual Cost Per Family Slum City 
Police protection ..... SR e a ciau Os Sid cou ceaunguesnascuniuuativeatte $27.16 $19.19 
IANS ce er ed ee edo ae CN Si dash ages toe eugene eee 35.79 15.40 
Juvenile delinquency ise Soe RW Mee hate sha Me tor SY eee 60 a0 

15.52 


Public health 

Public welfare 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1933 (35) 

A slum area containing 10.4 per cent of the city’s peal had: 

2a of the cases at the venereal disease clinic 

19% of the patients at the hospital for the insane 

30% of the hospital services 

33% of the cost of public relief 

17% of the cost of extinguishing fires 

25% of the cost of arrests and imprisonment 

36% of the cost of felony cases 

_ The cost per person in the slum area for maintaining municipal services was 

.29 as compared with $4.00 per person in other areas. Twenty-six per cent of the 
city s funds were spent for this 10 per cent of its population. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1934 (20) 

A small slum area occupied by 2.5 per cent of the city’s population had: 

10% of the illegitimate births 

2% of the tuberculosis deaths 

26% of the vice centers 

8% of the juvenile delinquency 

21% of the murders 

In addition, this area took: 

14% of the expenditures for fire protection 

6% of the expenditures for police protection 

8% of the expenditures for public health 

8% of the (county) expenditures for relief 
Hartford. Connecticut, 1935 (19) 

A slum area with 25 per cent of the city’s population had: 

51% of the tuberculosis cases 

55% of the illegitimate births 

57% of the juvenile delinquency 

62% of the adult arrests 

38% of the commitments to State mental institutions 

68% of the relief cases 
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Detroit, Michigan, 1938 (9) 
In comparison with a “normal” residential area, the slum area had: 
3 times as many deaths from pneumonia 
10 times as many deaths from tuberculosis 
6 times as many infant deaths 
15 times as many crimes 


Birmingham, Alabama, 1940 (15) ; 
The four districts with the worst housing had the highest proportion of problem 
families. More than two-thirds of the housing was reportedly substandard, and more 


than 45 per cent of the families were involved in economic, social, or health difficulties 
in 1940. 


An earlier study in 1936 gave the following results: 


Blighted Areas City 
Fires per square mile ‘ 























131.0 54.0 

Infant deaths per 1,900 births 76.8 63.8 

All deaths per 1,000 population ........ 14.3 10.5 
Reportable diseases per 1,000 population 31.6 19.1 

Washington, D. C., 1940 (33) Substandard 

Tracts City 

Tuberculosis deaths per 100,000 population 177.0 89.1 
Pneumonia deaths per 100,000 population 101.0 80.3 
Infant mortality per 1,000 births 62.0 46.8 


Denver, Colorado, 1941 (34) 
Infant mortality rates in some of the worst housing districts were more than 
five times those of the best sections of the city. Juvenile delinquency in the school 


population from 1932 to 1936 was 64.8 per 1,000, as compared with 29.5 per 1,000 
for the city as a whole. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1942 (32) 
A blighted area containing 1.5 per cent of the city’s population had: 
22% of the city’s arrests for criminal assault 
50% of the city’s arrests for prostitution 
50% greater infant mortality 


Newark, New Jersey, 1942-43 (29) Public 






































Low 
Housing Economic Area 
Tuberculosis per 10,000 persons 15 to 40 22.22.22... 29.2 58.8 
Infant mortality per 1,000 births .... 34.7 41.5 
Communicable diseases per 1,000 children under 15 ........ 114.2 158.8 
Fatal home accidents per 10,000 persons .................-...:-0++-+ 0 r Js 
Fires per 10,000 persons 7.9 28.8* 
*City average 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1943 (24) Public 
Housing City 
Juvenile delinquents per 1,000 1.84 2.84 
Adult offenses per 1,000 .66 33.18 
Tuberculosis death rate per 1,000 BS 5.98 
Pneumonia death rate per 1,000 Bi} 5.86 
Los Angeles, California, 1944 (25) 
Incidence per 10,000 persons 
(nurse home visits) Blighted Area Good Area 
Tuberculosis 705 
Communicable diseases 69 14 
Venereal diseases 13 1 
Health service 356 54 
Fire alarms 256 142 
Police arrests 350 100 
Juvenile delinquency cases 68 10 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1944 (6, 7) Public Low 
Housing Economic Area 
Illegitimate births per 100 births 6. 13.1 

















Deaths per 1,000 population 118 22.0 
Infant mortality per 1,000 births 41.6 71.0 
Infectious diseases per 1,000 population 

under 15 years 56.6 43.8 
Juvenile delinquency per 10,000 population 

10 to 17 years 383.0 570.0 

Gary, Indiana, 1945 (16) Public Housing City 

Communicable diseases per 1,000 school children. .................... 8.0 11 





Arrests for crime per 1,000 white population «deo 20 
Arrests for crime per 1,000 Negro population 6.0 50 
Average cost per residence fire ........ $0.65 $2.58 
School Grades 
Per cent Excellent : 
Per cent Satisfactory 82 77 
BPG CONE Ul SA RCO L Yona aex santo cg censceastipnssccocscbssbeleccgauaceenteespeste 


The United States (27) 

Slums and blighted districts comprise about 20 per cent of the metropolitan 
residential areas and contain 33 per cent of the population, yet they contribute: 

45% of the major crimes 

50% of the arrests 

55% of the juvenile delinquency 

60% of the tuberculosis victims 

50% of the disease 

35% of the fires 

45% of the city service costs 

6% of the tax revenues (real estate) 
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In city after city, slum areas are synonymous with ‘areas of disease, 
illness, and personal and social disorganization. Slums and blighted areas 
are correlated with indices of social pathology, such as rate of juvenile 
delinquency, illiteracy, relief cases, disease, etc. (28) 

These correlations suggest, but do not establish, causal relationships. 
The problem of causation is much more difficult, and its solution will 
depend to a large degree on more refined statistical and experimental 
techniques. In many studies the degree of “slumness” is not clearly de- 
fined. In some of these studies further analysis will undoubtedly show 
the operation of a more fundamental factor, such as social disorganiza- 
tion, giving rise to particular correlations. Thus, Lander found that the 
percentage of homes needing major repairs was not significantly asso- 
ciated with the rate of juvenile delinquency. He states, “the findings . . . 
point to community stability or community disorganization as being the 
most important factors in the prediction of differential juvenile delin- 
quency rates . . . Home ownership is by far the most significant inde- 
pendent factor associated with the presence of juvenile delinqency.” (22) 

The second conclusion in this quotation may depend on the complete- 
ness with which offences are reported in areas of home-ownership, as 
compared with areas of nonownership. The first part recalls Durkheim’s 
study of suicide; it is likely that more studies will arrive at similar 
conclusions. 

A few studies have approached the problem of the relationship 
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between slums and social conditions by examining the effects of _re- 
housing slum families in public housing. One of the earliest of these 
was the author’s own study. (29) More careful studies, however, are still 
needed to eliminate the factor of selection: families in public housing 
projects differ from other families. In general, the families transplanted 
from a slum environment to decent housing have shown a great im- 
provement. (8) 

John P. Dean has recently pointed out some of the methodological 
weaknesses in these investigations. He has revealed elements of myth and 
nonrational valuation, but in so doing he has given the impression that 
slums themselves are myths. Not all myths are on the same level. Myths 
motivated by the wish to do away with slums are different from the 
myths helping to preserve them. The myths of public housing are far 
removed from the myths of the real estate lobby. However much the 
evils of slums are exaggerated, they are still based on reality. (11) 


THe FINnANcIAL Cost or SLUMS 


The following table gives a general idea of the extent to which slums 
and blighted areas contribute to the cost of their maintenance. Note that 
the ratios cannot be compared with each other, because the studies on 
which they are based were made by different methods. It would be 
incorrect to conclude from the table that the blighted area in Hartford 
is half as costly as the Atlantic City slum. Furthermore, in some cases 
the revenue refers to the potential income from taxes levied on the 
property in the area; in other cases it is computed from actual tax 
receipts, allowance being made for delinquencies. Some of the investiga- 
tions include revenue from sources other than property taxes. And on 
the expenditure side there are many variations in the methods of deter- 
mining the cost of services in the slum areas. Although for these reasons 
the figures for the various cities cannot be compared, they show that 
costs in slums consistently exceed revenues. (28) 


Ratio of Expenditures to Revenue in Slums 
of Thirteen American Cities 














Expenditures Revenue Ratio 
Cleveland, Ohio.........................-. 1932 $1,356,978 $ 225,035 6.0 
Atlantic City, N. J. .... 1933 153,372 17,071 9.0 
Chicago, IIl............ .... 1933 3,200,000 ° 586,061 55 
Elizabeth, N, J....... .... 1933 220,739 47,317 4.7 
Hartford, Conn..... -. 1980 465,697 104,244 4.5 
Indianapolis, Ind........................- 1933 92.775 11,312 8.2 
Boston, Mass 1934. 310,624 44,800 6.9 
Birmingham, Alla......................-.. 1935 2,132,923 317,086 6.7 
COS ES, Ce SESS 1935 201,534 44,723 4.5 
Atlanta, Ga 1935 74,380 7,539 9.9 
Toledo, Ohio 1935 18,040 4,229 4.3 
Los Anweles, Calll....................... 1942 4,610,244 2,070,000 2:2 
ten 1). i RAR SaRe aan enero 1942 552,219 167,462 3.3 
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The conclusion is inescapable that slums make a constant drain on 
municipal finances and that dilapidated dwellings, crowded houses, 
disease, sickness, and crime exact a price from the community, not oniy 
in pain and suffering, but in hard cash, In this sense, the community. 
subsidizes slums. 

The pattern for most of these studies was laid by R. B. Navin and 
his associates in Cleveland in 1934, They studied a slum area of some 
300 acres and 22,000 people, representing 0.75 per cent of the city’s 
land area and 2.5 per cent of its population. Over a twelve-year period 
this area had accounted for 21 per cent of the city’s murders, and over 
a four year period, 7 per cent of the juvenile delinquents brought into 
court. Living in this area were 10 per cent of the unmarried mothers, 
8 per cent of the families on relief, and 6 per cent of the unemployed. 
It contained 26 per cent of the brothels and accounted for one-eighth 
of the deaths from tuberculosis. 

The “liability” of this area to the city was worked out by enumerating 
the cost to the city and county of various direct services such as relief, 
juvenile delinquency cases, fire-fighting, bathhouses, education, etc. In- 
genious computations were often necessary to arrive at these costs. The 
taxes paid by residents of the area on property located within it were 
deducted from the total cost. The income from taxes on real estate 
amounted to $225,000; the costs were $1,360,000, which also included 
the cost of tax delinquencies and the cost of maintaining private social 
agencies. In other words, the total operating deficit was over a million 
dollars. That is, the city lost to this area an amount that in five years 
would equal the total value of all privately owned property. It does 
not, of course, prove that the city could afford to buy and clear the 
area, but it does provide a financial starting point for redevelopment plans. 

Since Navin’s study many such investigations have been made of 
slums in St. Louis, Boston, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Newark. The 
Newark study, conducted by the present author with S. Shuman, came 
to the following conclusions: 


1. An investigation of a small slum area in Newark showed that revenue 
from the area was much less than the cost of municipal services. The expendi- 
tures were 3.2 times as great as the revenue. 

2. The reverse was true in the high-rent area investigated; the revenue 
was 2.2 times greater than the expenditures. 

3. The deficit for the slum area would have been even greater had we 
taken into account tax delinquencies, which are always high in such areas. 

To the tremendous cost of slums to the municipality must be added 
the high expenditures by private agencies. 

Projecting the figures for the slum area studied to all of Newark’s 
slums, we find that the net cost of slums each year is over $14,000,000. 

6. A program of slum clearance, rehabilitation, and rebuilding would 
undoubtedly be costly. But, as we have shown, large sums are required to 
maintain slums, while good housing, by reducing illness, crime, delinquency, 
and many other social evils, results in savings for the community. 

This study attempted to measure the “excess” cost of slums on the 


assumption that all but the high-rent residential areas cost more than 
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they yield in revenue. However, part of the difference between income 
and expenditure is due to the “normal” costs of residential areas. Only 
the balance is attributable to the fact that the area is a slum. 

It is unfortunate that the studies referred to above used different 
methods of computing costs and income and are therefore difficult to 
compare. It is unfortunate, too, that there are no actual investigations 
of several “intermediate” neighborhoods lying between the best and the 
worst in these cities. With these data we could test our hypotheses: 
(a) expenditures exceed revenue in “reasonably good” areas, and (b) an 
increase of average rent reduces the excess of expenditures over revenues 
in residential neighborhoods. 

These studies raise a number of issues apart from the question whether 
many of the costs can actually be calculated in dollars. Can we arbitrarily 
cut off a segment of a city and calculate incomes and expenditures as 
if it were self-sustaining? We deplore prostitution in the slums, but does 
not the clientele come from every part of the city? Would not police and 
fire protection have to be maintained regardless of the condition of the 
buildings? Queen and Thomas rightly ask, “If we center attention on 
the physical areas, is it legitimate to charge them with the expense of 
schools for children who would have to be educated no matter where they 
lived . . .?” On the other hand, “If we center attention on the people, 
is it fair to credit an area with tax income from business properties or 
to debit it with the fire protection required by obsolete building?” (26) 
Furthermore, the principle of equalization is involved: need and capacity 
are not correlated in our society, and the rich should therefore be made 
to support the poor. In fact, the huge sums of money spent in the slums 
would be greatly increased if adequate services were extended to the 
slum population. 

The problem of slums is directly related to the problem of poverty. 
The general poverty of the slum residents means that many of their 
needs will have to be met by the community. Therefore, a part of “the 
cost of slums” would remain even if the slum conditions were eliminated. 
Such items as relief are primarily the result of poverty; and the cost 
of education would not be reduced by improving living conditions, But 
other expenditures, such as those for public health and police and fire 
protection, would be reduced by improving housing and neighborhood 
conditions. ; 

It is extremely difficult to separate those costs to the city that result 
from deterioration and blight from those that should be attributed to 
the poverty of the inhabitants. However, studies made of rehoused low- 
income families in public housing projects show evidence of improve- 
ments in health and reduced crime and delinquency, despite continued 
poverty. Although poverty may be the major factor in ill health and 
crime, these bad effects can be reduced by eliminating one of the con- 
ditions associated with poverty, bad housing. Better health and _ less 
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crime would ultimately be reflected in reduced public expenditures. 

Although a city can not be broken up into self-supporting segments, 
there is a limit beyond which communities should not support residential 
areas. In the case of slums, the excess of expenditures over revenues does 
not provide decent living standards, but is simply poured out to main- 
tain unhealthy conditions and dilapidated dwellings. These considerable 
sums could well go toward the replacement of slums by wholesome 
neighborhoods. 


THE Housine Act or 1949 


The housing Act of 1949 is momentous in its objectives: 
“The general welfare and security of the Nation and the health and living 
standards of its people require housing production and related community 
development sufficient to remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimination of 
sub-standard and other inadequate housing through the clearance of slums and 
blighted areas, and the realization as soon as possible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for every American family.” 
This legislation raises a number of complex problems. It is no exception 
to preceding legislation in trying to harmonize two conflicting principles 
of property and people. On the one hand, it aims at stabilizing and raising 
central property values in our cities; on the other hand, it proposes to 
clear these slum areas and replace them with decent homes. 

It may be questioned whether Title I of this Act provides sufficient 
inducement for private investors to take over the task of urban redevelop- 
ment even with the provision for writing down land costs. The profitable 
acquisition of slum land for new construction is well-nigh impossible 
unless the income level of the population is raised. But the consequences 
of displacing low income groups by high income groups may be un- 
favorable. 

Title III, relating to slum clearance and public housing, faces ob- 
stacles of another kind: the scarcity and high cost of vacant land in the 
central areas of cities. Slums are profitable and possess a highly specu- 
lative appeal for future use. Every move toward slum clearance is 
opposed by these factors operating in a system dominated by private 
property. Each successful slum clearance and public housing project 
raises surrounding land values and increases the cost of future acquisition, 
as well as the opposition to public housing. 

Both programs may bring about far-reaching effects on the moye- 
ment of the population. If urban redevelopment results mainly in the 
construction of housing for the benefit of high-income groups, there 
will be no slum elimination, but only slum shifting. We can not tell 
precisely what will happen to the displaced low-income families. Although 
the present Act requires the establishment of suitable housing for the 
displaced families, their relocation will be difficult. The psychological 
and social problems associated with relocation need to be studied. What 
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are the best procedures for relocation? What are its effects on different 
types of individuals? How can tensions and friction best be minimized? 
Follow-up studies of displaced families should provide useful information. 

The displacement resulting from slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment may affect patterns of segregation in housing projects and neigh- 
borhoods. Certainly the displacement of Negroes in a crowded city will 
raise the issue of segregation in an acute form, for the problem of slums 
is partly the problem of residential segregation. Next to economic dis- 
crimination, segregation in housing is probably the most significant way 
by which Negroes as a group are disadvantaged. Segregation requires 
them to pay higher rents for poorer accommodations, and residential 
segregation fosters segregated schools, churches, playgrounds, and _rec- 
reational facilities. . 

Since one of the objectives of the Act is to maintain high property 
values in the central parts of cities, it is likely that as many projects as 
possible will be built in these locations. Some cities already have housing 
projects accommodating three to four times the former population of 
the site. Such concentrations will raise new problems for transportation, 
recreation, shopping, and other facilities. The solution of these problems 
will require all the skill and expert knowledge that we can muster. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF HOUSEBUILDING 
NicHoLas J. DEMERATH AND GEORGE W. BAKER 


No aspect of American housing poses more important or more diffi- 
cult questions for social research than housebuilding. Catherine Bauer 
rightly observes that useful research is necessarily geared to “points of 
control.” Many of these points are located in the production sequence. 
What we have and what we will have in housing and community develop- 
ment ultimately depend on what is produced. And the production of 
dwellings is no less a social matter than the production of anything else. 
The sociologists and psychologists who have studied housing, however, 
have limited their attention principally to problems of “livability,” con- 
sumer needs, and the social costs of bad housing. With few exceptions 
the only social-scientific attention given housebuilding has come from 
the economists. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe housebuilding in social terms 
and identify some of the more pressing problems of human relations, 
with particular reference to construction at the site. By housebuilding 
is meant the production of new non-farm housing for sale or rent as it 
involves business firms and other organizations both public and private.’ 
Thus defined for present purposes, housebuilding does not include the 
production of farm housing or the conversion of existing dwellings. By 
organization is meant the interrelated occupational roles and structures 
by means of which production activity is differentiated, allocated, and 
integrated at whatever place or stage this cémplex activity is viewed. 


THE SETTING 


Every industrial process is a function of the society and culture in 
which it is located, and of its own interlocking social and technical or- 
ganization. However, the larger social setting of housebuilding will receive 
scant consideration here, and the technical organization of production 
will be treated only incidentally to our major concern, social organization. 
Nevertheless, there are certain physical characteristics of the dwelling 


This follows closely Leo Grebler’s definition of production. For the student of 
social organization Grebler’s emphasis on “business firms” and “industrial organiza- 
tion” has certain advantages over Colean’s conception of housebuilding as a series of 
activities or processes rather than “producing organizations.” Both books are highly 
useful and we rely on them heavily here. Leo Grebler, Production of New Housing, (7) 
and Miles Colean, American Housing (4). Another standard work used here is Charles 
Abrams, The Future of Housing, (1). Abrams, a quite vocal housing “liberal,” has a 
good deal to say, which is not available elsewhere, about “wheels within wheels” 
and informal patterns of everyday production practices. 
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in modern Western culture, interdependent with methods of construction, 
which greatly influence the human organization of housebuilding, and 
which must be borne in mind. We refer to fixed location, great bulk, 
heavy weight, long durability, complexity of room arrangement and 
equipment, variety of dwelling types and necessary maintenance out- 
lays. (1, 4, 7) These characteristics of the product set many of the cir- 
cumstances of production; and as matters of habitual preference by 
housing consumers, they also tend to set the economic goal of house- 
building and limit the range of production alternatives, both in final 
product and in organization. To what degree these characteristics are 
inherent in the product, in consumer attitudes and ways of life, or in 
traditional methods of production is a question for additional research. 
In the meantime, we may reasonably assume the interdependence of 
product, process, and social and technical organization here as in any 
industry. 

Given the physical characteristics of modern Western dwellings and 
the methods of construction associated therewith, housebuilding has been 
a typically local operation; small in scale; highly differentiated in 


‘methods, materials, and skills; discontinuous and seasonal. The housing 


market, like production, is also highly localistic, differentiated, and 
subject to wide fluctuations in démand — the demand being highly defer- 
able, and new housing being competitive with old housing as well as 
with other new products. (7) 

A final feature of the setting which the social researcher should keep 
in mind is that housebuilding lacks distinct identity. It has always been 
greatly influenced by its relation to the construction industry. Colean 
notes that housebuilding “. . . is almost inextricably entangled with, 
and usually dominated by, the general construction industry — something 
that in itself is difficult to define clearly.” (4) General construction, like 
housebuilding, is characterized by uneven demand, uneven production, 
and varied sites, uses, construction methods, and materials. As a correlate 
to these features, there is little specialization in construction work except 
at the craft level. Workmen, architects, engineers, and contractors 
commonly move back and forth between residential and nonresidential 
jobs as well as between special kinds of jobs within each of these cate- 
gories: from dams to one-family houses to bridges to apartment houses 
to institutional buildings, for example. At the same time, housebuilding 
has some distinguishing characteristics: its product is a consumer product 
rather than a capital product; its financial and merchandising problems 
are therefore different; and because its products are somewhat more 
uniform than those of general construction, housebuilding is more adapt- 
able to repetitive operations and to a greater degree may be performed 
off the site. In these respects, Colean observes, housebuilding shades 
from construction into manufacturing. Nevertheless, it is almost im- 
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possible to segregate those employed in housebuilding from those who 
work in nonresidential construction. (4) 

Such are the physical and technical circumstances of housebuilding 
as it has been and as it is for the most part today. However, certain 
changes are discernible. There is more off-site and factory work than 
formerly, and onsite work includes more repetitive processes and fabri- 
cation in volume. There are more large-scale building firms and opera- 
lions, more standardization of parts and materials, more new materials, 
and more technical and market research. Nevertheless, housebuilding 
remains an “industry” in name only, almost by-passed by the first in- 
dustrial revolution and by no means ready for Professor Wiener’s 
cybernetic treatment! Sweeping changes are proposed in the name of 
“rationalization” and “modernization” but change, we know, must run 
the gauntlet of going ways and human habits. Therefore, the student 
of housing may well ask what kind of social organization presently 
exists for housebuilding. 


THE ROLES 


The rapid changes in employment, coupled with difficulties of defini- 
tion, make it impossible to say how many are employed in house pro- 
duction and at what jobs. If one consider the labor force alone, the 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a range from around 
1,000,000 to fewer than 200,000 workers employed on non-farm residen- 
tial building in various years of the past two decades. On this basis, 
non-farm housebuilding employment is comparable to that of the auto- 
mobile and steel industries. About seventy-five or eighty occupational 
categories may be identified in the construction of a large apartment 
building, whereas for detached and row-houses the number may range 
from twenty-five to forty-five. (4) If one includes the initiators and con- 
tractors, as well as the managers and employees of business firms 
participating in house construction, the employment picture is even 
larger and more nebulous. A TNEC monograph (21) lists more than fifty 
types of manufacturing, distributive, and contractor enterprises, and the 
list does not include the extractive industries or such activities as title 
transfer and the public utilities.” 


*Also, see (12). The participating manufacturers listed are producers of: dressed 
lumber, flooring, laths, sash-door-blinds, wall board, insulation, wall paper, building 
brick, roofing tile, sewer pipe, fire brick, cut stone, cement, wall plaster, window 
glass, lime, gypsum board, wrought iron, case iron, plumbing fixtures, paint, copper 
wire, lighting fixtures, hardware, screen, In addition, wholesale and retail distributors 
of: lumber and millwork, brick, structural steel, hardware, heating equipment, plumb- 
ing equipment, paint and glass, wall paper, electricalsupplies, gas appliances, con- 
struction equipment, building supplies. Then there are contractors for: general 
construction, excavating, concreting, masonry, carpentry, plumbing, heating, electrical 
installation, plastering, sheet metal work, tilesetting, painting, paperhanging, floor- 
finishing, linoleum, landscaping, and sodding. 
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From this welter of occupations and enterprises, variously implicated 
in housebuilding, the social researcher must somehow select manageable 
problems. One could investigate any of the more than 50 enterprises 
involved in house production in numerous ways, employing various con- 
cepts and techniques. Because of the peculiar importance of traditional 
on-site and out-of-doors construction methods in housebuilding, the 
construction project in its most concrete and immediate sense is here 
selected as the point of focus. Admittedly, off-site fabrication is in- 
creasingly important, and the organization of such activities is more 
nearly amenable to the techniques of social research already developed 
for plant and factory study. However, on-site work remains by far the 
more significant kind of situation, and every project, regardless of the 
use of factory-produced parts and assemblies, will inevitably have its 
on-site phase. Also, the fact that investigations of on-site work can draw 
less on present techniques and must therefore develop new ones is itself 
a valid reason for calling attention to the organization of work at the 
site. 

If attention is focused on construction at the site, certain occupational 
roles emerge as the primary units of those structures and inter-structure 
relationships that constitute the social organization of housebuilding. 
There are twelve such roles: 


1. Initiator 7. Subcontractor 

2. Architect S. Foreman 

3. Land Developer 9. Union Business Agent 
1. Financier 10. Craftsman 

5. Government Official 11. Materials Manufacturer 
6. Contractor 12. Materials Distributor 


For none of these roles do we have a knowledge of the social and 
psychological features comparable, say, to our knowledge of the soldier, 
the physician, the academic man, or the hobo. However, on the basis 
of the “common sense” accounts by the economists previously cited 
and the random observations of the authors, the more common and readily 
apparent features of these twelve roles may be described. 

1. The Initiator. The buyers of houses are in a sense the ultimate 
initiators of production. Whether they buy for investment or personal 
use, both individual and corporate buyers and even renters stand behind 
the housebuilding process. However, their. directional functions vary 
ereatly, are apt to be quite indirectly and indefinitely channeled through 
the mechanisms of the housing market, and frequently have. little per- 
ceptible influence on work at the site. Land subdividers and operative 
builders of quantity dwellings for rapid turnover are perhaps more 
immediately and directly involved as initiators, Whoever the initiator 
and whatever his other housebuilding roles may be, he takes five principal 
lines of social action: (1) acquires the land, (2) hires the architect or 
otherwise obtains a design of the dwelling and perhaps a plan of the 
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site, (3) hires the building contractor, (4) arranges for financing, and 
(5) sells or rents the completed dwelling. 

Given the institutional imperatives of his situation, the initiator who 
is to survive must seek quick and maximum profit and keep his outlay to 
the minimum. Usually a small figure in the economy with little capital 
of his own, he must seek maximum mortgageability, rental, or sales 
appeal for his product. Lured by the promise of a good return on minimum 
capital with littke managerial training or skill required, almost anybody 
so inclined can assume the initiator’s role. Success comes hard, however, 
and the rewards go to the shrewd and the experienced. As a result, every 
aspect of the initiator’s role calls for behavior that is highly informal, 
often “unethical” if not illegal, and characterized by numerous insti- 
tutionalized evasions. (1) 

2. The Architect, There are more than 20,000 registered architects 
in the United States. A large majority engages to some extent in the 
design of dwellings, though few seem to work exclusively in the residen- 
tial field. While the design of the dwelling and/or its site is the prime 
function of the architect, he may also act in behalf of his client as a 
supervisor of construction; as intermediary to the initiator and contractor 
in obtaining bids and writing contracts; and, where sufficient intimacy 
is developed in the client relationship, as housing counselor, privy to 
the personal lives and desires of his clients. Apparently the architect has 
exerted little real control over the production process. Heretofore his 
services have not been utilized in four out of five residential construction 
jobs, though now he is frequently associated with the operative builder 
and with government housing programs and as a result may have more 
influence than formerly. As the only professional in housebuilding, and 
as the consumer’s representative, the architect’s position vis-d-vis initiators 
and contractors deserves particular attention. 

3. The Land Developer. The subdivider or land developer buys raw 
land, lays out streets, prepares lots, and gets such use restrictions as he 
thinks will enhance the marketability of his product. From this point 
housebuilding typically proceeds under other auspices, although the 
consequences of the land developer’s actions remain clearly evident — 
in surplus vacant lots, over-extended street and utility systems, and ill- 
designed or occasionally well-designed sites. There is some reason to 
believe that the land developer more often lays out and develops lots 
according to some kind of “neighborhood” or “community” plan than 
was formerly the case. Colean believes that subdividing methods have 
generally been “much improved over the free-ride and barbecue days.” (4) 
Abrams, on the contrary, says the developer is still powerfully motivated 
to achieve maximum profit, has little interest in community well-being, 
and holds altogether too much unrestricted power over the living patterns 
of generations to come. (1) 

4. The Financier, The financier of housebuilding is an official of a 
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lending agency: typically a savings and loan association, savings bank, 
commercial bank, or insurance company. The housebuilding borrower 
differs from the industrial borrower, and lending operations in the 
housing field are different from other lending operations. The financier 
has a relatively free hand as the result of the initiator-borrower’s in- 
difference to the terms of the loan in his pressing need for large amounts 
of money, and the pettiness of the borrower's business. In few financial 
fields is there so little competition for interest rates. 

In other industries there is a clear distinction between producer credit 
and consumer or purchaser credit. Not so in housebuilding, where con- 
sumer credit in the form of a mortgage is the usual means of financing 
production. Most house purchasers require high percentage loans and 
are dependent upon the lender for funds. Consequently, by controlling 
funds for house production, the financier exercises a strong influence on 
the quality and quantity of the product. Sometimes the materials dealer 
or the subcontractor may act as financiers — either advancing their own 
funds or, using the house as security, borrowing from the bank to lend 
to the builder. In no other industry, perhaps, are financiers so influential 
in determining the nature of the product, its type, price, location, ar- 
rangement, character of construction, and architectural style. 

5. The Government Official. Government officials operate in numer- 
ous capacities and at all levels of government to influence house produc- 
tion, whether by stimulation or control. The several variants of this role 
include the local building inspector, plumbing inspector, electrical in- 
spector, city planner, code administrator; the FHA market analyst, ap- 
praiser, supervisor, and executive; and other federal, state, and local 
officials. Since the advent of the federal government in the housing 
picture in the 1930’s, all kinds of government officials have played 
increasingly important roles in housebuilding. 

6. The Contractor. The builder or contractor has been described as 
“probably the principal single managerial factor in house production.” (4) 
The role is by no means clearly patterned, however. The contractor may 
work for an initiator who may or may not employ an architect as super- 
visor. More than one contractor may be employed on a given job, each: 
with equal responsibility to the hiring agent. Or again, the contractor 
himself may be the initiator, and he may even act as architect, land 
developer, and merchandiser of the finished house. Performance of all 
these tasks makes him an “operative builder.” 

There are few enforced licensing procedures by which the qualifica- 
tion of the general contractor in residential building is established. The 
level of managerial and technological skill of the contractor varies con- 
siderably, and seldom encompasses the whole of the building process. 
The background of many contractors is that of architecture, subcontract- 
ing, a former foreman, or one of the crafts — masonry, plumbing, 


carpentry, etc. 
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7. The Subcontractor. During the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries the increasing complexity and specialization of 
construction compelled the general contractor to resort to a system of 
subcontracting, thereby sharing his responsibility and securing the 
services of craft specialists. (8) The extent of subcontracting is greater, of 
course, for the large dwelling. On a large multistory apartment, for 
example, the number of subcontracts may total fifty or more, while 
on the small house the number of such allocations would be about 
eighteen. (4) 

The subcontractor’s role evidently functions to preserve the craft 
system in building also. He is his own master “in his assigned area, since 
he is usually responsible for furnishing his own equipment, buying the 
bulk of the materials to be used on the job, and hiring and managing 
most of his labor. Unlike subcontracting in other industries, the finished 
house is installed by the subcontractor. This practice blocks maximum 
coordination, inspection, or rejection; and technological improvements 
are also more readily resisted. A commonly-made rough division of the 
general contractor’s work is: excavation, foundation, brick-laying, stone- 
masonry, carpentry, and wood-finishing. Given this division, the work 
of the subcontractors includes structural iron work, ornamental iron 
work, roofing, plumbing, steam fitting and heating, lathing, plastering, 
tiling, electrical work, painting, metal sash and glazing, shades, and 
screens, That operations of subcontractors are not uniformly patterned 
is suggested by the fact that there is often a wide disparity between the 
bids submitted for the same job. The differences may be as great as 
100 per cent. The bid depository is designed to curb such variations. 

8. Foreman. A recent investigation by Myers suggests that the role 
of the foreman on many building jobs is quite well defined and influential. 
(13) The contractor depends on the foreman to recruit and supervise the 
craftsmen needed on his job. The foreman’s personal preferences are 
apt to be especially decisive, and for the craftsman a premium is placed 
on ability to “get along with” the hiring agent. When the labor market 
is tight, a good foreman will often keep a record book with two lists of 
craftsmen of his acquaintance, the more and less desirable. The name 
of any craftsman may appear in the books of several foremen. And 
there may be several foremen on the larger jobs. The established work- 
men of a community are probably more inclined to deal with the foreman 
than with the union business agent when seeking employment, whereas the 
newcomers generally use the business agent. 

9. The Union Business Agent. The business agent is expected to 
settle jurisdictional and contract disputes between craftsmen on the job. 
Such disputes are common, due to vague or conflicting patterns of pro- 
duction, the mobility of workers, and the irresponsibility of some con- 
tractors, Giving jobs, negotiating violations of rules, and calling strikes 
are other obligations the union agent is expected to discharge. Cooperation 
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between business agents has strengthened the position of labor in the 
building “industry.” On the other hand, they have engaged in corrupt 
practices now and then, thus doing labor no good in the eyes of the 
public, and furnishing material for the chroniclers of the seamy side 
of labor’s history. (6, 19) 

10. The Craftsman. As much as 71 per cent of all labor on house 
construction has been classed as skilled. Labor costs represent about 
38 per cent of the housing dollar. (4) These facts indicate the importance 
of the housing craftsman, Craftsmen select and own the tools they use; 
they often decide the layout of work and methods of assembly; and the 
acceptance or rejection of new methods and equipment is .in large 
measure up to them. They exercise, therefore, a considerable managerial 
influence, however indirect. 

The craftsman’s role has many variants. As already indicated, from 
twenty-five to forty-five kinds of skilled work may be identified in the 
construction of detached houses, row houses, or small walk-up flats. 
On large, multistory apartments there may be seventy-five to eighty. 
These various skills are organized into the nineteen craft unions which 
comprise the Building Trades Department of the American Federation 


’ of Labor. 


11. The Materials Manufacturer. Because neither the initiator nor 
the contractor role is in general clearly patterned, stabilized, or well- 
financed, the materials manufacturer has come to have a greater influence 
in housebuilding than in other industries. The manufacturer takes the 
initiative in setting styles and models of materials and equipment. He 
and his firm engage in research, factory production, distribution, and 
promotion of materials as well as techniques. More often than other 
figures in housebuilding, the materials manufacturer is the executive of 
a large and well-organized undertaking. His financial strength gives him 
an advantage. over the builder, and his position in the housing process 
is sometimes reinforced by his ability, in league with a few others, to 
dominate some lines of materials production. (4) 

12. The Materials Distributor. The distributor plays a role quite 
different from his counterpart in other lines. He sells principally to 
producers and not to consumers. In sponsorship he is either the repre- 
sentative of a single large manufacturer, the collateral enterprise of a 
large local builder, or an independent agent. He may install much of 
the equipment he sells — plumbing equipment, pipes, sheet metal, interior 
tiles, linoleum and composition tile, heating equipment, and wiring, etc. 
The presence of a distributor permits the builder to operate without 
an inventory and often with very little capital. The distributor serves 
as a warehouser, expediter, sorter, and handler of numerous small and 
large items. The advertising he does promotes housebuilding business 
generally. In addition to his other functions the distributor may tend to 
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dominate the building process in small communities by defining the 
types and sizes of dwellings as well as the kinds of materials available. 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURES AND CHANGE 

How can housing costs be lowered? How can housebuilding efliciency 
be raised? There are many proposals and panaceas, long on considera- 
tions of efliciency and cost, but only briefly concerned with the human 
implications. Of the many possible foci for social research, three are 
especially crucial to the improvement of the production process: manage- 
ment and control, organization of labor, and technological innovation.* 
Each focus opens up numerous problems, all of which involve social 
structures, actual or projected. All involve personalities in role behavior. 
All have their technological and economic correlates. And each class 
of problems is interdependent with the others. In the ensuing discussion 
only the major relevant structures will be identified. 

Most students of housebuilding deplore the absence of a “united,” 
“integrated,” “clear-cut,” and “positive” management. There can be 
no doubt that such management is lacking; strictly speaking, the term 
“management structure” is as much a misnomer in housebuilding as the 
term “industry.” All parties to the process, whatever their roles, exercise 
some degree of managerial responsibility, however uncertain, temporary, 
or limited. Their orientations are frequently in conflict, and there is no 
top-level coordination and resolution of these conflicts. Indeed, patterned 
chains of command and levels of supervision are almost nonexistent in 
housebuilding operations. The organization of work is to an unusual 
degree a function of labor‘, and, to an unusual degree also, this organiza- 
tion is informal. 


There are various explanations of the unsatisfactory state of “the 
industry.” Sometimes labor is blamed, sometimes government, and some- 
times “technological backwardness.” 


These chaotic relations are largely due to the weakness of management 
{italics ours}, and to the absence of the managerial power necessary to weld 
housebuilding into a cohesive, efficient and progressive industry. (4) 


But “these chaotic relationships” are management relations, As long as 
consumer custom dictates the traditional house as the .principal building 


°A sure knowledge of the organization of housebuilding would also include 
objective analysis of the numerous trade associations, combinations, and “pressure 
groups” operating at all levels of government and in local housing markets; their 
institutionalized practices (including trade restraints, “mortgaging out,” bid peddling, 
the kick-back, and rigging of interest rates); and their functions both for persons 
in given social positions and for the housebuilding “industry” as it is and as it 
might be. 


‘It is reported that the average craftsman spent 25 per cent of his time on the 
ordinary job planning his work, deciding what to do next. (21) 
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product, and construction methods are so largely nonmechanized, dis- 
continuous, site-centered, localistic and small scale we are unlikely to 
have strong management and orderly relations. Just as a total approach 
to the economics of cost reduction is needed, so also do we need a total 
approach to the related problems of social organization. Management 
reform will fail unless the product, technological conditions, and labor 
structures are also modified so that the new management structure is 
functionally adjusted to them. 

This interdependence of changes in product, technology, and manage- 
ment is confirmed by present trends in housebuilding itself. Where 
changes in business-as-usual patterns have occurred, all three aspects 
have changed in close interrelation. A simplified and standardized product 
has been produced by a more mechanized process, organized and managed 
through such new structures as the operative builder’s firm, dealer-builder 
collaboration, or the building agent of a large investor like Metropolitan 
Life with large-scale buying and positive control over the subcontractors. 
As yet, however, mass production methods and improved management 
structures (they do not necessarily go together) are comparatively rare, 
and little is known of their precise correlations. Consequently, one may 
well ask: How can new construction techniques and management patterns 
be diffused more widely and rapidly? What management patterns work 
most efliciently with new technological patterns? Of one thing we may 
be certain: innovations in housebuilding, whether technological or social, 
must prove acceptable to labor if they are to be incorporated in produc- 
tion systems. 


Labor STRUCTURE AND CHANGE : 


Housebuilding labor is predominantly craft-oriented, highly organ- 
ized in powerful unions, and in a strategic role position to accept, reject, 
or sabotage proposed changes in organization and method. Therefore, 
labor structures merit close scrutiny. (2) Several students of housing have 
saddled the labor force with what may be an undeserved share of the 
blame for high costs and housing “shortages.”> (11, 12) Few have seen 
housebuilding as it appears to the craftsman and his union. Some of the 
programs for “a revitalized building industry” have optimistically as- 
sumed there are no labor problems which would not disappear in a 
rationalized mass production industry, or which could not somehow be 
legislated out of existence. (16, 10, 1) Such assumptions seem highly 
suspect in the light of what is known of other industrial systems, The 
human organization of housebuilding, and especially labor relations, is 
all too often regarded as a simple matter. On the contrary, it is highly 
complex and it is time, as Barnard has observed of industrial relations 
generally, that scientists so treat it. (13) 


‘For a union refutation of some of the familiar charges see (20). 
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Attention is directed to the structures of unionized labor and particu- 
Jarly the American Federation of Labor. It is impossible to say how 
many housebuilding craftsmen belong to the unions, Certainly a great 
number, perhaps a majority, do belong. Their work patterns extend, 
moreover, to many workers and to many jobs that are nonunion. As a 
rule, the larger the city, the higher the proportion of union members. 
The ideology of craft unionism, the internal autonomy of the union 
organization, and the existing security system are three elements deserving 
»xtended analysis as a basis for intelligent reform of the building industry. 

The persistent, though embattled rationale of the Federation move- 
ment as formulated by Gompers in the ideology of craft unionism (18) is 
also the traditional dogma of the Building Trades Department. The 
independence of crafts and craftsmen is affirmed, although numerically 
smaller crafts are combined in many of the building trade unions to form 
what have been called “subindustry” groupings. This nonsocialist ideol- 
ogy of craft identity and independence, pragmatism, “lump of labor” 
economics, and indifference to the idea of labor’s “historic mission” is 
a cornerstone of the unions’ autonomous organization and their security 
system. Consequently, it is also a condition, indirectly, of housebuilding 
management, organization, and change. 

The nineteen building trades unions are members of the Federation 
and the Building Trades Department.® The relations of the unions to the 
Building Trades Department and thence to the Federation are traditionally 
flexible and tenuous, but nevertheless functional for their memberships. 
Seldom has the Federation or the Department dictated to the unions. 
Emphasis from the beginning has been on self-government, following 
Gompers’ idea. Reference to the difliculties which the first national 
government in the United States faced under the Articles of Confederation 
suggests the problems which are still confronted by the unions today, 
particularly in the older crafts. For example, the right of the unions to 
withdraw from the Federation if the latter’s policy conflicts with a par- 
ticular craft interest is frequently put to the test. This prerogative has 
heen repeaiedly exercised by many unions, notably the carpenters and 
joiners. (9) That the course of the A. F. of L. structure under such con- 
ditions is not always smooth, and that the public interest is sometimes 
compromised is inevitable. (5) The locals are apparently fairly autono- 
mous as well, and in cities like New York, Chicago. and San Francisco, 


*These are the unions: (1) Heat and frost insulators and asbestos workers, 
(2) Boiler makers, iron shipbuilders and helpers, (2) Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, (4) Bridge, structural and ornamental iron workers, (5) Carpenters and 
joiners, (6) Electrical workers, (7) Elevator constructors, (8) Operating engineers, 
(9) Granite cutters, (10) Hod carriers, building and common laborers, (11) Wood, 
wire and metal lathers, (12) Marble, stone, and slate polishers, rubbers, and sawyers, 
etc., (13) Sheet metal workers, (14) Painters, decorators, and paper hangers and 
glaziers, (15) Operative plasterers and cement finishers, (16) Journeymen plumbers 
and steam fitters, (17) Slate, tile, and composition roofers, damp and waterproof 
workers, (18) Stonecutters, (19) Teamsters, chauffeurs, warehousemen and helpers. 
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their business agents have held gieat power. City central bodies are de- 
signed to coordinate the locals. 

For their members the unions have constituted a security system, re- 
assuring and functional to social-relational needs. By means of working 
rules and bogeys, craft gradation, autonomous unity of the local and the 
brotherhood, and identity with the Federation, the human needs of 
housebuilding craftsmen have been served. These devices have at the 
same time operated to perpetuate the unions as going concerns. That 
they have had dysfunctional consequences for “a revitalized industry” 
and for the consumer of housing is a common charge none too well 
supported. Be that as it may, the sociological point is ‘that here, as in 
other industries, we see the conflict between the two “logics” — efficiency 
and costs versus human organization. It is inevitable that a security system 
should develop and be tenaciously adhered to in housebuilding and that, 
correspondingly, the unions should be especially strong. Seasonal con- 
centration of work, frequent unemployment, movement of work, imper- 
manence of work groups due to the highly flexible subcontracting sys- 
tem (17), weak management, and the difficulties of a craft orientation 
threatened by the imperatives of mechanized mass-production — all of 


‘these have accentuated the importance of a security system, Until the 


industrial planner can see the apprenticeship regulations, the restrictions 
of output based on “a fair day’s work,” and the resistances to new tools, 
materials, and techniques as the craftsman sees them, the road to “a 
rationalized industry” will be long and paved with miscalculations. 

As yet we have apparently had only one field study of the human 
relations of building, that of Myers, (13, 14) While his study deals with 
building organizations generally rather than just housebuilding, it is 
reasonably safe to assume that most of his conclusions apply here. In 
summary, his findings are: A high degree of individualization is found 
in the process of employment, with the foreman acting as chief hiring 
agent. This is associated with marked informality and divergent patterns 
of action. Since foremen change, and the worker who is a foreman on 
one job may be a journeyman on the next, a degree of permissiveness 
has to be maintained between journeyman and foreman for their con- 
tinuing mutual advantage. Also, because foremen must be union members, 
they are subject to sufficient controls to prevent them from disregarding 
journeymen’s rights. The foreman’s choice of a journeyman is conditioned 
by such factors as religion, race, ethnic identity, and the more subtle 
“sociability,” “good judgment,” and “initiative” which together mold 
workers into primary work groups. The same craft may have distinct 
prestige gradations, like “hatchet man” and “finisher” among carpenters, 
and these must be respected. Ability to command the “going rate” is a 
more important criterion of rank among craftsmen than annual income. 
Due to rapidly changing work groups the journeymen employed by 
general contractors are more apt to be unacquainted with each other than 
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are those who usually work for a subcontractor. With strong unions 
behind them, laborers are not apt to feel shy in their dealings with 
employers, either on an individual or group basis. Business agents enjoy 
their greatest prestige with relatively new or less acceptable craftsmen. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We hope this account, however descriptive and tentative, will serve 
to direct the attention of sociologists, psychologists, and practitioners to 
the social organization of housebuilding. To understand the functional 
interdependence of product, technology, and the organization and atti- 
tudes of management and labor is to find new keys to the immensely 
practical problems of lower costs and greater efficiency of house produc- 
tion. Failure to understand these relationships and to make such under- 
standing the basis of business policy and practice will make the technical 
and economic development of housebuilding as slow in the future as it 
has been in the past. (15) 

A sketch of the general features of the social organization of house- 
building, like that presented here, is only the beginning. Detailed empiri- 
cal analysis of the diverse occupations, role relationships, and situations, 
sufficient to isolate social variables relevant to production cost and 
efficiency is badly needed. Once these variables of structure, attitude, 
leadership, motivation, and morale can be identified, and once the 
economists can provide good measures of cost and efficiency for indi- 
vidual construction jobs, investigation of the more precise economic 
consequences of given social structures will then be possible. Controlled 
analysis and replication can be utilized, and we will begin to build 
the kind of knowledge that has already proved useful in other industries 
and for other purposes. 
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METROPOLITAN POPULATION AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES IN CENTRAL CITIES" 


Amos H. Haw ey 


The importance of the population occupying the land surrounding 
and adjacent to urban centers for the maintenance of facilities and 
services within such places has been indicated in many ways. Delimita- 
tions of zones of influence, tributary areas, trade areas, etc., have been 
made by Galpin, McKenzie, and many others. (4, 6) These studies, using 
both direct and-indirect measures, have dealt with all sizes of places and 
always with the same general result, namely, they consistently show that 
the effective population is considerably greater than what is contained 
within incorporated boundaries. This conclusion is also supported by 
studies of the spatial distribution of urban functions, such as those by 
Bogue, Isard and Whitney, and Dickinson. (1, 3, 5) Empirical findings of 
this sort have found practical expression in the Census Bureau’s concept 
of the metropolitan district. 

The purpose of this paper is to test another hypothesis regarding 
the interdependence of populations lying within and without urban centers, 
This involves the use of municipal government expenditures. A first 
assumption is that city services which are bought with municipal govern- 
ment expenditures, are developed to meet the total need generated by 
activity carried on within the city. Secondly, it is assumed that some 
of that activity, and hence some of the need for city services, arises from 
the population residing outside the city boundaries. The outlying popu- 
lation uses the city streets and public buildings; it multiplies police 
problems, thus affecting the costs of that service; it creates additional 
fire risks which must be included in the allocation of funds for fire 
protection; and its movement in and out of the city is a factor in the 
budget of the health department. (2) No doubt the impact of the outlying 
population is felt in the costs of many of the lesser services provided 
by municipal government. That influence also probably operates indirectly 
through the costs of services to factories and retail establishments which 
derive portions of their labor force and clienteles from outside the city. 
It is for reasons such as these that some cities have felt justified in 
assessing a payroll tax, sometimes referred to as a “privilege” tax, on 
all who live or work within their boundaries. 


1The author is indebted to Professors Ronald Freedman and Paul Dwyer for 
technical assistance in the preparation of this paper. The manuscript was also read 
by Professors Arthur Bromage, John Lederle, and John Perkins, who contributed 
many helpful suggestions. 
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Given the assumptions that (a) municipal government costs are devel- 
oped to meet the total need for services generated within the city, and (b) 
some of that need arises from the population living outside the city’s 
boundaries, then the annual expenditures of city governments should vary 
with the sizes of populations occupying adjoining areas. Likewise, the 
larger the proportion of the total population living outside the central 
city, the heavier should be the tax burden on the population living within 
the city. The investigation reported in the following paragraphs is de- 
signed to demonstrate these hypotheses, particularly the former. More 
than that, however, it analyzes the interrelations among selected demo- 
graphic and related variables that may be expected to have some bearing 
on the costs of city government. 

The data employed pertain to seventy-six cities of 100,000 or more 
population and their metropolitan districts, Excluded from consideration 
as central cities are those with 100,000 or more population, but within 
the metropolitan district of a larger city. The fifteen cities excluded on 
this basis were regarded as satellite cities and they are added to the 
totals for the remainders of their respective districts. New York City, 
with its metropolitan district, is also omitted because of its exceptional 
size. 

All characteristics of the seventy-six units are for the year 1940, except 
the variable of growth rate which is computed for 1930-1940. Municipal 
government expenditures are reduced to amounts per capita of the 
population living within the corporation limits of the central city. (7) 
The remaining variables are listed in Table 1. 


The procedure used is correlation analysis. While the relationship be- 
tween all costs of city government per capita and city population (r=.40) 
is slightly curvilinear (rho=.51), the position adopted in this study 
is that the curvilinearity may be due to lack of control of related variables. 
Hence it is assumed, though not tested, that multiple correlation will 


correct for curvilinearity. 
F INDINGS* 


The three dependent variables of city cost are “all government ex- 


22 66 ? 


penditures,” “operating expenditures,” and “capital improvement expen- 
ditures.”? For each of these three variables, the zero-order correlation 
coeflicient has been computed with eight demographic variables of central 





*Because of technical limitations, several tables presenting the data in detail 
have been omitted. They are available in mimeographed form on request to the author. 


*Including interest charges. 
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cities and with ten demographic variables of remainders of districts, as 
listed in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Selected Demographic Characteristics of Central Cities 
and Surrounding Metropolitan Districts 


Central City Remainder of District 
Population size Population size 
Population per square mile Population per square mile 


Population growth, 1930-1940 
Labor force, number in 

White collar occupations, number in 
White collar occupations, no. in Per cent of population incorporated 


Population growth rate, 1930-1940 


Labor force, number in 


. *er ce ‘total district population 
Houses, number of Per cent of total district populatio 
Houses, number of 
Houses, per square mile 
Area, square miles 


Houses, per square mile 


Area, square miles 





A number of interesting observations may be made from these data. 
Perhaps the most striking finding is that the per capita costs of govern- 
ment (computed on the population residing within the city) are more 
closely related to population living outside the city (r=.55) than to 
population within the city (r=.40). The disparity is slightly greater 
Where per capita operating costs alone are considered (r=.56 and r=.40, 
respectively). Thus, on the basis of this gross comparison, the first 
hypothesis of the study appears to be true. The correlation coefficients 
for government expenditures with the per cent of the total district 
population living outside of the central city indicate that the corollary 
hypothesis is also correct (all costs: r=.56, and operating costs: r=.58 
That is, government costs are more closely associated with the propor- 
tion of the total population living outside of central cities than with the 
size of the outlying population. 

Before pressing further with the major concern of the study, it is well 
to note certain other relationships. Of interest is the fact that capital 
improvement costs are only slightly associated with the independent 
variables under study. In all probability this reflects the inadequacy of 
a single year for a study of capital improvement expenditures. 

The dependence of government costs on population characteristics 
is most pronounced in respect to operating costs. The data suggest that 
this observation applies most markedly to the remainder of the district. 
Operating costs, in other words, are much more sensitive to variation 
in population characteristics than are capital improvement costs. 

Government expenditures are more closely associated with density 
of population within the city (r=.53) than with the size of city popula- 
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tion. But this is not true of density (r=.50) as compared to population 
size in the remainder of the district. While the difference between the 
coefficients for size and density of population outside the city is small. 
it is in the expected direction. City government costs are affected mainly 
by the number of people who reside in or who come into the city; only 
in a few instances are city services extended beyond the city limits and 
thus are subject to the influence of congested settlement. 

The association with growth rates is slight and inverse, Central cities 
and remainders of districts show no appreciable difference in this respect. 
This finding is in accord with the conclusions of others regarding the 
lag in the development of government services as population changes. 

The correlation of government expenditures with labor force size is 
unimpressive, both where the central city and the remainder of the dis- 
trict are involved. Higher correlation coefficients obtain between the 
number of people employed in white collar occupations and municipal 
government expenditures, though the difference is not significant. 

Housing density in the central city, i.e., the number of houses per 
square mile, is more consistently related to government costs than is 
either the number of houses or the number of square miles. The same is 
true for housing density outside the central city. 

Having noted that municipal government expenditures in central 
cities of metropolitan districts are more closely related to population 
size in satellite areas than to population size within the cities themselves, 
the question then arises: to what extent is the association beween ex- 
penditures and population influenced by variations in other character- 
istics? It is possible, for example, that certain demographic characteristics 
are distributed in such a manner as to obscure the relationship between 
government costs and population. A preliminary step toward uncovering 
a truer relationship may be made by successively adding the effect of 
each of the several independent variables to the relationship of govern- 
ment costs and population. That is, the multiple correlation (R) is 
computed for government costs and population and each of the other 
seventeen variables taken in turn. 

As may be surmised from data presented earlier, the density of pop- 
ulation within central cities exerts an important influence on the associa- 
tion of all expenditures and population size. The measure of relationship 
changes from r=.40 to R=.55, when the effect of density is added. Of 
the characteristics found within central cities, population density is sur- 
passed in influence only by housing density: R=.57. No other central 
city variable affects the relationship to any important degree. Area has 
no effect on the relationship obtained in the zero order correlation; growth 
rate is almost equally unimportant; the size of the labor force, the 
number of white collar workers, and the number of houses produce 
slightly higher, but still unimportant, improvements in the measure of 
association. 
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Variations in nearly all characteristics of the satellite areas exert 
greater influence on the relationship than do the corresponding variables 
within central cities. The principal exception is housing density, which 
has substantially the same effect when computed for the satellite areas 
as for the central cities. It is noteworthy that the association of all gov- 
ernment expenditures with size of central city population is affected 
equally by the size of satellite population and by the density of central 
city population. No doubt ‘these two variables are interdependent. The 
most impressive result gained from adding variables in the satellite area, 
however, is that involving the size of the white collar occupational pop- 
ulation (R=.57). Thus, the number of white collar workers in outlying 
areas is a much more important influence than the number of such 
workers within the central cities (R=.44). The former seems to be 
considerably more important too than the size of the labor force in 
satellite areas (R=.44). 

Very similar patterns of association appear when operating costs 
are substituted for all costs as the dependent variable. The one slight 
exception occurs in connection with the size of the labor force within 
central cities (R=.53). Housing density in the satellite area affects the 
relationship of size of central city population and operating costs very 
significantly (R=.61). 

In the association with capital improvement costs, the patterns for 
paired variables within the central city are the same as those observed 
for all costs. Differences appear, however, in the measure of relation- 
ship involving satellite area variables. Density of satellite population, 
for example, has no added independent effect on the relation of central 
city population and capital improvement costs (R=.16), And the inde- 
pendent effect of per cent of total district population is not great 
(R=.18). Again, housing density in the satellite area adds: nothing to 
the relationship (R=.16). In short, once more it is evident that capital 
improvement costs are responsive to different characteristics than are 
operating costs. 

A question which now arises is: To what extent do the eighteen in- 
dependent variables explain the variation in government costs? An answer 
may be found by accumulating the effects of the independent variables 
in higher-order multiple R’s. The association of all government costs 
with the eighteen independent variables taken together is R=.75. In 
other words, the total effect of the several characteristics accounts for 
approximately 57 per cent (R°=.57) of the variation in all municipal 
expenditures in central cities. The proportion of determination rises 
slightly to 59 per cent for operating costs and drops to 54 per cent for 
capital improvement costs, the R values for these dependent variables 
being .77 and .73 respectively.4 


‘The differences between the r values and the respective R values are significant 
at the .001 level. 
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About 40 per cent of the variation in municipal government costs 
remains unexplained. So large a residue may reflect the inadequacy of 
the metropolitan district definitions employed in the 1940 Census. With 
a different definition the same eighteen independent variables might have 
accounted for a much larger proportion of the variation. It is probable 
too that other independent variables are closely. associated with govern- 
ment costs in central] cities. Per capita income, for example, may be 
important. A high income population is more able, and perhaps more 
willing, to support a larger municipal budget than is a low income 
population. Furthermore, the high income population living outside the 
central city may use the city’s facilities more intensively than the low 
income population. Still another factor of possible significance is the 
nature of the local economy. While that is partly involved in some of 
the demographic characteristics already used, its influence probably is 
not entirely indicated by such characteristics. For instance, a concentration 
of heavy industry in the satellite area may cause a large flow of truck 
traffic over the central city’s streets, thus raising the costs of street main- 
tenance and traflic control. The ramifications of composition of the local 
economy are numerous and merit more investigation than they have 
received. 

Returning to the data, it is apparent that many of the independent 
variables are of negligible consequence in accounting for the variations 
in municipal government costs. This is particularly true of growth rate, 
size of the labor force, number of houses, and area, both within and 
without the central city. It applies to a lesser extent to several other 
factors. Nor is this surprising, for the influences of many of these factors 
are contained in and are, therefore, adequately represented by other 
factors. The size of the labor force, for example, is so closely associated 
with population size (r=.999) that little or nothing is gained by using 
both. 

Closely comparable results could probably be obtained by using 
fewer than eighteen independent variables. By inspection it appears that 
seven factors are so closely associated with central city government ex- 
penditures and sufficiently unrelated to one another that they may explain 
most of the variation in the dependent variables. These are: population 
density and housing density within the central city; and population size, 
number of white collar workers, proportion. of the satellite population 
incorporated, proportion of the total district population in the satellite 
area, and housing density in the satellite area. The multiple correlation 
coefficients for the three dependent variables based on these factors are 
R=.67, R=.68, R=.39. 

For total costs and for operating costs the seven independent vari- 
ables produce R values which, when the numbers of variables involved 
are considered, do not differ significantly from those obtained when the 
eighteen factors are used. The percentages of variation explained thereby, 
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however, are 44.9 and 46.2 respectively. But the seven selected variables 
used with capital costs produce a rather small R value; the .39 indicates 
that together they account for less than 16 per cent of the variation in 
expenditures for capital outlay. In fact, to obtain an R value not sig- 
nificantly different from that secured with the eighteen independent 


variables (ie., R=.77) requires the combined influence of at least 
sixteen of the eighteen. 


CONCLUSION 


The initial hypothesis of this paper, that the municipal government 
costs of metropolitant centers vary with the sizes of their satellite pop- 
ulations, is clearly confirmed. In fact, the association with satellite 
population is closer than with size of population in the cities concerned. 
That is true, moreover, of virtually every population variable employed, 
as well as of such nondemographic factors as number of houses and 
housing density. The difference in degree of association between central 
city and satellite area variables is most pronounced when operating costs 
alone are used. The hypothesis is not so consistently supported, however, 
vhen capital improvement costs are used as the dependent variable. 

Analysis of the combined effect of numbers of variables on all costs 
and operating costs reveals that the most important factors of the eighteen 
studied are population density and housing density within central cities 
and, in the satellite area, size of population, number of white collar 
workers, per cent of the population incorporated, per cent of total 
district population, and housing density, But at least sixteen of the factors 
are needed to explain variations in capital costs. 

It may be of interest, particularly to those involved in debates over 
the wisdom of annexation, to note that area, as such, has an almost 
negligible association with government costs, though it does exercise 
some independent influence as may be seen from its effect on the multiple 
correlation coefficients. On the other hand, both population density and 
housing density show a marked relationship with government expendi- 
tures over and above that which may be attributed to size of population 
and number of houses. Does this mean that a decline in the intensity of 
land occupance may be accomplished without a corresponding increase 
in government costs? Clearly there is a problem for further investigation 
here. 

Although in the zero-order correlations the association of numbers 
of white collar workers with central city government costs is not very 
close, nevertheless that variable exerts a highly significant (.001 level) 
independent influence, as can be seen from the increased R when this 


Trials of various combinations of fifteen variables failed to produce an R value 
which differed by an insignificant amount from the value obtained with the eighteen 
independent variables. 
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variable is added. The inference suggested by this finding is that white 
collar workers utilize the central city facilities more intensively than 
do other classes of workers. 

The relation of per cent of satellite area population incorporated 
to central city government costs also poses an interesting problem. It may 
mean, perhaps, that incorporation in the vicinity of a large city is less 
costly than if it takes place elsewhere, that, in other words, incorporation 
in the satellite area may depend partly on the existence of the central 
city’s facilities. It is just as possible, of course, that the equipment of 
the central city may serve as a model and a stimulus to incorporation 
in the surrounding area. 

These findings appear to have significance for municipal administrators 
and for planners, if not in the solution of day-to-day problems, then 
at least in the development of objectives and general policy. The size of 
the metropolitan population not included in the corporate limits of the 
metropolitan center represents a cost factor to the residents of the center.® 
The latter are carrying the financial burden of an elaborate and costly 
service installation, i.e., the central city, which is used daily by a non- 
contributing population in some instances more than twice the size of 
the contributing population, Thus, from the standpoint of fiscal policy 
alone, a strong case can be made for the establishment of a single metro- 
politan government. A single taxing and administrative agency would 
doubtless make for more equitable distribution of costs and more adequate 
services for the entire metropolitant area. 

A second implication of these findings — one which is becoming 
venerally appreciated — is that the appropriate unit for planning pur- 
poses is the metropolitan area rather than the municipal area. A smaller 
unit fails to encompass many of the influences that directly affect the 
events planners seek to control. In this instance, changes in population 
size, shifts in population composition, the rate of incorporation, and the 
trend in housing construction in the satellite area present the planning 
agency in the central city with many problems, which sooner or later 
are apt to be reflected in a rising cost of government. In the absence of 
a government which embraces the entire metropolitan area, the planner’s 
chief recourse is to be alert to those developments in the satellite zone 
that may affect the success or failure of his efforts. 

Whether the metropolitan area constitutes a community in any senti- 
mental or attitudinal sense is uncertain. But that the metropolitan area 
is moving toward a community in the sense of functional interdependence 
of parts can scarcely be doubted. It is not unique to find men slow in 
perfecting their adaptations to altered circumstances. After more than 


°On the assumption of a linear relationship an increase of one person in the 
central city population is accompanied by an increase of $1.30 in government costs, 
whereas an increase of one person in the satellite area is accompanied by an incre- 
ment of $2.77 in the cost of government in the central city, 
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a century of experience men are just beginning to learn how to live in 
industrial cities. That they should require more time to accommodate 
their actions and perspectives to the complex metropolitan community 
should surprise no one. 
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STRATIFICATION IN LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME 
HOUSING AREAS! 


Wittium H. Form 


For a generation social scientists have studied tangentially the re- 
lationship of housing to social life. Earlier research was more or less 
localized on such problems as the personal and social effects of bad 
housing, the residential ecology of various ethnic or other groups, and 
the obstacles to housing reforms. This research phase was mostly in the- 
nature of data-gathering; it was bereft of scientific problem-posing and 
application. Only recently has the area of housing been considered suit- 
able to test theoretical postulates and to bridge the chasms of pure and 
applied research. The growing volume of social science investigations 
in housing has been stimulated by increased housing activities of govern- 
ment. Certainly this area will continue to be a challenging one for the 
social scientist. 

The promise of research in housing, however, is not without its haz- 
ards. Merton has clearly outlined the urgent problems of role definition 
which the investigator must resolve before he can even begin to study 
the human problems of housing (40). Institutional cross-fires, the ad- 
ministrator’s demand for facts and advice, and competing research de- 
mands make his research life a precarious one. Pressures like these are 
somewhat responsible for the paucity of research done on the general 
problem of social stratification in the housing community. Administrators 
do not like to have cleavages and factions in the housing area exposed. 
Perhaps in an effort to resolve the anachronisms of his position the 
social scientist has more recently isolated “technical” research problems, 
whose results often prove to be both theoretically and administratively 
sterile. 

To be sure, there is an extensive literature on the moral, legal, and 
social issues of race and ethnic segregation in public and private housing 
projects; and some systematic work has been done on the problems of 
intergroup behavior in mixed and segregated housing units.? However, 
most of these studies have not been conceived within a theoretical frame- 
work of social stratification and have not been designed to answer the 
basic questions in this field. ; 

There is no reason to assume that the fundamental problems con- 
cerning the relation of housing to social stratification in public or private 
housing projects different essentially from those in ordinary residential 


I am indebted to my colleague Sigmund Nosow for a critical reading of the 
manuscript and for suggestions in the section dealing with micro-stratification. 


*See Marie Jahoda and Patricia Salter West, “Race Relations in Public Housing.” 
in this issue. 
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areas. Warner (54), Wirth (57), and others have indicated how basic 
such values as house-type and dwelling: area are in locating the social 
rank of a person or his family. This holds whether people live in an 
ordinary neighborhood or in a public or private housing scheme. 

The study of stratification may be more appealing in the housing 
area because data on housing and on the social characteristics of resi- 
dents are more easily available there. It is a mistake to assume, however, 
that the social structures found in housing areas are necessarily more 
uniform. A brief survey of the housing literature reveals a large variety, 
both in the physical plans of projects and in the social characteristics 
of their residents. These very diversities make it dificult to test generali- 
zations.concerning the nature of social stratification in housing areas. 
An additional dilemma is the confusing and uneven development of theo- 
retical and substantive knowledge concerning stratification in the social 
sciences today. Hatt summarizes these difficulties as revolving around 
five major areas of disagreement: 

(a) terms, (b) whether determinants of stratification are subjective or objec- 
tive, (c) whether class is classificatory or substantive, (d) the variety of 
institutional matrices within which stratification occurs, and (e) the question 
as to the extent to which stratification is to be regarded as occurring on the 


local community level and the extent to which it is to be seen on the level of 
the mass society. (24) 


Some of these confusions may be dispelled if Weber’s three orders 
of stratification are accepted as starting points, The orders concern the 
distribution of power centered in the political order, the distribution of 
economic power localized in the economic order, and the distribution of 
prestige in the “social” order. Groups organized to obtain power are re- 
ferred to as parties; groups sharing the same life chances as set by in- 
come or property are called classes; and those with equal access to 
prestige or honor are known as status groups (21). 

if the behaviors and interrelations of parties, classes, and status groups 
were known in the areas of interpersonal relations, local community 
organization, and the society as a whole, a fairly complete description 
of stratification would then be available. With such a description, our 
problem would be relatively simple: to assess how the variable of hous- 
ing fits into the general stratification scheme, and how planned housing 
affects and alters stratification relations. Although this cannot be done 
at present, Weber’s frame of reference will be useful in the analysis of 
stratification in the housing community. 

How does the housing project differ from the ordinary residential area 
or community? The relevance of these differences for stratification de- 
fines the basic problems of this paper. Although housing projects vary 
tremendously, most of them seem to share several distinguishing charac- 
teristics: 


1. A greater element of physical and architectural planning of the entire 
housing area. 
2. Sections of the projects planned to encourage the growth of neighborhoods. 
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3. Selection of tenants according ‘o fixed characteristics, such as age, income, 
size of family, and race. 

4. A common landlord who often represents a political agency and who has 
semi-legal powers, 

5. Segregation of residents from the nearby or surrounding urban community 
on which they are dependent. 

6. Some common recreational, educational, social, or tenants’ organization to 
which residents are encouraged to belong, for the realization of their own 
goals or those of management. 

7. A rather sudden occupation of housing units by people who are strangers 
to each other. 

We shall now consider the implications of these individual housing 


characteristics for the development of stratification, Insofar as ordinary 
residential areas share these characteristics, the same stratification gen- 
eralizations apply to them. 


Project ARCHITECTURE AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The general relationship of the building plan of a project to its 
stratification structure has not been systematically studied, but certain 
relations are readily apparent. For example, if the quality of housing 
in a project is uneven, residents are quick to notice it and to base status 
distinctions upon it. Even minute differences in style, geographic setting, 
proximity to services, or nearness to quiet or noisy areas are noticed by 
residents. They vie to move into the more desirable places, and accuse 
management of favoritism if they are refused. Thus the planner is 
caught in a dilemma. If he is careful to equalize architectural advantages, 
the project will appear dull and monotonous; if he introduces variety, 
he provides a base upon which to build prestige distinctions, 

In addition, he faces the problem of relating the architectural scheme 
of the project to the values of people in the surrounding areas. Such a 
consideration is important, because tenants are frequently recruited from 
these areas; certainly their former neighbors continue to be a source of 
social recognition and approval. If the architectural style, location, and 
other attributes of the project as a whole or of the individual living 
units are disesteemed by former neighbors and by others in the adja- 
cent areas, the project residents will feel the prestige denial of a second 
or special class of citizens. This certainly was the case in a Rochester, 
New York veteran housing project where the housing quality and_ de- 
sign were poor and uneven. Despite the increased living space gained by 
moving, 
and moved hack to more restricted quarters in their old neighborhoods. 


many felt a status loss in the eyes of their former neighbors 


Important as these problems are, the relation of architecture to such 
internal structures of the project as the neighborhood is more so. 
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Micro-STRATIFICATION AND CLEAVAGES IN Housinc NEIGHBORHOODS 


A generation of planners has insisted that neighborhood formation 
should not be left to chance and that architects could contribute to neigh- 
borhood formation by arranging living units in such a way as to en- 
courage greater interaction among some families and less among others. 
An extensive bibliography has accumulated around this idea generally 
(11), and around Perry’s “Neighborhood Unit Plan” specifically (12). 

Social scientists have indeed validated this idea in their research. The 
impact of ecological proximity on the formation of friendship patterns 
has been demonstrated by Merton and Salter (West) in the studies spon- 
sored by the Lavanburg Foundation (42); by Festinger, Schachier and 
Back, in Westgate, a student housing area (17); by McVoy (32), Prov- 
ince and Kimball in the War Relocation Camps (46); by Form in the 
federally built, white-collar suburb of Greenbelt (18), and by Infield 
in a veterans’ cooperative land settlement (27). Caplow and Forman go 
beyond the neighborists. They contend that in University Village of the 
University of Minnesota the block must be regarded as an integrated 
community, since it was so identified by its residents and since it pos- 
sessed a definite internal structure (5). Catherine Bauer was so impressed 
by these research confirmations that she exclaimed, “The tenants’ entire 
social life may hang on the smallest whim of the greenest draftsman or 
rent collector.” (4) 

In general these research studies hypothesize the principle of least 
effort, or else that a kind of micro-ecology functions to determine the 
interaction and friendship patterns of a housing area. Those people who 
reside closest to each other in terms of distance, physical orientation, 
or accessibility tend to become friends or form closely knit social units. 
This has been claimed particularly in Westgate, University Village, and 
Craftown. Such evidence would seem to contravene accepted social- 
. psychological theory that common social background and homogeneity 
of interest are primary factors in determining social relations. Accept- 
ance of the principle of least effort or of ecological determinism suggests 
‘that social background forces are secondary, and further, that social 
stratification would be minimal in planned neighborhoods and com- 
munities. (However, the Columbia-Lavanburg studies in Craftown and 
Hilltown do study the joint as well as the independent effects of spatial 
proximity and social background of residents upon friendship formation.) 
Indeed Caplow and Forman state that they were unable to detect 
status stratification in the married student housing area of Univer- 
sity Village. Neither did they find independent cliques of. families, for 
the existence of cliques as autonomous structures is inhibited by the 
integration of the larger group or neighborhood. They reason: 


In the event of distinct stratification, we would expect that some of the “star” 
families would be of high status....In other words, if the star families were of 
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higher status, they would presumably report less interaction with their neigh- 
bors than their neighbors claimed with them. On the contrary it was found 
that only one of the six “stars” had a higher In-Score than Out-Score. (5) 


Festinger, Schachter and Back seem to corroborate the findings of 
Caplow and Forman by conspicuously avoiding any reference to strati- 
fication in their detailed study of interpersonal relations in the Westgate 
developments. This position seems strange in view of the fact that their 
studies report the existence of leaders, social organizations, social pres- 
sures, deviates, and other phenomena usually associated with social 
stratification. 

Contrary evidence of the existence of stratification in housing areas 
is not lacking, however, Form’s study of the government-sponsored garden 
suburb of Greenbelt, Maryland (19); Merton’s research on industrial 
Craftown (40), and Infield’s study of a cooperative land settlement (27), 
demonstrate the existence of stratification on the local neighborhood 
level. Form found that officers of the town’s organizations were awarded 
deference in the local neighborhood, as well as in the general community. 
And Infield demonstrated that stratification and class formation otcurred 
as soon as mutual choices developed and as soon as sub-groups were 
formed. 

How can the reported discrepancies concerning the presence of strati- 
fication be accounted for? Obviously, the communities studied are 
qualitatively so different that generalizations based.on one type are 
inapplicable to the other type*: University Village and Westgate are 
temporary student housing areas, while Greenbelt and Craftown are 
more permanent settlements. The temporal dimension refers not to the 
nature of building construction, but to the attitudes of the residents. 
Thus the married students in University Village: and Westgate knew 
upon entry that their residence there was only temporary, until the com- 
pletion of their education. Their attitudes and personal involvement 
around housing, neighboring, and social participation were no doubt 
tempered by this orientation. The block or residence area could not 
constitute their community; if a community existed at all, it would be 
the complex of campus organizations. This would be the salient area 
to study the emergence of a stratification, system, not the residence area. 
In other words, researchers must first consider which areas of life and, 
consequently, which areas of stratification are salient for people. In 
student life, primary sources of recognition are probably not sought 
from associations in the housing area, Therefore, if a stratification 
system arises there, it is of secondary importance to them. Even the 
“college community” is temporary in their life plans. Thus the existence 
of leaders and stars in college residence areas and organizations might 


’Although generalizations might be made for particular types of housing areas, 
the derivation of housing typologies is beyond the scope of this paper. Such a typology 
however, would be based on (a) motives for moving into the project (b) relations 
among residents before entry and (c) the saliency of the project in the social system 
of the residents. ; 
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point to a process of psychological selection, rather than to an emerging 
stratification structure. Indeed it is conceivable that such leaders might 
represent sociologically deviant types, the “normal” reaction being one 
of indifference to local and temporary organizations. 

Greenbelt, Craftown, and other communities, however, have residents 
who plan to stay in the projects. Not only do they have a long-term 
orientation to the locality, but they are socially identified with it. A 
major source of their status is derived from local participation. Thus 
a clearer stratification structure may be expected to emerge there. But 
in many permanent residence areas, only abortive stratification structures 
arise, because many of the residents seek recognition primarily in asso- 
ciations found outside the area. It follows in general that any locality 
stratification pattern would be more important to children and wives, 
hecause they are more locality-orientated and are psychologically in- 
volved in locality activities. 

Despite differences in temporal and psychological involvement. in 
the residence area, some stratification phenomena generally appear 
there. The fact that it is net reported by some students is due in part 
to an inadequate conceptual framework for observing micro-stratification 
on the interpersonal level. Thus Caplow and Forman expect high status 
people to restrict their associations, while Festinger and others become 
so involved in group cohesion and deviates that they ignore the broader 
aspects of group structure. Both sets of researchers conceive stratification 
as a societal phenomenon, and therefore do not observe it in smaller 
groups. They fail to recognize that stratification may operate on several 
levels (interpersonal, community, societal, etc.) and in several social 
systems simultaneously.' 

The conceptual framework derived by Merton from his research on 
influence provides a framework for studying interpersonal] stratification 
in the locality. Operating with the concept of interpersonal influence, he 
proposes that types of “influentials” should be located, rather than in- 
fluential individuals. Influentials can be classified in terms of their orien- 
tation, local or cosmopolitan; the areas in which they operate, on all 
levels or on peer levels: and their spheres of influence. monomorphic or 
polymorphic. Relating the societal and interpersonal stratification 
schemes, he suggests that a person’s positions in class, power, and 
prestige hierarchies contribute to his potential for interpersonal influence, 
but do not determine the extent to which influence actually occurs (40). 
The same logic applies in other areas of interpersonal phenomena apart 
from influence. 


‘See section below, “Organizational Growth and Stratification Structure” for an 
explanation of why low orders of stratification may be present in University Village, 
Westgate, and Westgate West. 
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Without such a conceptual scheme, the researcher might easily fail 
to find stratification or might confuse it with other phenomena. Applying 
the scheme, the leader or star in University Village may turn out to be a 
locally oriented influential, operating on a peer level in a polymorphic 
sphere, The deviate in the Westgate areas might be a cosmopolitan in- 
fluential, rather than an isolate. In other words, with refinement of con- 
ceptual tools stratification — enduring and organized social ranking of 
roles — may be found in areas where it was previously missed. 

Such an interpretation is more in line with current sociological] think- 
ing concerning the urban “neighborhood.” Sweetser hypothesizes that 
urban neighborhood interaction occurs on a person-to-person level and 
not on the family level. Urban neighborhoods cannot be both primary 
groups and definite areas, because individual residents are at a distance 
from each other in acquaintance and in association as neighbors. Indi- 
vidual neighbors may, in fact, be in contact with vastly different organi- 
zations and sub-cultures (48). Their primary associations may be in the 
workplace or market, in the educational, political, or social organizations 
of the city (35, 49). 

Yet despite this mounting evidence on the changing character of urban 
neighborhoods, planners still regard them of paramount importance and 
try to foster them in the newly planned communities.> Unfortunately, the 
image that many have of the neighborhood is that of the “typical” 
rural neighborhood of the past (15). Some planners have even insisted 
that the democratic way of life depends on the survival or revitalization of 
the neighborhood. This nostalgia for the neighborhood, this concrete 
attention to it, and the image of the community as only a collection of 
neighborhoods is largely responsible for the inability of many planners 
and social scientists to recognize the existence of stratification, either in 
the neighborhood or the commmunity. The neighborhood fixation is un- 
fortunate, because it is based on the false notion that neighborhoods must 
be expressions of social uniformities. Further, the assumption also exists 
that neighborhood spirit somehow will not permit social heterogeneity 
to find expression in stratification or social cleavages (4). 

Reginald Isaacs has bluntly raised the issue of whether neighborhood 
planning is wise or feasible in future housing developments, and whether 
neighborhoods actually foster segregation (stratification) of ethnic and 
economic groups (28). In response to the clamor of protests, Henry 
Churchill has come to Isaacs’ defense. He insists that democracy and 


‘We are assuming in this paper that the historic trend will continue; that projects 
will generally be built in or near cities; that their residents will be recruited largely 
from urban areas; and that projects will be large enough to sustain rather elaborate 
institutional structures. j 
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propinquity should not be confused. They have nothing to do with each 
other. He advises: 


Provide plenty of housing so that there is a choice and plenty of work so that 
choice may be exercised, put the housing and the work in a physical environ- 
ment that is open, pleasant, healthful, and safe, and I don’t give a damn about 
the specific pattern, because people can work out their own groupings. Planning 
is not a cure-all, nor are the planners omniscient. The danger...is thinking 
that a formula-can be a substitute for imagination (8). 


Such a plan suggests that neighborhood apathy, cleavages, and some 
sort of stratification are inevitable in most urban neighborhoods, and that 
it is almost impossible to eradicate them by physical planning of neighbor- 
hoods, It also implies that locality-centered relations need not be as para- 
mount as many believe. The scanty evidence available indicates that in 
planned communities with stable populations, friendships and other social 
relationships in the neighborhood seem to become Jess important as the 
community grows older and as formal organizations grow in number 
and importance. Table 1 organizes crude data to assess the relation of 
age and type of community to the ecological distribution of friendships. 
(The communities are arranged in terms of their age at the time of 
research.) No pretense is made that these projects represent an adequate 
sample of planned communities, but the trends are clear and so are their 
implications for stratification. Although crude, the data suggest that in 
the older projects with permanent residents a smaller proportion of 
friends live within the immediate block and neighborhood. Also, the 
amount of outside organizational participation increases with average 
length of residence. 


Thus the older and more settled the project, the greater the likelihood 
that people will participate in social systems beyond the neighborhood. 
Since these social systems become at the same time increasingly diversi- 
fied, the processes of ranking and the emerging stratification structures 
function in at least two separate but related areas—the local residence 
area and the broader community. These are in addition to the third 
area of ranking, derived from the “societal” characteristics of people 
which influence their status no matter where they reside.* Undoubtedly, 
the rank that a person or group has in one area influences rank positions 
in the other areas, 


The implications for neighborhood micro-stratification are clear. Ir- 
respective of the architectural plan or the social composition of the 
neighborhood, stratification at least on the “interpersonal” and “societal” 
areas appears to be inevitable. Planning on the physical and social level 
cannot really block the appearance or spread of the ranking phenomena. 





*Such things as ethnic or racial background, occupation, income, age, sex and 
other characteristics. 
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TABLE l. EcoLocicaL Distrie tion OF FRIENDSHIPS 
IN Five LOCALITIES 











Early Late E. Lansing 
Westgate Greenbelt Greenbelt Craf- Neighbor- 
areas 1942¢ 1944¢ town hood 
Friends in Court ................ 55% } ] 
Friends in 35% 24% | 54% + 10% 
neighborhood.................-------- 20 J J J 
Friends in nearby 10 
neighborhoods...................+---20 35 42 
Friends wide spread 46 
in community ............0000- —b 20 23 80 
Belong to no 
OPRANIZAION —......c<cccseceecceses 50 24a 364 263 70+ 
Average length of 
residence (months) .......... 10+ 25 28 38 5 





aA pproximate 

bNot reported 

cApproximately 10% claimed no friends or friends distributed both in the neigh- 
borhood and throughout the community. 





_ Even the creation of the “idealized” neighborhood implies an increase of 
informal or formal social organization in it. The sociological maxim 
would still apply: the greater the amount of any kind of organization, 
informal or formal, interpersonal or organizational, the greater the prob- 
ability that hierarchical phenomena will appear. 


CONTROLLED POPULATION AND STRATIFICATION DEVELOPMENT 


No doubt the most important feature of the housing project is the 
controlled social composition of the tenants or residents. For the most 
part, governmental and cooperative housing schemes have been limited 
to the lower and the lower-middle income groups in America, Upper- 
middle and upper income and status groups have pursued housing ac- 
cording to their “individualistic” tradition. Organized housing efforts on 
their part have been largely defensive—segregating their homes to prevent 
deterioration or non-segregation. 

The exclusion of upper-middle and upper income groups from hous- 
ing schemes has been a source of concern to-many planners, for many 
of them desperately desire to plan and build “balanced” communities. 
They want all groups in the community to participate in building better 
cities, both in the physical and social senses. They decry the tendency 
of governmental and private agencies to build enormous one-class dormi- 
tories separated from each other and from the place of work (4,33). 
Obviously, the decision to erect single-class or multi-class housing pro- 
jects lies in the area of values, politics, and ideology: it cannot be solved 
scientifically, All the social scientist can do is to indicate: (a) what are 
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the probable social consequences of building single-class instead of 
multi-class communities, and (b) what is the probability of achieving 
a particular set of goals in housing areas which contain populations of 
varying social composition. 

From the meager evidence available, it appears that planned housing 
schemes designed to represent al] classes and status groups will probably 
not develop on a large scale. In the United States the cleavages among 
the status and occupational groups appear to be widening, and it is im- 
probable that this trend will be reversed by government or private 
planners. Despite the assumption that isolation (planned or unplanned) 
of the classes is foreign to American and democratic ideology, housing 
in America will largely continue to take place on a segregated basis. 
Although community planners intend to minimize social cleavages and 
stratifications by building balanced communities, these phenomena will 
nonetheless occur in both homogeneous and heterogeneous communities. 
Of course, the more heterogeneous the social composition of the project, 
the greater the resultant cleavages and stratification. 


CLEAVAGES AND STRATIFICATION IN HoMOGENEOUS COMMUNITIES 


It is easy to stress and exaggerate the social homogeneity of many 
planned housing areas. In fact, the very existence of population controls 
probably assures a greater heterogeneity than most administrators an- 
ticipate. Many “unplanned” areas of the city—ethnic communities, fac- 
tory suburbs, apartment districts, exclusive suburbs—exhibit greater social 
homogeneity than the typical housing projects. For heterogeneity can 
occur on many levels such as income, education, occupation, ethnic origin, 
race, age, or size of family. Rarely do housing officials attempt to con- 
trol population on the basis of more than a half-dozen criteria. Any of 
the remaining uncontrolled variables leaves sufficient heterogeneity upon 
which cleavages and stratification may be structured. 

The fact that the populations of some projects are clearly controlled 
while others are not may serve as a baseline for controlled experimenta- 
tion in stratification. The question may be posed, “Which factors are 
crucial for which type of stratification?” Form’s study of prestige strati- 
fication in the white-collar community of Greenbelt, where income, age, 
housing, education, nativity, race, and other population characteristics 
varied only slightly, indicated the development of a clear prestige hier- 
archy of seven status groups. This prestige hierarchy was based primarily 
on the amount and nature of social participation in the local organiza- 
tions. Higher status people, who did not deviate much from the average 
social characteristics of the population as a whole, had fathers who were 
in higher occupational groups and had given their children slightly more 
education than the average Greenbelter received. Higher status groups 
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were also oriented upward occupationally, and after entry in Greenbelt, 
actually obtained higher jobs and more money than the average head of 
family. These facts suggest that the status group (social class) orientation 
of the person is as important as his present socio-economic attributes in 
fixing his roles and position in the stratification system of the community 
(19). 

British studies partly corroborate these research results. Jevons and 
Madge indicate that it is easy to think that all families with approximately 
the same income constitute a single uniform social class, but experience 
and research reveal that numerous rifts and social distinctions arise within 
the group. In the Housing Estate of Bristol social distinctions were based 
upon small differences in occupation, education, and particularly on 
small wage differentials and the degree of job security. When job 
security was high, a more orderly living was possible; when low, fear 
and apprehension magnified the rifts in the social fabric of the Estates. 
Additional cleavages arose out of differences in family size and style of 
family living. On the basis of their experience the authors recommend 
a type of voluntary ecological segregation of people, a type of sorting 
out by habits and social characteristics to reduce the feelings of iso- 


‘lation. (29). 


Durant’s study of the British housing development of Watling points 
to similar conclusions, In this wage-earning community the social and 
economic stratification was simply one between occupational groups and 
groups with secure and insecure incomes, Small families tended to be more 
secure economically because of their greater per capita income. Cleav- 
ages between groups and complaints of snobbery by people with insecure 
incomes increased as the economic depression developed (16). These facts 
point to the importance of external conditions to locality stratification. 

Critical status differences among residents of so-called homogenous 
planned communities may also be found by analyzing the social charac- 
teristics of those who leave them, British studies indicate that the “better 
off” (skilled worker, foreman, and “black-coated”) show the strongest 
tendency to leave. In the Bristol Estates the ostensible reason for leaving 
was the purchase of a home, However, the fact that leavers represented 
high status. but low income, occupations suggests that moving was partly 
motivated by dislike of the Estates and neighbors. Many leavers com- 
plained about a “decline” of the social composition of the Estate popu- 
lation and of the “overly-mixed” population (29), This meant that the 
salient stratification system for them was outside the Fstates; while for 
non-movers the salient ranking system could develop within the Estates. 

Greenbelt data show how important small differences in population 
characteristics can be in promoting cleavages. A *comparison between 
occupational groups in the town is significant in this connection, because 
they did not differ markedly in many socio-economic characteristics such 
dis income, nativity, age. size of family, and regional origin. A represen- 
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tative sample of white-collar workers and manual workers was inter- 
viewed to obtain ideas concerning their occupational, educational, leisure 
time, economic, and political attitudes and activities. Although there is 
insufficient space to record here in detail the results of this research, the 
general outlines clearly point to the existence of distinct occupational 
cleavages. In a series of situational projective tests the white-collar 
workers differed from the manual workers on several items: (a) white- 
collar workers ranked the prestige level of their occupations higher; 
(b) they had higher and more definite aspirations for their own educa- 
tional futures and those of their children; (c) they chose more recrea- 
tional pursuits which were “educational and hobby-like in character; 
(d) they desired greater disassociation from manual workers in labor 
unions and economic activities; (e) they were more ambivalent and 
inconsistent in their economic ideology (20). 

These differences were partially responsible for the occupational 
cleavages and stratification present in the community. Loomis has shown 
that cleavages among occupational groups persist in their non-occupa- 
tional social relations. His study of Rietze, an unplanned community in 
Germany, demonstrated that cleavages among occupational groups were 
reflected in actual visiting patterns and, in turn, in political behavior as 
well (34). There is reason to believe that the same phenomena occur in 
planned communities. 

How do residents of planned communities feel about the issue of 
population homogeneity? If the residents of Greenbelt are representative 
at all, it appears that they prefer more, rather than less, homogeneity. 
When asked who should be excluded from residence in the community, 
only one-quarter urged no restrictions whatever. The remainder wanted 
economic, race, religious, character, and class restrictions, An analysis 
of the results revealed that they generally wanted residents to be much 
like themselves. This, despite the fact that 95 percent envisioned owning 
their homes one day, and the attainment of this goal would mean leaving 
Greenbelt. 

Apparently, the more organized the community, the greater the tend- 
ency of residents to want homogeneity. As the religious, ethnic, “coopera- 
tive,” “anti-cooperative,” political, recreational, occupational, fraternal, 
and educational groups sorted themselves out socially and culturally, 
they wanted the community to be more in their image, They wanted to 
achieve this in a “negative” way by keping out those who were unlike 
themselves. We may conclude, then, that community activities and social 
organizations do not necessarily induce solidarity, cooperation, and 
understanding. Not infrequently they serve to crystallize or exaggerate the 
differences existing among people. Indeed, there is evidence that with- 
out such organizations stratification on the community-wide level is not 
likely to evolve. 

We have not exhausted the sources from which cleavage and stratifi- 
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cation may derive in one-class housing developments. By way of summary 
we may suggest the following: (a) Social characteristics of the residents 
which reflect status differences in the society as a whole, such as race, 
ethnic origin, occupation, and similar attributes; (b) heterogeneity in 
any social characteristic which may be used to base status differences; 
(c) status group or social class orientation of residents, and the style of 
life which accompanies that orientation; (d) housing aspirations, such 
as home ownership or renting, which may be reflected in attitudes for or 
against the project; (e) relationship of residents to the housing manager 
or authority; (f) internally directed aggressions which arise out of 
the daily frustrations to which the class is subjected (particularly the 
problems of economic insecurity among the lower classes); (g) neigh- 
borhood and ecological advantages and disadvantages; (h) cleavages 
among associations in the unorganized community which may develop 
so that each sub-group maintains or develops a value system not shared 
by other groups. These cleavages need not have hierarchical dimensions, 
for each group may operate in a different or separate social system. 


HETEROGENEITY AND STRATIFICATION 


It is a sociclogical maxim that the greater the social heterogeneity 
of a community, the more probable an ensuing stratification. Planners 
can encourage heterogeneity by building wide variations in the type and 
price of dwellings, by widening the social basis of tenant selection, arid 
by instituting varied services. They need not be immediately concerned 
about the social consequences of heterogeneous planned communities, 
because it is unlikely that the problem will be faced soon in the United 
States on a large scale. The upper-middle and upper status-groups will 
continue to meet their housing needs along traditional, individualistic, 
segregated lines. 

If planners do succeed in introducing greater social heterogeneity 
or “balance” in housing projects, they should expect much the same 
social consequences that are found in the unplanned community. The 
hope to encourage interaction and cooperative experience among socially 
heterogeneous people is not likely to be realized anywhere. Too often, 
planners believe that the housing project is an artificial community be- 
cause it segregates people of different backgrounds; the assumption here 
is that socially heterogeneous people interact more in the unplanned 
communities. Most, research, however, points in the opposite direction. 
The barriers to interaction among status groups operate everywhere: 
in the neighborhood (36), school (52), work plant (43), marketplace 
(49), social organization, and even in the cemetery (53). 

Sometimes planners concede that this is the case in the typical megal- 
opolis, but suggest that in the smaller planned community the social 
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atmosphere of the democratic town-meeting or the socia! equalitarianism 
of the midwest town may be reinstated. Again, research indicates that 
even in these types of communities considerable social differentiation and 
stratification is evident, West (55), Useem (50), and others have demon- 
strated that even in the small rural trade centers of the Midwest a clear- 
cut stratification system may be found. It is reasonable to assume then 
that problems of stratification will appear in the planned community, 
irrespective of its size and social composition. 


Sources or CLEAVAGES BETWEEN Lower- AND Mipp.e-STatus GROUPS 


Since planned communities will continue to be made up primarily of 
lower- and middle-status urban families, we shall concern ouselves with 
the relations between these groups. In recent years social research has 
given us some cues concerning the different values and styles of life 
characterizing these two status groups. Although we cannot outline all 
these differences, Table 2 signifies some of them which may punctuate 
the cleavages in a stratification system. These cleavages become especially 
marked when the members of these status groups are not ecologically 
segregated, 


TABLE 2. VaLuEs or Lower- AND Mipp_e-Status Groups 
ON Items RELEVANT TO HousiING 





Items Lower-Status Groups Middle-Status Groups 








1. Formal organization 


2. Authority 


3. Informal associations 
and friendships 
4. Life plan 


5. Kinship outside imme- 
diate family 

6. Privacy and order 

Child rearing 


— 


8. Property 


9. Housing 


Few in number; low reli- 
ance on, and confidence in, 
organization 

Suspicion and indifference 


Accepted, great reliance 
per se 

Casual, day-to-day, un- 
focused 

Strong and central 


Lower value in general 
Traditional and somewhat 
autocratic 

Lower value and regarded 
primarily as a means 
Rental 


Greater in number; more 
confidence in organization 
per se 

Identification and ingratia- 
tion 

Often valued in terms of 
life or career goal 
Focused, central, long 
term, individualistic 
Subsidiary 


Higher value in general 
Conscious and attempted 
equalitarianism 

Higher value and an end 
in itself 

Ownership 





’ The implications of the cultural differences in Table 2 for stratifica- 








tion in the planned community are enormous. From them one can predict 
that middle-status groups will tend to organize the formal associations 
in the town, join them, support them, and fashion them in their own 
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image. They will tend to have more contacts with the local management 
and try to influence it to provide elaborate educational equipment for 
their children. They will complain of lack of privacy if houses are not 
physically separated from lower-status groups. They will try to keep 
their children close to home and away from children of lower-status 
groups. They will object if lawn, property, furniture, and toys are over- 
used by neighbors. They will not be assimilated in informal associations 
of lower-social-status groups. 

Lower-status groups, on the other hand. will regard the organizations 
in town, especially the P.T.A.,'as something foreign to them, They will 
approach the manager with the suspicion they usually have of the ordin- 
ary landlord. They will think of him as identified with the middle-status 
groups and therefore as “stuffy” and “snooty.” Their children will be 
allowed to run about freely both inside and outside the home. They 
will have kin and friends about and be considered noisy by neighbors. 
They will have less regard for appearances of their homes unless trained 
to do so. All these assumptions were found to hold in Greenbelt. 

We may conclude this section by emphasizing that the degree of 
heterogeneity of a population sets limits to the amount of stratification 


‘which is likely to develop. However, irrespective of the volume of heter- 


ogeneity, some stratification will inevitably develop, because variability of 
any character is a sufficient cause for its appearance. The infinite varia- 
bility always found among people means that some degree of stratification 
will arise wherever there is some degree of social organization. 

So little is known about social stratification and so complex is the 
phenomenon that planners would do well not to try to control it, Enough 
is known, however, to indicate that the hope of reducing tensions by 
planning a community of “balanced” or “mixed” socia] composition is 
based on false reasoning. In general, the greater the social homogeneity, 
the greater the probability of achieving social solidarity. cohesion, and 
group effectiveness. Glass argues against the deliberate mixing of people 
of different backgrounds by insisting that the critical characteristics of 
the neighborhood and community are the positive feelings that people 
have toward each other and the common cultural background that they 
share (11). Wright is even more positive. He suggests that the success or 
failure of projects may depend upon the degree of homogeneity among 
residents. The failure of the Sunnyside cooperative plan and the success 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ housing project are, he believes, 
largely due to the social heterogeneity of the former and the homogeneity 
of the latter. At Sunnyside, except for their common lower incomes, the 
residents were of mixed cultural backgrounds who could not work together 
easily toward common goals (58). The sociological literature is replete 
with illustrations of the same truism operating in non-planned communi- 
ties. Komarovsky, for example, points to the relative cohesion and con- 
flict in various suburbs as reflecting their degree of relative heterogen- 
eity (30). ; 
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The mere fact of heterogeneity and the resultant cleavages and strati- 
fication, however, do not necessarily induce a state of constant disequi- 
librium in the community. This fact has been ably documented by a study 
of Boulder City, Nevada (13). Soon after the Bureau of Reclamation built 
this town in 1931 to facilitate the erection of the dam, five culturally 
heterogeneous groups moved in: construction “stiffs,” Mormons, migra- 
tory governmental workers, temporary construction workers, and_per- 
manent settlers. The conflict among these five groups was intense at first, 
but decreased somewhat as some integration emerged. However, common 
conflict patterns did not disappear. In a number of areas, perhaps even 
in the majority of important areas of behavior, conflicting cultural pat- 
terns emerged as a stable part of the social organization. Danhof con- 
cludes that “conflicts between individuals over their ‘ways of living,’ large 
scale proselyting activities, and demands for cultural homogeneity may 
. . . be the routine function of modern society.” (13) 


THe Rote or Locar ManaGeMeNT IN THE POWER SYSTEM 


The social and cultural heterogeneity of a community, however, is 
only one of the conditions of stratification. The dynamics of a stratifica- 
tion system cannot be understood without a knowledge of the formal and 
informal social organizations of the locality, the relations of the locality 
to the wider community, and the role of loca] management. Not only do 
housing managers play critical roles in the dynamic operation of locality- 
based stratification systems, but they also play a central role in the oper- 
ations of the local power hierarchy. Almost any policy they institute 
affects various groups and inter-group relations differently. How officials 
exert their power depends upon three important and closely related 
factors: their social origins and training, their role conceptions and 
policies, and the social composition of the community. 

Although there are no studies of the social origins of housing twan- 
agers, it is reasonable to assume that they are recruited from the middle- 
status groups. It is likely, then, that they share many of the values and 
the style of life of this stratum.” Very few of the present housing managers 
were specifically trained for their jobs. Although a few have been 
trained to be city managers, social welfare workers, or business adminis- 
trators, the majority have no special training or competence. Conse- 
quently, they do not have a well-developed occupational culture or ethic. 
Not only do they lack technical knowledge beyond that of a building 
superintendent; they often fail to see a social purpose in their work (23). 

An indication of this is reflected in the. wide range of their role con- 
ceptions or images. Kimball reports, for example, that the managers of 
the W.R.A. camps had widely different images of their roles. One director 


*See above, Table II. 
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likened his project to a college, another to a mental institution, another 
to a prison, another to a model community (46). Their role images varied 
with the conception of the kinds of people they thought they had in the 
camps. This in turn affected the nature of the social programs they en- 
couraged. The relevance of role image and community conception to the 
development of organizational programs, cleavaces. and_ stratification 
is a critically needed area of research. 

Housing officials are not agreed on the way local housing managers 
should exert their influence and power. Even in the public housing pro- 
jects of Tennessee, official sponsorship of local activities varies from 
complete indifference to complete involvement (31). Two leaders in hous- 
ing express the central conflict concerning the proper role of management 
in the housing project. Charles Abrams says. 

The public housing manager cannot afford to be smug in his confidence.... 
He should not interfere with the tenants’ conduct or personal lives any more 
than the private landlord should. In fact, the development of skillful indiffer- 
ence rather than benevolent interest, may be a healthy policy. This aim, how- 
ever, can and should be coupled with one that will set the stage for and 
inspire greater participation by the tenants in the life of the community (1). 

Abraham Goldfeld in his writing and administration takes the oppo- 
site view. He insists that cynical indifference should not be the attitude 
of housing managers. On the contrary, they should encourage the de- 
velopment of an organizational program which will be meaningful both 
in the lives of the tenants and the people in the surrounding com- 
munity (22). 

If either of these positions is taken, certain political consequences 
will follow. Thus, if management develops a program, some groups of 
the project will be more attracted to it than others. With this orientation, 
management not only defines its place, but the place of all of the main 
groups in the power hierarchy of the community. On the other hand, if 
management isolates itself from local activities, it aggravates cleavages 
hetween itself and the residents, which may later lead to open conflict. 

The housing manager in a project composed primarily of lower- and 
middle-status groups who is unaware of the dynamics of social stratifi- 
cation will probably crystallize a stratification structure. He will do so no 
matter how he conceives his role and exerts his authority. If he follows 
a “hands off” policy, he is likely to integrate the middle-status groups 
toward him, because his social origin is similar to theirs. The mere 
fact that he knows and understands these. groups tends to put social 
barriers between himself and the lower-status group. If an elaborate 
formal organizational structure is established in the locality. it probably 
will be the handiwork of the middle groups. and will tend to exclude 
the lower-status groups. When the manager looks favorably upon these 
organizations, as he likely will, he further alienates the lower-status 
groups, ; 

If, on the other hand. managers decide to inaugurate an organiza- 
tional program, strictures among the status groups will probably be 
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increased. For in situations where “free” recruitment of leaders is ex- 
pected, leadership will be seized automatically by members of the middle- 
status groups. Managers who set out specifically to use their influence to 
integrate members of lower-status groups into organizations and encourage 
their seizing leadership will be looked upon with suspicion by middle- 
status groups. They will be accused of “favoritism,” “politics,” and “in- 


terfering” with the rise of “natural” (middle-status group) leadership®. 


Yet they cannot ignore the problem of organization, for, as Leighton 
points out, the administrative body is always part of the pattern of leader- 
ship and authority in the social organization in which it operates (32). 
Merton’s research elaborates this hypothesis by indicating that in planned 
housing communities there typically exist two chief hierarchies of auth- 
ority: the one constituted by management and the other among the resi- 
dents. They are distinct and often opposing (41). The job of the researcher 
is to indicate the nature of the relationship between these two hierarchies, 
and the implications of this nexus for the development of the local strati- 


fication structure. 


Although administrators are not always consciously aware of their 
power relation to the local social system. they sense the need to encourage 
an organizational program which will give the community stability and 
integration”. The fear to involve themselves in the process directly re- 
sults in a vacillating policy of stimulating and ignoring organizations. 
The consequences are disastrous, for incoordinations and disarticulations 
within the administrative structure increase the social and psychological 


disorganization of a community (32). 


By partial and skillful involvement in the community process, the 
Greenbelt: management came to occupy the top rung in the status and 
power hierarchies of the community. By the reverse type of involvement, 
management alienated the people in Craftown and did not occupy a high 
place in the local prestige and power structures. By fulfilling the expec- 
tations of the homogeneous middle-status groups, management was in- 
cluded in the status system of Radburn. By ignoring local organization 
in Westgate, management was conceived largely as a landlord from 
whom to extract conveniences, Thus the role that management plays in 
local organization fixes its position in the various stratification hierarchies. 


*Radburn had no such problems because its population was homogeneous, and 
almost everyone participated in local activities (26). 


*The Columbia-Lavanburg researches found that residents in planned housing 
who are members of voluntary organizational and associational groups tend to be 
more deeply rooted in the community and are more likely to remain for the indefinite 
future (42). 
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Project RELATIONS TO BROADER COMMUNITY 


Building a housing project usually evokes negative attitudes of the 
people residing nearby. The project means a new landscape, new neigh- 
bors, and a readjustment in life style. Understandably, the project popu- 
lation is regarded at first with some hostility. Since it is usually not in- 
cluded in the on-going local social system, its members are somewhat 
disesteemed. The first effect of this condition may accelerate the 
appearance of social solidarity and organizations within the project, as 
was the case in Watling, Greenbelt,. and many other planned settle- 
ments (16). 

Whether this occurs or not, most housing projects located in or near 
large urban centers soon occupy a definite position in the class, status, 
and power structures of the area. If projects are built outside the political 
boundaries of the city, the residents are depoliticized or made outcasts 
of the larger political system. Unable to exert any power, they may be- 
come helpless pawns in the power struggles around them. In an effort 
to keep local “politics” out of their projects, some managers have some- 
times discouraged political participation on the part of the residents. 
This has the same deplorable effect as geographical isolation of the pro- 
ject: depoliticization of the citizens. The reason why managers often dis- 
courage political participation ’is clear. If residents were to become poli- 
tically organized, they could manipulate the manager (a political ap- 
pointee) and actively shape the local power hierarchy. As a consequence 
of geographic isolation and management policy (social isolation), resi- 
dents of housing projects tend to occupy the bottom rung of the political 
ladder of the area. 

Geographic and social isolation also fix the status position of residents 
in the wider community. A housing address immediately locates them 
in the lower economic classes—unable to solve their housing problems 
without help. The disesteem of such knowledge is heightened if a peculiar 
organizational program characterizes the project. Thus the cooperative 
program developed in Greenbelt was regarded by: many in Washington 
as “pinkish.” Residents of Greenbelt reported that they were constantly 
constrained at work either to “explain” cooperatives or to deny sympathy 
with the movement. 

Even if local organizational life is not ideologically suspect, its very 
existence tends to inhibit participation in the activities of the wider 
community, Organizational isolation of the projects, by magnifying 
cleavages toward the wider commmunity, reduces the status level of 
project residents. Some housing officials are aware of this fact and try to 
overcome it in two main ways. One method is to invite all residents in 
the surrounding areas to participate in the project organizations and to 
use project facilities. The other technique is to encourage organizations 
in the region to develop programs in the housing area. This technique 
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is preferable because it is the normal process that occurs in urban ex- 
pansion. Both schemes, however, have the effects of reducing (a) barriers 
between the project and the broader community, and (b) the status 
differentials. 


More important than either technique is the necessity for residents to 
move outward and participate in the organizational life of the wider 
community. The isolation of the suburb on the one hand and its exclusive- 
ness on the other, comes about because there is no sizeable group which 
participates equally in the suburb and city. People who do so have a 
status marginal to both structures. Yet they are desperately needed to 
discourage provincialism and snobbery. If managers participate at all 
in the social life of the project, they should do everything possible to 


enable these dual participators to have greater status and power. 


ORGANIZATIONAL GROWTH AND STRATIFICATION CULTURE 


Much stratification theory could be tested empirically if we had 
controlled and comparative studies of natural histories of communities. 
Planned housing projects are strategic research loci to study the growth 
of stratification structures for several reasons: (a) They have no tradition, 
since they are occupied by relative strangers almost overnight. (b) The 
social compositions of housing populations are somewhat controlled. 
(c) There is sufficient variety of housing populations to test different 
aspects of stratification theory. (d) Ecological forces are controlled. 
(e) Organizational structures which evolve can be closely followed and 


related to stratification development. 


Research on this last area is urgently needed. Table 3 attempts to 
depict in idealized form the concurrent stages of organizational and 
stratification development in the planned community. It is based on un- 
tested observations gathered in Greenbelt, and is offered here only as a 


suggestive guide to future research on the subject. 


The table is based on several assumptions: (a) The housing popula- 
tion is large enough to support a fairly elaborate social organization. 
(b) The project is somewhat segregated from the surrounding larger 
urban area. (c) Project-wide organizations and associations develop. 
(d) No organizational plan is stimulated or superimposed by an adminis- 
trative hierarchy. 
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TABLE 3. 





CoNCURRENT DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
STRATIFICATION STRUCTURES IN THE PLANNED Houstinc COMMUNITY 





6. 


~! 


Organizational Development 





Original settlers have common prob- 
lems and get acquainted. 
Exploratory interaction on neighbor- 
hood level. Status information about 
neighbors acquired. 


Rise of an informal “sociometric” 
organization. New residents enter 
project. Steps (1) and (2) repeated. 


Acquaintances and contacts spread 
beyond neighborhood level, due to 
traffic pattern, common needs, or 
rise of crises. 


Neighborhood and/or block special 
interests and organizations develop 
to meet specific housing or other 
needs, Perhaps mushrooming of as- 
sociations. 


Special interest organizations die, 
others rise, some are merged. Cross- 
neighborhood, non-specific, informal 
groupings arise, 


Project-wide, non-specific interest 
organizations formed; or special 
interest associations spread their in- 
fluence and power. 


Integration of local organizations in 
the wider community. City organiza- 
tions invade. 


Stratification Development 





Esprit de corps develops. Minimal 
stratification present. 

Status information (occupation, in- 
come, ethnic origin, etc.) locates 
people in societal stratification struc- 
ture. 

Information in (2) above affects 
rise of cliques, friendships, “stars,” 
cleavages, and influentials, Slow rise 
of “inter-personal” class, status, and 
power structures. 

Spread of friendships, cliques, stars, 
cleavages, influentials into other 
neighborhoods. Some neighborhood 
ties dropped. Spread of interperson- 
al hierarchies. 

Some stars, influentials, or self- 
appointed gain informal or formal 
power (office) or widespread status. 
Rise of disjunctive status and power 
hierarchies based on special interests 
and/or on neighborhood ties. 
Circulation of: officers and_ elites. 
Multiple participation of some gives 
them project-wide notoriety or rec- 
ognition. Some merging of special- 
interest, disjunctive stratification 
structures, 

Formal project-wide power hierarchy 
appears, which may later represent 
the status structure. Usually com- 
posed of special-interest parties try- 
ing to seize project-wide organiza- 
tions. 

Project stratification hierarchies par- 
tially taken over by those of the 
city. 





Table 3 is self-explanatory and needs no elaboration or description. 
However, several facts concerning it must be emphasized. The first is 
that organizational development and the parallel stratification develop- 
ment can stop at any stage. The more closely the housing project is tied 
into the social organization of the surrounding community, the greater 
the likelihood of stabilization at an earlier stage. Second, the growth of 
organizational] and stratification structure does not mean that phenomena 
at earlier stages disappear. Rather, the situation appears to be one of 
adding organizational and stratification systems on top of the earlier ones, 
with a minimum of organization loss. Last, there is a constant interaction 
and change in relations among and between two sets of stratification 
structures: (a) neighborhood, special interest. project-wide and broader 











community hierarchies, and (b) class, status, and power hierarchies that 
cut across the organizations in (a). 


Research on the relation of stratification to housing is an open area 


of investigation. Throughout this paper, areas of research have been 
suggested. So new is the interest in this area that almost anything now 
available must be conceived as speculative and hypothetical. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


Marie JAHODA 
AND 
Patricia SALTER WEST 


Race relations have increasingly become matters of concern for hous- 
ing planners and adminstrators, as Catherine Bauer has pointed out. 
From the standpoint of these practitioners, the problem of segregated 
housing is perhaps the most important aspect of race relations, and it 
is in the public housing project that this problem is faced most squarely. 
The housing practitioner therefore needs information on the range of 
decisions open to him and on the probable consequences of these de- 
cisions. In recent years, research agencies have begun to address them- 
selves to this task; this paper discusses some of the findings from two 
studies of Negro-white relations in public housing projects. One, a 
part of the Columbia-Lavanburg researches on planned housing communi- 
ties, is an intensive study of race relations in “Hilltown,” a project of 
about 800 families, half Negro and half white, located in an eastern in- 
dustrial city. (4) The other, conducted by the Research Center for 
Human Relations of New York University, is based on two Newark and 
two New York housing projects with different patterns of racial occu- 
pancy. (1) 


THE MEANING oF PuBLic Housinc ror NEGROES AND WHITES 


The relatively greater need of Negro families for public housing has 
been amply documented. Census data show, for example, that in the 
city in which Hilltown is located Negroes receive proportionately less 
housing value at each purchase or rent level. But to the Negro the 
housing “problem” involves more than physically adequate homes at 
reasonable rentals. Residential segregation denies him equal rights: it 
interferes with his access to important public facilities; and it is psycho- 
logically experienced as another form of discrimination. Public housing 
on an interracial basis thus means more than the mere provision of 
decent living facilities; it is visible proof that, at least in this field of 
public policy, the rights of Negroes and whites are actually equal. 

By the same token, public interracial housing is seen by many whites 
as a threat to their feelings of superior status. The existence of such pro- 
jects demonstrates that Negroes and whites have equal status in the im- 
portant area of housing. In this light, it is significant that a nation- 
wide poll by Myrdal (5) found more than three-quarters of the whites 
favoring racial segregation in housing (although, as we shall see, this 
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finding is subject to important qualifications) . 

The non-discriminatory provisions of public housing legislation have 
been variously interpreted by housing officials. Some have taken the 
preferences of whites for segregated housing as justifying separate pro- 
jects for Negroes and whites. Others have established biracial projects 
within which distinct areas or separate buildings are assigned to each 
race. And in a small minority of projects, tenants are assigned to build- 
ings without regard to race, so that Negroes and whites live as next- 
door neighbors. In 1944, about 8 per cent of all federally supported 
projects were of this type; if those projects having only a token repre- 
sentation of Negroes were omitted, the figure would be even smaller. 
Indeed, outside New York and Los Angeles, such completely integrated 
interracial projects are rare. 

In those projects where the two races are assigned to distinct areas 
or separate buildings, the physical aspects of housing are identical for 
Negroes and whites. The psychological aspects are not. Such planned 
segregation within a housing project makes it obvious to both races that 
the traditional patterns of residential segregation have once again been 
given official recognition. The new physical equality is to some extent 
balanced by the continued social inequality that goes with segregation. 
This emphasizes the necessity for ‘appraising the housing attitudes of 
Negroes and whites in, terms of the differences in their previous housing 
experience. Negroes coming to a biracial project from a highly segre- 
gated outside world experience the new physical and social quality in 
housing as a reaffirmation of the American creed; they are therefore 
predisposed to see the planned community in a favorable light. The 
whites, not having experienced the change from the status of a segregated 
minority to full membership in the community, are less likely to make 
such favorable comparisons. (4) 


EXPECTATION AND EXPERIENCE 


A student of race relations has stated that “attitudes toward Negroes 
are now chiefly determined, not by contact with Negroes, but by contrast 
with prevalent attitudes toward Negroes.” (2) This general statement 
seems to apply as well to the special attitudes toward biracial housing. 
Preliminary research findings indicate that those prospective tenants 
without actual biracial housing experience are more likely to prefer 
segregated housing and to expect conflicts between the races in non- 
segregated housing. 

Actual social relations in a biracial housing project have proved to 
be more gratifying than many tenants had foreseen. In Hilltown, 23 
per cent of the Negro tenants and 35 per cent of the white tenants had 
expected conflict between the races; in the four projects studied by the 
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Research Center for Human Relations, the proportions of all tenants an- 
ticipating trouble ranged from 28 per cent to 43 per cent. Objectively, 
the expected conflict did not occur; there were no outbreaks of violence 
in any of the five projects studied. Even minor conflicts were reported 
by the residents of Hilltown as having occurred more often within each 
racial group than between racial groups. And, in summarizing their ex- 
periences with biracial living, 80 per cent of white Hilltowners said 
that the two races had gotten along “pretty well”; for Negroes, this 
figure is 97 per cent. 

The importance of biracial housing experience is seen even more 
sharply when the expectations of Hilltowners who had previously lived 
in “mixed neighborhoods” are compared with the expectations of those 
lacking such experience. Biracial experience more often leads to real- 
istic expectations: only 19 per cent of the “experienced” white tenants 
expected serious conflict between the races in Hilltown, as compared 
with 56 per cent of the inexperienced. (As we have seen, there were no 
serious conflicts.) And 43 per cent of the “inexperienced” whites said 
that the relations between the races in Hilltown were better than they 
had expected, while only 17 per cent of those with experience gave this 
answer. Again, the experienced whites were more likely to expect har- 
mony between the races than were those whose statements were based on 
hearsay or on prevailing stereotypes. Expectations of racial conflict 
were thus largely determined by previous housing experience; those 
with biracial experience had expectations both more favorable and more 
realistic than those without. 

This points up a methodological caution for social research. Questions 
on preferences or expectations are likely to be misleading if they do not 
take into account the bases for these opinions. A case in point is the 
poll cited by Myrdal, showing that the large majority of whites pre- 
ferred residential segregation. There was no corresponding question to 
show whether this opinion was based on stereotypes or on actual exper- 
ience. 

A large proportion of the white residents in Hilltown also said that 
they preferred segregated housing. But the information on their previous 
interracial] experience showed that those preferring segregation were 
mainly those who had not previously lived or worked among Negroes. 
For example, of the whites who had lived in mixed neighborhoods and 
had worked on a job with Negroes, 45 per cent were in favor of inter- 
racial housing, as compared with only 16 per cent of those having 
neither type of experience. In part, of course, this is the result of self- 
selection; those more favorably disposed to interracial contacts are more 
likely to enter into interracial relationships. But in part, also, the more 
favorable expectations are the result of that kind of sustained interracial 
contact which displaces racial stereotypes. 
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Occupancy PATTERNS 

The preceding discussion has suggested that the experience of living 
in a non-segregated housing project in general leads to a more favorable 
attitude toward biracial housing. This conclusion is strengthened when 
the distinction between segregated and non-segregated housing is further 
analyzed. Biracial housing may follow either an integrated occupancy 
pattern, in which the two races actually live as next door neighbors 
within the same building, or an area-segregated occupancy pattern (also 
known as internal segregation) in which separate buildings or areas are 
assigned to each race. 

The study of Hilltown dealt with a checkerboard variant of the area- 
segregated pattern, with Negroes and whites in separate buildings and 
the buildings in proximity to each other. This arrangement included 
“racial islands,” notably one group of four “white” buildings somewhat 
removed geographically from the rest of the project. The whites in this 
area were appreciably more in favor of segregation that the whites whose 
buildings were next to, or directly opposite, buildings occupied by 
Negroes. The research by Deutsch and Collins has gone on to study the 
integrated and area-segregated occupancy patterns. In two New York 
City projects, with integrated patterns, racial segregation was favored by 
38 per cent of the tenants in one project and 40 per cent in the other; 
in two Newark projects, with area-segregation, the proportions in favor of 
segregation were much larger — 73 per cent and 69 per cent. 

The preliminary findings suggest that the less the degree of segre- 
gation within a biracial housing project, the more the tenants favor the 
principle of biracial housing. As we shall show later, the sharper area 
segregation in Hilltown led to few interracial contacts; other Hilltown 
findings have shown that approval of biracial housing is associated with 
having a number of friends in the project as well as with previous ex- 
perience in mixed neighborhoods. Thus the occupancy pattern helps 
to determine the acceptance or rejection of interracial living. Less di- 
rectly perhaps, the existence of segregation within a public housing pro- 
ject serves to remind the tenants, both Negro and white, that the govern- 
ment itself has not fully abandoned the principle of segregation. To 
this extent, it may thereby reinforce the pro-segregation opinions gener- 
ally held before moving into the project. 


RACIAL PROPORTIONS 
The reluctance of white Hilltowners to accept the principle of inter- 
racial housing seems to be partly the fear of a Negro “invasion,” the 


notion that the whites might some day be a minority in the midst of a 
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Negro community. Myrdal has described this process as it has occurred 
in many “open” neighborhoods (5) : 

When white residents of a neighborhood see that they 
cannot remove the few Negro intruders and also see more 
Negro families moving in, they conjure up certain stereo- 
types of how bad Negro neighbors are and move out of 
the neighborhood with almost panic speed. Such a situa- 
tion creates a vicious circle in which race prejudices, eco- 
nomic interests and residential segregation mutually re- 
inforce one another. When a few Negro families do come 
into a white neighborhood, some more white families move 
away. Other Negroes hasten to take their places because 
the existing Negro neighborhoods are overcrowded due to 
segregation. This constant movement of Negroes into 
white neighborhoods makes the bulk of the white residents 
feel that their neighborhood is doomed to be predomin- 
antly Negro and they move out with their attitudes 
toward the Negro reinforced. Yet, if there were no segre- 
gation, this wholesale invasion would not have occurred. 
But because it does occur, segregational attitudes are in- 
creased and the vigilant pressure to stall the Negroes at 
the borderline is kept up. 

What Myrdal says, in effect, is that the prophecy of racial invasion 
is “self-fulfilling.” (3) Belief by the whites that a Negro invasion is 
imminent leads them to move out of the neighborhood, the very action 
that makes the invasion possible. Nor is this process confined to open 
neighborhoods. It is potential, at least, in the planned community. 

More than half (58 per cent) of the white Hilltowners, as compared 
with a quarter of the Negroes, predicted that the proportion of Negroes 
in Hilltown would increase in the future. Whites unfavorable to in- 
terracial housing were more likely to foresee an increase in the Negro 
population. Of those who believed in segregation and had found race 
relations in the project unfavorable, 67 per cent asserted that Hilltown 
would become mostly or entirely Negro within a few years. Even among 
those who opposed segregation and felt that the two races had “gotten 
along” in the project, 47 per cent believed that the proportion of Negroes 
would increase. And, although the greater part of the white tenants said 
that they intended to move from Hilltown some time in the future, this 
intention varied with the belief in a Negro invasion. Of those who ex- 
pected no change in the proportion of Negroes, 50 per cent planned to 
move; of those who expected an increase, the percentage rose to 65; and 
of those who expected Hilltown to become almost entirely Negro, it 
reached 75 per cent. 

The whites of Hilltown thus had the attitudes and beliefs required 
to fulfill the prophecy of Negro “invasion.” But this “invasion” did not 
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occur. The proportion of Negroes and whites in Hilltown was kept equal 
by management policy. The self-fulfilling prophecy, which translates 
fears into reality, was thus prevented from operating by deliberate in- 
stitutional controls. It may, however, be argued that the Negro popu- 
lation might not have increased even without these controls, perhaps be- 
cause the housing shortage and the resultant lack of equally desirable 
homes would have made the whites reluctant to move. Fortunately, an- 
other project, serving the same economic class as Hilltown and located 
in the same city, was available for comparison. In this project, which 
did not have a racial “quota,” the originally equal proportion of Negroes 
and whites had changed in a few years to 80 or 90 per cent Negro. 

These findings suggest that the circular relationship often found in 
“open” neighborhoods — white fears of “invasion,” white exodus, Negro 
influx, and confirmation of white fears — need not obtain in the planned 
housing community if proper controls are set up. Whether this “quota” 
system is more compatible with democratic principles than uncontrolled 
admission to housing projects is another question. 


INFORMAL CONTACTS AND RactAL IMAGES 


These two studies supply new information on how friendships de- 
velop between Negroes and whites in biracial housing projects and on 
how these friendships affect the formation of racial images, the mental 
pictures that each race has of the other. 

The Deutsch and Collins study found greater intimacy between Negro 
and white housewives in the integrated projects than in the area-segre- 
gated projects. In the area-segregated projects, only 3 per cent of the 
white housewives reported that they knew any Negro housewives on a 
first-name basis. This is in sharp contrast to 77 per cent and 49 per 
cent of the white housewives in the integrated projects. And, while none 
of the white women in the segregated projects included a Negro among 
the five women she knew best in the project, 27 per cent and 62 per cent 
did so in the integrated projects. The differences between the two types 
of projects persisted even for such neighborly relations as helping in 
case of sickness, shopping together, and looking after each other’s child- 
ren. In the two segregated projects only 1 per cent and 4 per cent of 
the white women engaged in such activities with Negro women, as com- 
pared with 39 per cent and 72 per cent’ in the integrated projects. 

The formal arrangements of management for stimulating interracial 
friendships may be less effective than the informal activities that spring 


*The large differences in this section between the two integrated projects are 
associated with differences in age, veteran status, and nationality, characteristics 
presumably related to the formation of interracial friendships. These charactertistics 
do not, however, affect the differences between the integrated and area-segregated 
projects. 
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up spontaneously around community facilities. This was particularly 
noticed in Hilltown which had a non-segregated community center with 
trained group workers to organize interracial activities. Only 15 per 
cent of the women named the community center as the place where they 
had met the women of the other race whom they knew best. But almost 
four times as many women (58 per cent) cited the community laundries! 
These washing machines and dryers, located in the basement of every 
eighth building, were assigned to the women for use at a stated time 
each week, without regard to race. In the community centers, as in the 
area-segregated housing, there was theoretically no bar to visiting back 
and forth between the races, but this visiting did not take place. In the 
laundries, as in the integrated projects, a certain amount of interracial 
contact was inevitable, and this apparently produced the greater number 
of friendships. 

Where contact between the races is more intimate, the familiar ster- 
eotyping of Negros by whites is less common. The proportion of white 
women describing Negroes as “trouble makers”, “aggressive,” or “dan- 
gerous” was three times as great in the area-segregated projects as in the 
integrated. And these generalizations were apparently extended to Neg: 
roes in the world at large: approximately 70 per cent of the white women 
in the integrated projects disagreed with the statement that “Generally 
speaking, colored people are lazy and ignorant,” as compard with 50 
per cent in the segregated projects. 

The same relation between interracial friendships and favorable 
images of Negroes had been found in Hilltown. The white tenants were 
asked to estimate the educational level of the Negroes (which happened 
to be the same as for the whites). Among those whites who had one 
or more Negro friends in the project, 48 per cent gave a correct estimate, 
compared with 30 per cent among those without Negro friends. 


Housinc RESEARCH AND POLicy 


Both studies reported in this paper have dealt with interracial ques- 
tions of vital interest to housing administrators and planners: occupancy 
patterns, expectations of interracial housing, the effect of experience on 
the evaluation of biracial housing, the relation of interracial contact to 
racial images, and so on. The value of these findings in the formation 
of housing policy rests ultimately on the use that is made of them, on 
the experiments that will go beyond the preliminary generalizations 
outlined here. 

One opportunity for further research is the decision of the Newark 
Housing Authority to change from an area-segregated occupancy pattern 
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to integrated occupancy.” Plans have been made to study these projecis in 
the transition period and to re-interview some time later those tenants 
who have lived under both occupancy patterns. 

The systematic study of race relations in planned housing communi- 
ties is still relatively new. For every question of housing policy to which 
even a partial answer has been made, there are many more on which 
work has not yet been started. Yet even the present meager backlog of 
results attests to the potential fruitfulness of this type of study. 





7A result of the Deutsch and Collins study (1). 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR FAMILY LIVING 
Svenp RIEMER 
THE CHALLENGE OF FUNCTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 


The task of modern functional architecture is to design housing for 
the small family group that will protect it against the vicissitudes of the 
climate and will provide it with interior space for all the necessary and 
desirable functions. Once these goals are granted, there is the further 
challenge of providing the modern architect with the information he 
needs to fulfill them, 

Livability studies, which investigate the relation of family functions 
and preferences to specific features of home construction, could be of 
great help to architects, but they are not widely used. The reason for 
the slow acceptance of a research instrument that recommends itself so 
logically for the improvement of the modern home is to be found in 
emphasis on the physical rather than on the social dimension of home life, 
the technical research difficulties caused by the complex nature of housing 
activities, and the professional traditions of architecture and social 
science, 

Before the rise of modern functional architecture, the architect con- 
centrated on ornamentation and pleasing elevation; the relationship be- 
tween the structure and its purpose was expected to take care of itself. 
In the last decade concern with family functions as a guide to residential 
design has begun to influence the housing of our urban upper and lower 
classes. Costly upper class homes have been built for the individual con- 
sumer with informal investigation by the architect of the habits and 
interests of individual family members. Low-cost housing, on the other 
hand, has enjoyed the benefit of public concern. Executed by a staff of 
top-ranking professionals retained by various governmental agencies, 
low-cost housing has been carefully designed for function. In contrast 
to upper class housing standardization took the place of individual 
design. 

The bulk of middle-class housing built in recent decades has bene- 
fited the least from functional considerations. This is unfortunate be- 
cause the middle-class revolution in home tenure has been one of the 
most distinctive aspects of home building in the last fifty years. Homes 
are built directly for middle class needs instead of “filtering down” 
from the upper classes. Federal re-insurance of home loans has spread 
ownership of new homes to income ranges previously dependent upon 
conversions. The relatively limited purchasing power of these new con- 
sumers has necessitated utmost economy in building; consequently, de- 
sign and construction has traveled along lines of minimum costs. Ad- 
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herence to model designs guaranteed the resale value of homes often 
purchased on the basis of contracts overstraining the individual family 
budget, and therefore liable to find their way back to the housing market. 
In contrast to low-cost housing, the adherence to standardized and model 
designs was not counteracted by careful planning for practical use. 
Professional services were not as readily available here as in the high- 
and low-cost housing field. Immediate sales attraction and the sway of 
fashion were more important to the builder than long-term functional 
service. This is not to say that functional considerations are entirely 
lacking on the mass market of contemporary home construction. For 
example, the functional kitchen—breakfast-nook combination has_be- 
come firmly established, But whatever adaptations to modern patterns 
of family living have occurred, have come through expensive trial-and- 
error under the insistent pressure of market demands. 

Nowhere has systematic cooperation between architect, builder and 
the social scientist become an established practice to improve home build- 
ing and family living. (In fact, only a small fraction of residential con- 
struction has been designed by the professional architect.) Such co- 
operation, however, is not to be considered a luxury. It could be so con- 
sidered if livability studies required nothing more than check-lists or 
questionnaires about consumer preferences. In recent years such check- 
lists have circulated widely, both in public housing administrations and 
in the popular housing magazines. While this is a tremendous step for- 
ward as an indication that the functional worth of housing has become a 
subject of popular discussion, it does not offer a very reliable guide 
for residential construction. Magazines, after all, are written to be read, 
ie., to flatter the reading public and not to guide it. Thus, existing 
prejudices are readily reinforced, appearance of design and construction 
is favored over and above its utilitarian potentiality, temporary fads find 
their way into permanent construction; and important family frictions due 
to faulty design may be overlooked without a more systematic approach 
to functional home analysis. 


MEaAns-Enps RELATIONS 


The creed of functional architecture demands research concerned with 
the family functions to be served in contemporary residential housing. 
“Functionalism,” for this purpose, can be defined in two different ways.” 
Most prevalent is the notion that functional architecture is guided in 
design and construction by a frank consideration of existing means-ends 
relations. The emphasis of modern functional architecture is seen in 


design and construction for use, rather than ornamentation or a display of 


*cf. Merton’s clarification of semantic troubles as related to the functional 
approach in sociology and anthropology. (6) 
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the symbols of non-utilitarian values. The step from merely esthetic 
considerations in residential construction to the primary consideration 
of means-ends relations was so revolutionary as to obscure for decades 
the fact that no commitment had been made on the purposes of modern 
residential construction. Functional housing, in other words, was to 
serve any purpose proposed by the housing consumer or the builder. 
The concentration on means-ends relations — regardless of the nature of 
the ends — was thus proclaimed as the main contribution of modern 
functional architecture. 


This conception of “functional architecture” does not cover the full 
extent of its contribution to contemporary residential housing. It is 
wide enough to consider as “functional” the nooks, corners, towers, and 
parapets of the residential neo-Gothic and old-law tenements of the nine- 
teenth century. These tenements served the purpose of crowding a rmaxi- 
mum population into an environment characterized by excessively high 
land values. 


New Enps 


Modern functional architecture obviously aspires to more than ex- 
pedient means-ends relations in the service of any master that might 
come along. Although they are not inherent in the creed of “function- 
alism,” modern architecture has become committed to specific purposes. 
Under the guise of establishing clear-cut means-ends relations, modern 
architecture has actually placed before us a new set of ends for contempor- 
ary family dwelling units, Modern architecture does its best to accommo- 
date in the most utilitarian manner the informa] aspects of private family 
living. Room units set apart for formal occasions, such as the parlor 
and the one-purpose dining-room, are sloughed off in favor of ‘room 
arrangements that serve the everyday life of the family and reduce 
household chores to a minimum. 


Modern architecture has remained more or less inarticulate about 
this trend. Still, it has produced construction geared to a definite way 
of life. Relaxation and informality in the relations between different 
family members are promoted. Possibly in reaction against the sunless 
and congested city dwellings of the nineteenth century, modern resi- 
dential housing favors light, air, and pleasant views. The family home 
is placed in close relationship to nature through a porch, balcony, or 
a well-landscaped backyard. Fsthetically, the residential structure loses 
itself in the landscape instead of dominating it. 

Functional architecture has thus not furthered all means-ends relations 
equally. It has promoted a definite way of life and left unmistakable 
traces on the contemporary housing scene. Geared to suburban relaxa- 
tion, such architecture has found fullest expression in housing for the 
well-to-do members of the modern urban community, Yet middle-class 
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housing and even low-cost housing are influenced by the trends in 
upper-class home construction. 

Functional architecture is related to both romantic and rationalistic 
traditions. The reaction against the bleakness of a machine-dominated 
environment and the flight from the grime and noise of the industrial 
cities of nineteenth-century England to the country residence account 
for the romantic trend. Engineering feats in the use of new materials, 
from cast iron to steel and ferro-concrete, account for rationalistic trends 
which adapt new materials and means of construction to home building. 
Under the circumstances, modern functional architecture has by no 
means remained neutral in design and construction.? 


ASCERTAINING CONSUMER PREFERENCES 


The supreme challenge to functional architecture, however, is still 
to design a home for the individual consumer that will permit all the 
uses he wants to make of it. In pursuing the end of consumer-oriented 
home construction, the architect, the private builder, and the public 
housing authority have travelled along somewhat different roads. The 
architect, engaged in the design and construction of residential housing 
for a limited section of the community, has increasingly felt the need 
of detailed information on the habits and everyday routines of his clients. 
Such information has been collected informally on the basis of acquaint- 
ance and home visits. In this process, the architect generally does not 
fail to impose some of his own thoughts about ideal home living upon 
the family he is trying to serve. 

The private builder has relied mainly on market responses to direct 
his residential construction activities. Sales experiences have told him 
what his clients want. His information, again, has been collected in- 
formally rather than systematically. The right hunches on salable fea- 
tures of design and construction spelled economic success. The con- 
tractor who was misguided on consumer preferences failed to survive 
in competition. 

The public builder found himself in a somewhat different boat. Faced 
with a market that could not be very sensitive, because public residential 
construction at a subsidy level could not help being an improvement 
over previous slum dwellings, the public builder had to look beyond the 
consumer for guidance in the design of residential housing. With con- 
sumers failing or unable to respond, the public builder looked for some 
source of expert authority to appraise his construction activities. Ex- 
perienced architects were retained to propose the best possible housing 
at minimum cost. The public builder has sought authoritative, scien- 
tific standards for good housing. 


*For the historical backgrounds of functional architecture see (7). 
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Unfortunately, there are no such things as objective standards, Stan- 
dards are, by their very nature, arbitrary. Nevertheless, serious attempts 
have been made to get the best expert opinion about desirable goals for 
different features of residential housing. 

Of great importance in this connection has been the continuous work 
of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. (1, 2, 3) This committee has given direction to the 
improvement of housing conditions and of home design and construction 
in this country. It has also proclaimed standards as goals to shoot at. 
These standards have been established informally through consultation 
and cooperation with different experts interested in the housing fields, 
such as architects, physicians, engineers, psychologists, and sociologists. 
This expert opinion is based on information about the consequences of 
housing deficiencies. Specific standards are adopted by the votes of the 
cooperating experts. 

While such standards present valuable guides for urban rehabilitation 
and the improvement of housing, it must be recognized that they are 
arbitrarily arrived at, without direct consultation of consumer prefer- 
ences. No scientist can prove that housing standards should provide a 
certain amount of space for each individual family member, a certain 
number of individual rooms within the dwelling unit, a certain set of 
sanitary facilities, etc. Scientifically, the best we can do is to ascertain 
the consequences of inadequate standards in delinquency, crime, divorce, 
and other symptoms of social disorganization. How far we should go in 
stemming the tide of social disorganization through improved housing 
cannot be established without reference to opinions in the community 
concerned, 

Such composite standards — concerned with number as well as size 
of rooms, with sanitary facilities as well as ventilation and insulation, 
with heating plant as well as street layout — have their greatest value in 
assessing the relative importance of various features of home construc- 
tion. Based on expert opinion about the sociak risks involved in specific 
deficiencies of residential housing, these standards are a rough guide 
to the public or private builder. 

The commitment to such standards is not entirely arbitrary; it is 
based on knowledge about the social consequences of different types of 
construction. Nor is it entirely objective; the goal may be arbitrarily 
set far ahead of, or in close proximity to, prevailing housing conditions. 
Further, the individual consumer of private or public housing does not 
necessarily decide on his housing preferences with the threat of social 
disorganization in mind. He may make his choice in terms of comfort 
rather than the improvement of his morale, for esthetic rather than utili- 
tarian considerations, and for conspicuous consumption rather than 
everyday conveniences. The consumer may well be advised against short- 
sighted decisions in his choice of a home, but who is to tell him that 
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he must live in a certain kind of house for the benefit of the community 
at large? 


LIVABILITY STUDIES 


To build the best possible home for the housing consumer undoubt- 
edly calls for research in consumer attitudes. We need livability studies 
that will tell us exactly what American families do in their homes and 
what they would do if they had better facilities. We want to know the 
preferences of the housing consumer and whether these preferences are 
wise from all viewpoints. 

Housing is made of stubborn material. Residential structures are 
customarily designed to last at least half a century. But while housing 
is of stubborn material, so are family customs. The consequences of de- 
ficient home design and construction have a lasting quality. As long as 
the dwelling unit stands, its walls are not apt to give way and its design 
is not readily changed. It is the family that will find itself frustrated 
in the performance of routine activities; it is the family that will have to 
eliminate those activities or to transfer them to community facilities; 
it is the family that will have to suffer from undue congestion and from 
the interference of different home activities; it is the family that may have 
to move; and it is the family that may lose its members to commercial 
entertainment outside the home if the dwelling unit does not permit joint 
occupancy without friction. 

Under the circumstances the guide that livability studies provide for 
residential construction cannot be dismissed as unnecessary. Livability 
studies have been avoided because they add to the cost of home planning 
and home construction. The purchasing power of the individual con- 
sumer is heavily taxed by high building costs; and public builders, en- 
gaged in home construction for income levels that previously had to be 
satisfied with the filtering-down of second and third hand housing, are 
loath to add to their costs, 

Costs for social science research, however, are infinitesimal when 
compared to actual construction costs. Only as long as we remain satis- 
fied with the most primitive housing standards and only as long as any 
sheltered room unit is considered a vital asset can we afford to neglect 
truly functional design based on empirical research in consumer pref- 
erences. When we consider the social dimension instead of the physical 
and when we stop aiming indiscriminately at a maximum sheltered area, 
then the resultant emphasis on successful family living will focus atten- 
tion on functional quality as well as physical quantity. 

Livability studies have also been avoided because they are difficult. 
In the past they have frequently been carried out on a shoestring, with 
disappointing results both to the investigator and his employer. Simple 
questionnaires are inadequate for complex situations like that of the 
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housing consumer who is dissatisfied with a dwelling unit ostensibly 
designed according to his specifications. 

In spite of technical research difficulties inherent in livability studies, 
both the private and the public builder are sorely in need of them. Sub- 
sidized housing consumers must take what they get, and what they get 
is so much better than what they could otherwise afford that they do not 
establish a very sensitive market. Later complaints to management are 
not a reliable guide for improved design and construction, even if these 
complaints were systematically recorded, summarized, and made available 
for new building activities, which they are not. It is impossible to im- 
prove residential housing without either a really free market or research 
in problems of livability. 

For the private builder, livability studies should have returns in 
dollars and cents. They should enable him to foresee market reactions 
that might lower the value of his residential property. If the private 
builder knows in advance that people hesitate to rent or buy a home 
without direct access from the entrance door to the kitchen, or if he 
knows in advance that people are willing to pay more for homes with a 
breakfast nook in the kitchen than for homes with a dining alcove in 
the living room, then he can realize tremendous savings. The functional 
value and the sales value of a dwelling unit might be improved by slight 
displacements of interior partitions, by enlarging the living room at the 
cost of an adjacent bedroom, etc. Such adaptations do not require ad- 
ditional cost in physical construction. On the housing market, trial-and- 
error is a costly way of ascertaining what the consumer wants. Liva- 
bility studies might save the cost of trial and error. After all, livability 
studies are not more than market analyses in a special field of consumer 
expenditures. 


DirFICULTIES OF LIVABILITY STUDIES 


The peculiar nature of the housing market, however, creates unique 
difficulties for such market analysis. The most obvious difficulty is con- 
nected with the compromise nature of residential housing. No simple 
questionnaire or check-list compiled as a side-line by the architect will 
furnish him with all the information he needs. The potential consumer 
will check all items vaguely conceived as desirable, but this yields a 
Christmas list that the builder will rarely be able to live up to. Weight- 
ing the different items according to their importance is beyond the capa- 
bility of the unsophisticated housing consumer. Nor are indications of 
relative preference enough. Various features of home construction must 
be appraised in relation to their costs. In short, the consumer may be 
unwilling or unable to make the complicated decision demanded of him. 

No wonder the worth of residential building activities has rarely 
been. tested in advance by intensive livability studies. The history of 
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this type of research, as a matter of fact, is meager and fraught with 
failures. The first such study in this country was conducted by the archi- 
tects Kastner and Stonorow and published under the title “Housing of 
Union Hosiery Workers in Philadelphia.” (3) A few pages of this 
booklet offered some suggestions for some desirable housing features, 
but there was no reference to the methods by which these had been done. 
The rest of this pioneering venture contained a discussion of rental 
housing versus home ownership. The most widely known study of this 
nature, “Livability Problems of 1,000 Families,” (4) established the 
fact that people in the lower income groups prefer to eat in the kitchen 
rather than the living room if the dining room has to be eliminated as 
an economy measure. There is much more detailed information, but its 
applicability to local housing conditions will have to be tested over and 
over again. It is impractical, if not impossible, for livability studies con- 
ducted by some central agency to ascertain once and for all preferences 
for the different features of home design and construction. The possi- 
bility of strong local deviations can never be ruled out. Therefore, the 
results from even the most carefully stratified national sample can be of 
only academic interest and will remain useless for actual] residential con- 
struction. 


Housing Attitudes Are Relative and Complex 


In a series of small experimental studies on problems of livability, 
the present author confesses to having stumbled from one mistake into 
another, gaining small relief from seeing similar mistakes made in other 
studies of the same nature. (8, 9, 10, 11, 12) All these mistakes were based 
on a failure to recognize the complexity of housing attitudes. The lessons 
gained from unfortunate experimentation are set forth in the following 
statements about the nature of contemporary housing attitudes. Future 
research might well profit from this experience. 

Housing attitudes cannot be solicited in the vacuum of an unprejudiced 
experimental situation. These attitudes are always related to housing 
conditions that the respondent is familiar with. Any statement about the 
desirability of certain housing features will have to be interpreted as a 
reaction to deficiencies in a previous home situation, as a reaction to re- 
cent changes in the home, or as the disinterested reaction of one whose 
housing needs are saturated. 

Any improvement after rehousing is temporarily overemphasized in 
tenant reactions. After a while the halo-effect of such improvement wears 
off. To assess properly the intensity of desires for further improvement, 
it is necessary to know exactly at what stage of readjustment the consumer 
responses were collected. Preferences are part of a continuing process 
of home adjustment; to design and build the type of home that will retain 
its functional value for a long time, this process must be projected into 
the future. 
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As some desires are satisfied, the concern of the family turns to other 
items of need. Size and number of rooms may not be high on the scale 
of preferences as long as the family does not have a bathtub. Once tol- 
erable occupancy standards have been achieved the housewife will begin 
to consider the adequacy of storage facilities. Where lower-middle-class 
standards are fairly well satisfied, the family will begin to feel the need 
for a second bathroom. Needs appear, are satisfied, and fade out, only 
to make place for new needs. A lack of desire for storage facilities may 
mean that present facilities are adequate, but it may also mean that 
other needs are so much more urgent that not much thought is given to 
the need for storage space. 

Preferences are not as absolute, permanent, and tangible as the builder 
would like. To translate social needs into physical construction the 
architect and the engineer need fixed specifications. The four walls of 
a residential structure are not as fluid as the process of home adjustment. 
The pragmatic nature of fixed specifications, however, must always be 
kept in mind. The goal of home construction, after all, lies in the social 
dimension; it is a frictionless family life. We must always aim for the 
best possible home adjustment; this adjustment may never be attained 
because the needs of the family change with experience. 


Housing Attitudes Are Not Based on Full Information 


How can people tell what they want, if they do not know what they 
can get? Most people cannot read blueprints. It is impossible, therefore, 
te show them alternative designs and ask for their preference. Most 
people, as a matter of fact, have little imagination. They may live in a 
house built to their own specifications and still not like it at all. . 

To judge his own housing preferences reliably is an exceedingly com- 
plicated task for the housing consumer. He has to think of all his various 
needs jointly in order to assess their relative intensities. Each need must 
be seen in the light of different purposes of family living, such as con- 
venience, fun, relaxation, parental rest, and children’s play; we leave it 
to the housing consumer to decide which of these values he wants to 
favor at the cost of others. No wonder the respondent in livability 
studies gets hopelessly muddled unless the issue is made quite clear in 
the interview procedure. 

The answer to this difficulty lies in improved research techniques. A 
simple questionnaire that asks for decisions on design alternatives will 
not provide reliable answers. We have to start with the recording of 
actual behavior in the course of the housing consumer’s home life. We 
have to stimulate his imagination about preferences and their relative 
importance by probing into problems of home adjustment through inten- 
sive interviewing. Without intensive case analyses we shall not get very 
far. (9) 


In view of such difficulties both architects and builders are inclined 
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to make up their own minds about what the housing consumer ought 
to want. Needless to say, they are apt to generalize from their own per- 
sonal experiences with housing and home life. The social scientist is 
sufficiently aware of the tremendous variations in existing home patterns 
to recognize the damage that can be done in this manner. The housing 
needs of the professional builder may be very different from those of 
his clientele. He may not have any children, he may be unable to visual- 
ize needs other than those of his own status group, and so on. 

Some exchange of ideas is required between the housing expert and 
the people he is trying to serve. In this process the people have to be 
educated to know what they can get and to understand the alternatives of 
design available to them within their purchasing power. Social science 
research provides the medium through which the housing consumer and 
the builder are able to communicate with each other. 


Housing Attitudes Are Not Standardized 


For the sake of cost reduction, modern residential housing is highly 
standardized. The pattern of family life, on the other hand, is not; 
housing preferences are far from standardized. From a multiplicity of 
family patterns, the builder has to arrive at generally acceptable specifi- 
cations. In low-cost housing the discrepancy between standardized design 
and diversified patterns of family living has suggested to many that the 
entire problem of individual preferences be disregarded. Why investigate 
individual preferences if they cannot be accommodated individually? 

Standard construction does not eliminate the problem of consumer 
preferences. However, it makes more difficult the task of pooling a 
great variety of preferences and so combining them in design and con- 
struction that the resulting compromise causes a minimum of discom- 
fort. The total comfort of all individual consumers has to be maximized. 
Walls and equipment have to be placed to interfere with the smallest 
possible number of home routines. Because of inherent difficulties in 
adapting home features to the needs of a large and diversified population, 
the task for social science research is particularly complicated. And be- 
cause of the large number of people affected by variations in standard de- 
sign, the need for social science research is particularly urgent. 


Housing Attitudes Are Part of a Way of Life 


Preferences with regard to the family home do not stand by them- 
selves. Housing attitudes cannot be isolated from other attitudes in the 
environment. Where preferences on specific housing features are solicited, 
the interviewee feels challenged to consider their worth by themselves. 
In this manner utilitarian considerations are forced upon the housing 
consumer. Simple questionnaires often run the gamut of all interior and 
exterior facilities, testing them one by one with regard to their desirability. 
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Under such atomistic consideration, all individual features of the resi- 
dence appear as gadgets, appreciated for their expediency value. 

New considerations enter into the picture, however, when the family 
home is appraised as a whole. At this point, it will be appreciated for its 
symbolic value. It is appreciated for the air of “respectability” that it 
possesses. To satisfy the housing consumer, we have to know just what 
respectability means in any given environment. If we do not know, we 
have to find out by way of social science research. 


Housing Attitudes Are Dynamic 


Housing attitudes are bound to change in time. We have seen above 
how they will change under the impact of the family housing history. 
They will-also change under the impact of new inventions, Our home 
culture has been deeply influenced by the automobile and the radio. It 
is currently influenced by storage facilities, such as the refrigerator and 
the deep-freeze locker. It will be influenced by the television set. Com- 
munity facilities influence the home life through the many activities 
which they take over from the family. 

We are building into an uncertain future. Livability today will not 
necessarily be livability tomorrow. From the coal in the bathtub to 
the breakfast nook in the kitchen, housing attitudes have been in a con- 
tinual state of change. The elimination of domestic service has taught 
us to consider excessive space as a liability. Our emotional reaction to 
room size has changed considerably under the impact of economies in 
low- and medium-cost housing. Our demands for light and air pene- 
tration and pleasant, park-like surroundings are increasing rapidly. 

In the building of enduring structures we face an unknown, future 
that no livability study can penetrate with certainty. Still, we need in- 
formation about long-term trends in the development of housing attitudes, 
Social science may assure us that such information is unobtainable, but 
the builder has to take his chances whether he want to or not. He will 
be grateful for anything the social scientist can produce in the way of 
“defensible working hypotheses,” to borrow Catherine Bauer’s fortunate 
term. 

In questionnaire responses the effects of long-term trends in housing 
attitudes, the resistance against such long-term trends, and the exagger- 
ated reactions to acute local deficiences come to us hopelessly inter- 
mingled. Whether certain immediate responses deserve to be incorporated 
in building specifications is not a simple matter of scoring and scaling, 
of counting, sampling, and weighting alone. Housing attitudes must be 
related to long-term trends of social change in the family, of which the 
builder does not necessarily know very mucli. A thorough analysis 
of the social aspects of the contemporary housing scene, its past and its 
possible future, may offer a frame of reference for the assessment of 
desirable housing improvements in the long run. 
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THREE TASKS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In the improvement of “functional” residential housing the social 
scientist faces three tasks to which he has not yet made his full contribu- 
tion. First, he is called upon to give perspective to current building ac- 
tivities by presenting a well-organized picture of contemporary change 
in home construction and home use. Research of this nature will have to 
cross the borderline of immediately practical testing procedures in the 
housing field. It will have to consider housing change in relation to more 
general aspects of social change. This is the place for long-term academic 
research. 

Second, there is need for practical housing research tied directly to 
the building process, where the architect and the engineer have to decide 
between equally economic variations of design and construction. The 
information gained from the above-mentioned kind of long-term academic 
research and from test procedures applied on the spot should enable the 
social scientist to help the builder satisfy the consumer. 

Finally, research has to be carried into the management of housing 
to educate the housing consumer in making the best possible use of exist- 
ing facilities. As mediator between the technical housing expert and the 
people, the social scientist finds himself in a strategic position to improve 
the livability of the nation’s housing stock. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
LEON FESTINGER 


The architect and planner have traditionally concerned themselves 
with supplying physical convenience and satisfying physical needs. They 
have, for example, been able to specify minimum standards for things 
like the number of square feet of floor space necessary for a given size 
family.. They have acquired a great deal of knowledge concerning ar- 
rangements of rooms for maximum convenience, arrangement of streets 
for easy accessibility and the like. They must now, or in the very near 
future, also concern themselves with supplying social convenience and 
satisfying social needs. This growing emphasis on the social consequences 
of architecture and city planning results from two parallel developments: 

1. New housing is more and more being built in planned develop- 
ments. That is, communities are being built rather than homes. The 
architect under these circumstances assumes the responsibility for plan- 
ning much that is important for the social as well as the physical life 
of people. 

2. Basic research on social processes, the behavior of persons in 
groups, and the effects of group membership has proceded far enough 
to show the great importance of these things in the lives of people. The 
problems have begun to be clearly formulated and facts have begun to 
emerge which can be used by the architect. 

These two independent developments must be brought together. In 
the face of the new problems with which the architect must cope,and the 
new responsibilities he has assumed, he cannot afford to ignore the facts, 
present and potential, which offer help in carrying out his task. Let us 
examine in detail some of the points at which the research of the social 
scientist on group processes has bearing on what the architect does. 


THe IMporRTANCE OF Group MEMBERSHIP 


A significant aspect of our society is that persons desire membership 
in groups. It is extremely rare to find a person who does not seek such 
membership and is content to live with a minimum of social contact with 
other people. It is more common to find people with membership in a 
wide variety of different kinds of groups, both formal and informal. 

The process of entering and leaving groups is a continuing one for 
most people. The small informal social groups to which they belong 
change their membership; some friends drift away and new ones are 
made; a person will leave a club and, perhaps, join a different one. 

To understand the significance of acquiring group memberships and 
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of belonging to groups, it is first necessary to understand why people seek 
membership in groups and how groups acquire power over their members. 


Sources of Attraction to Groups 


Social life, interpersonal relationships, and membership in groups 
are important aspects of person’s lives because so many goals and satis- 
factions are attainable most easily in groups, and in some cases, only 
through association with other people. The multitude of attractions which 
draw people into groups and into associations with others may be con- 
veniently summarized under three general headings: 

Groups frequently. mediate the attainment of important individual 
goals. This source of attraction is recognized by groups and used to attract 
members. Along these lines, a club will offer different facilities for use 
only by recognized members. While the overt use of such attractions is 
generally available only to organized, formal groups, informal groups 
also freqently attract members because of the goals which they mediate. 
Thus a person who seeks to be regarded as “upper class,” for example, 
will be strongly attracted to associations whose members are regarded 
as having such status. By establishing such associations he then may 
achieve the goal of being himself included in this category, 

It is, of course, unlikely that any social group has the mediation of 
goals as its sole attraction. Yet the mediation of goals should be separ- 
ated from the other attractions for a number of reasons, First, the attrac- 
tion of group membership is not so much in sheer belonging, but rather 
in attaining something by means of this membership. With some types 
of goals the attraction to the group may cease once the goal is attained. 
Secondly, with respect to such sources of attraction, a specific group is 
rarely indispensable. There will generally be other, perhaps more difl- 
cult, means of attaining these goals. Thus the group, on both these counts, 
holds its members on a rather tenuous basis to the extent that the media- 
tion of personal goals is the source of attraction. 

The activities in which the group engages are frequently attractive 
to the member. Many groups form simply on the basis of a common 
activity which the members like to engage in, and the attraction to this 
activity may remain one of the major sources of attraction to the group. 
Thus both formal and informal groups will form to play bridge, tennis, 
poker, to discuss books or political issues. to have parties and dances, 
and so on. Here again, it is rare to find a group where this would be the 
sole source of attraction. Other sources of attraction will also be present, 
but it seems worth while to distinguish this one from the others on a 
theoretical basis. 

Generally, no single group to which a person may belong has rele- 
vance for every aspect of his life. A group such as the family has a 
relatively wide realm of relevance. At the other extreme, groups with 
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exceptionally narrow realms of relevance depend primarily on the 
activities in which they engage to attract and hold their members. In 
general, the realms of relevance of such groups are identical with the 
activities which are the source of attraction to the group. To the extent that 
this is true, the group may have relatively little importance in the lives 
of its members. 

Almost all groups are, at least in part, attractive because people have 
needs that can be satisfied only by personal relationships with other 
people. Some of these needs are friendship, approval and support from 
other persons, respect and prestige from those with whom one associates, 
and the like. We are undoubtedly not yet aware of all the personal needs 
that fall into this general category, nor are we aware of why such needs 
exist and why they are as powerful as they seem to be. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that they are powerful motivators of human behavior. 
Since satisfaction of these needs can only occur in the course of personal 
associations with others, belonging to groups which offer the possibility 
of satisfying them is virtually a necessity for most humans. Indeed, the 
state of loneliness, of not knowing other people and having no close per- 
sonal relationships, is a state of extreme psychological hardship. 


The Process of Entering and Leaving Groups 


Having examined the attractions to groups, we may now look at the 
process by which people enter and leave groups and the circumstances 
under which such movement takes place. It is obvious that a person will 
attempt to move into groups which offer the possibility of satisfying his 
particular needs, It is also clear that persons will attempt to move out of 
groups which no longer satisfy their needs or whose negative aspects out- 
weigh the positive satisfactions of belonging to the group. Disapproval 
by other members, low status in the group, and other such states of affairs 
can produce pressure to leave the group. 


Moving out of one group and into some other one is, however, not 
an entirely unrestricted matter. While there are some groups out of which 
one may move at will and some groups into which one may move with 
relatively little difficulty, most groups exert some restraints against their 
members’ leaving and many groups exert even greater restraints against 
new members’ entering. Formal, organized groups frequently have rules 
governing the admission of new members. Informal groups also have 
such rules which, although not formalized, are frequently even more 
restrictive. An additional difficulty in entering some informal groups is 
the lack of an easy way of making contact with the group. 


We have then the simultaneous existence of forces tending to move 
people in and out of groups and forces restraining such movement. 
Groups differ in their attraction for members, and members differ in 
how satisfying the group membership is for them. 
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The Effect of the Group on its Members 


Groups can influence the attitudes, opinions, and behavior patterns 
of their members. The manner in which these influences are exerted is 
most often informal and subtle. The expression of some opinion receives 
approval or disapproval; a certain manner of behaving gains acceptance; 
a certain way of looking at things becomes the normal and “correct” way. 
When pressures for uniformity arise among the members, the group may 
bring about such uniformity. Since we shall elaborate some of these 
powers of the group in the specific context of housing, we content our- 
selves here with summarizing some of the conditions under which they 
are effective. 

The extent to which the group can produce lasting change in opinions, 
attitudes, and behavior in its members depends on the strength of the 
attraction to the group, that is, on the extent to which the group satisfies 
‘the needs of its members. The force on a member to remain in the group 
is the force which, in a sense, he applies upon himself to accept the 
opinions, and behaviors of others in the group as correct. 

The areas where the group most easily exerts influence correspond 
to those areas relevant to the functioning of the group and to those needs 
which the group can and does satisfy in its members. If the exertion of 
influence becomes an overt, formalized process, the group can extend its 
influence to a broader area, but as long as the influence process remains 
subtle, informal, and unrecognized, influence will only be exerted within 
the group’s realm of relevance. 

Groups which are difficult for the member to leave, either because the 
group itself erects restraints against leaving or because outsiders do not 
easily permit members to leave the group, can exert power over members 
by threats of punishment. Such power is exercised in overt and recog- 
nized manner and is effective in producing overt change in members; 
it may not necessarily be effective in producing changes in opinions or 
attitudes which are not open to public examination. 


THE SociaL IMporTANCE OF ARCHITECTURE 


In our discussion of entering and leaving groups we have omitted one 
major aspect, namely, involuntary membership in groups. Many group 
memberships are involuntary. One is born into a certain family and 
ethnic group, and, be it satisfactory or not, one remains a member. 

Living in a house also means involuntary membership in a group. The 
decisions of the architect in designing the house, in laying out the site 
plan for a group of houses, and in deciding who will live in the houses 
determine to a large extent the nature of the group memberships which 
will be imposed upon the residents of the houses. When a person moves 
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into a house, his social life and the group membership that will be 
attributed to him by outsiders will already have been determined to some 
extent by these decisions. 

Even within the general community in which he lives and with which 
he is identified by other people, the specific site plan of the group of 
houses in which his own is located further affects the amount and nature 
of his social contacts. To illustrate these effects, let us refer to a number 
of empirical studies. 

A study of group formation (3) was conducted in a housing project 
built by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for occupancy by 
married veteran students. The development consisted of 100 single or 
semi-attached small houses arranged in courts consisting of from eight 
to thirteen houses. Each court was a U-shaped affair with the houses 
facing into a grassy area; the open end of each U faced onto a street 
which bisected the housing project. The project was rather unusual in 
that a great degree of homogeneity existed among the residents, who were 
all married veteran students at M. I. T. There was no freedom of choice 
of dwelling unit within the project, since all were assigned to houses in 
the order in which their names appeared on the waiting list. The study in 
question began soon after the project was fully occupied and, conse- 
quently, was able to trace the development of friendships and informal 
social groups quite thoroughly. 

It is a fair summary to say that two major factors affecting the 
friendships which developed were (1) sheer distance between houses and 
(2) the direction in which a house faced. Friendships developed more 
frequently between next-door neighbors, less freqently between people 
whose houses were separated by another house, and so on, As the dist- 
ance between houses increased, the number of friendships fell off so 
rapidly that it was rare to find a friendship between persons who lived 
in houses that were separated by more than four or five other houses. 
People also tended to make friends with those whose houses faced their 
own. Because of the arrangement of the courts in the housing project. 
these two factors combined to make it easy for social groups to develop 
within the court and difficult for social groups to develop on any other 
basis. Each court in the project became a more or less cohesive group 
with a social life of its own, The relatively little social contact that did 
exist between one court and another, was almost entirely limited to con- 
tact between adjacent courts. Because of the design of the project the 
social groups which developed were determined by the order in which 
the names happened to appear on the waiting list. 

There were instances in which the site plan of the project had more 
profound effects than merely to determine with whom one associated. 
Indeed, on occasion the arrangement of the houses severely limited the 
social life of their occupants. It will be recalled that the open end of 
the U of each court faced a street which bisected the project. In order 
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to have the street appear “lived on,” ten of the houses near the street 
had been turned so that they faced the street rather than the court area 
like the other houses, This apparently small change in the direction in 
which a house faced had a considerable effect on the lives of the people 
who, by accident, happened to occupy these end houses. They had less 
than half as many friends in the project as did those whose houses faced 
the court area. The consistency of this finding left no doubt that the turn- 
ing of these houses toward the street had made involuntary social isolates 
out of the persons who lived in them. 

The same study investigated the development of social groups in an 
adjoining project that was also maintained for married veteran students 
of the same school. This project consisted of thirteen apartment buildings 
with ten apartments in each building. Each building had two floors with 
five apartments in a row on each floor. The same types of effects of 
architecture on friendship formation were found here. Once more, sheer 
physical distance between apartments within the same building was a 
major factor determining which friendships developed. Needless to say, 
there were relatively few friendships between residents of different floors 
of the same building and even fewer between residents of different build- 
ings. Even along the same floor of the same building, the number of 
friendships decreased rapidly as one went from adjoining apartments to 
apartments separated by one, two, or three others. 

Again, slight architectural features had important effects on the 
social life of the apartment residents. The positions of the stairways lead- 
ing to the second floor enabled the residents of some apartments to make 
more friends, while leaving other apartments in relative social isolation. 
The position of the mailboxes in each building added to the social life of 
the residents of the apartment near which they were located. The social 
activity of some residents and the relative social isolation of others could 
largely be traced to such minor architectural features. 

Results like these have been confirmed in other kinds of communi- 
ties (4, 1). Living in a certain house in a certain neighborhood determ- 
ines many of a person’s group memberships, not only as others see them, 
but also as they are actually lived. Since such group memberships have 
much to do with how people behave toward each other, and since these 
group memberships are potential sources of satisfaction for many im- 
portant needs, it is important that groups formed on a relatively in- 
voluntary basis be satisfying ones. If a group which one can easily leave 
is unsatisfying, one may find another group which provides more satis- 
faction, if such a group is easily accessible. But one can not easily avoid 
the group memberships that come with residence in a specific location 
unless one is prepared to suffer relative social isolation. Social isolation 
or continued group membership of an unsatisfying sort can seriously 
affect the total context within which the person lives. We shall discuss 
below two studies of general housing satisfaction and social functioning 
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as examples of the wider effects of satisfactory and unsatisfactory involun- 
tary group memberships occasioned by living in particular housing 
projects. 


Errects or INvoLUNTARY Group MEMBERSHIP IN A Housinc PROJECT 


An Example of Satisfying Group Membership 


The previously mentioned study by Festinger, Schachter and Back, 
in addition to investigating the determinants of group formation, con- 
cerned itself with the social life of the residents. It was clear that the 
group memberships provided in the housing community were satisfying 
ones for the residents. This may have been because of the homogeneity 
and common interests of the residents; it may have been affected by the 
temporary nature of residence in the project and perhaps by other factors. 
Whatever the basis for this satisfactory group life, we have here an ex- 
ample of involuntary _ membership which does provide the satis- 
factions generally desired of group membership, Let us examine the 
results of this state of affairs. 

Social and emotional aspects = living in the project. One of the 
most prominent aspects of life in Westgate was the ease with which 
friendships formed. Most people per about it in the interviews, 
emphasizing that it was one of the most satisfactory aspects of living 
there. On the whole, they felt it was easy to make friends, that the friend- 
ships they had made would probably be lasting ones, and that the re- 
sulting social life was satisfactory. The following comments from West- 
gate residents are typical: 

There are wonderful people in this court. We have a lot of social life and 
do almost everything together. 


We don’t very often go out of Westgate for amusements. Almost all of our 
friends are here, and there is really so much to do here. 


About two thirds of the residents reported that their social life was 
entirely or primarily within the Westgate community. More than 90 
percent of the residents felt that they had enough friends in Westgate 
and had as much social life as they wanted. 

There were several general consequences of this. The most prominent 
was a general satisfaction with the homes and with living in the com- 
munity. Only one or two residents expressed any desire to leave Westgate 
and live elsewhere. More than half of the residents were vigorous in 
their statements that they would not consider leaving Westgate at all. 

This general satisfaction existed in spite of, and seemed to compen- 
sate for, many physical inadequacies of the houses, At the time of our 
study there were many physical nuisances in the houses. Some were in- 
completely equipped, the grounds were muddy and had not yet been 
landscaped, they were difficult to heat in the winter, and the like. One 
example of the reaction to such physical inadequacies will suffice, how- 
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ever, to illustrate the point. At the time of the investigation many of the 
houses had trouble with the roofs. The houses were prefabricated, and 
many of the roofs had not been assembled properly. All the roofs have 
since been fixed, but in the interviews about one third of the residents 
reported that the roofs leaked. Any rain accompanied by a moderately 
strong wind would apparently raise the roof slightly, and water would 
pour down the walls. One family reported that in a particular strong 
rain the roof had started to blow off; the husband had to go outside and 
hold the roof down until the wind subsided. 

It is remarkable, however, that even such serious physical incon- 
venience did not create a strong impression on the residents. Typically 
the reaction was, “Oh yes, there are many things wrong with these 
houses, but we love it here and wouldn’t want to move.” 

The adequate and satisfying social life was sufficient to override many 
inconveniences. The result was a rather happy social and psychological 
existence. The phenomenon may perhaps best be summed up by the 
expression which many of the people in Westgate used: “We're all in 
the same boat.” 

Group action and group standards in the community. There are 
grounds for believing that successful community action is possible only 
under conditions like those found in Westgate where there is considerable 
identification with the community, where people find satisfying social 
life and want to continue to belong to the community. 

One late afternoon an unoccupied building adjoming Westgate caught 
fire and burned down. Sparks fell on some of the closer Westgate houses, 
and there was much concern about the fire spreading to the project. 
That evening a group of tenants made plans for starting a tenant organ- 
ization which would try to obtain more adequate fire protection. Once 
started, the tenant organization also dealt with many other aspects of 
life in the project, including social activities. A tenant council of repre- 
sentatives from each of the courts in Westgate was established, and 
this council continued to function fairly successfully. This spontaneous 
beginning of a community organization which received enough active 
support in the community to enable its continued successful functioning 
in a number of activities is rather unusual, considering the difficulty of 
starting such community activities in other situations. 

The attitudes of the tenants toward the community organization and 
its activities, and their active participation in the tenant organization 
were to a major extent determined by their small-group memberships 
within the Westgate project. It will be recalled that the physical struc- 
ture of the project was such that small social groups tended to form along 
court lines. Each court became a more or less cohesive social group, 
somewhat separated from the other groups in the project. Each of these 
small court groups within the project tended to react to the tenant organi- 
zation as a unit. In one court all but two or three of the residents might 
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be favorably inclined to the organization and active in its affairs. In 
another court all but two or three of the residents would be quite hostile 
to the tenant organization and would be entirely inactive with respect 
to its activities. 

The reactions of individual residents to the tenant organization were 
so influenced by the small informal groups to which they belonged as to 
produce relative uniformity within each of these groups. Within each 
group the degree of uniformity depended on how attractive the group 
was for its members. Those groups which were very attractive to their 
members showed high uniformity of opinion and behavior with respect 
to the tenant organization. Those groups which were relatively less 
attractive to their members showed correspondingly Jess uniformity. 
In other words, the degree to which a group was able to influence the 
attitudes, opinions, and behavior of its members depended on how much 
the members wanted to remain in the group. These small social groups, 
whose specific composition derived from the architectural design of the 
project, were a major influence on the thinking and behavior of the 
residents and were important in determining the structure of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


With this close relationship between social life and opinions about 
community-wide affairs, one might also expect that persons whose opirions 
and behavior differed from those prevailing around them would feel the 
effects of this divergence in their social life within the project. This was 
found to be the case. Those persons within each court who could be called 
deviates — that is, whose attitudes toward the tenant organization or 
whose behavior with respect to it, differed substantially from the norm 
of their social group — were relatively rejected by the other members. 
The deviates were infrequently mentioned as close friends. 


Let us summarize the results of this study. There was a good deal of 
social life and a resultant satisfaction with living in the project. The 
social groups which formed exerted influences on the relationships of 
members to the total community, and social relationships within the 
project were affected by the similarity or difference of attitudes among 
the residents. Some of these effects, namely, the satisfying emotional 
life and the power of.the group to influence its members, are results 
that we would expect from the general considerations about group 
membership which were discussed earlier in the paper. Where group 
membership is satisfying, it tends to lose its character of involuntary 
membership. But whether or not group memberships in Westgate were 
satisfying, it would have been difficult or impossible for most residents 
to escape from the memberships thrust upon them as a result of living 
in Westgate. The fact that the memberships were satisfying was for- 
tuitous. 
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An Example of Unsatisfactory Group Membership 


A government housing project built for shipyard workers in 1942 
was studied by Festinger and Kelley (2). It illustrates the effect of invol- 
untary group membership that is not satisfying. The project consisted of 
100 single and semi-attached permanent housing units. It was built in 
the middle of a residential area of a town about fifteen miles from a 
large city. At the time of the study, 1947, about 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Regent Hill were older residents who had once worked in the 
shipyards and had remained in the project after the end of the war. 
The others were persons who had moved in later during the period of 
acute housing shortages. The great majority of the residents keenly felt 
that they had been forced to live in the project by circumstances beyond 
their control. For those who had moved in during the war, it was the 
shipyards and war exigencies that had forced them to live there. For 
the others, it was the acute housing shortage and impossibility of finding 
other places to live that had made them come to Regent Hill. 

The group memberships forced upon them by living in the project 
were resented, and attempts were made to avoid them. Many residents 
stated that they had not expected to like the type of person who lived 
in a government housing project. They expected to find the other resi- 
dents rather low-class people and did not want to be forced to associate 
with them. Thus, irrespective of the actual potentialities which these 
group memberships may have had, they were unsatisfying because the 
residents never encouraged the development of any group life and in- 
deed tried to dissociate themselves from the community in which they 
were forced to live. Let us examine the consequences of this state of 
affairs. 

The social and emotional aspects of membership in the Regent 
Hill project. The residents of the project had on the whole an inadequate 
social life. Indeed, for many residents the state of affairs might be de- 
scribed as self-imposed social isolation. Most residents reported only one 
or two friends in the community, and about one-fourth did not have any 
friends there. 


There was, in addition, a surprisingly great amount of hostility ex- 
pressed toward neighbors in the project. In one interview survey more 
than 60 per cent of those interviewed expressed belief that their neigh- 
bors were low-class people with whom it was undesirable to associate. 
In other words, the residents had come to the project expecting to find 
undesirable neighbors in “a government housing project.” They feared 
the group memberships forced upon them; choosing between such un- 
desirable and unsatisfying group membership and no membership at all, 
they tended to choose the latter. 
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One might expect {rom such a state of affairs that the residents of the 
project would have tended to make friends and belong to groups in the 
surrounding community. This, however, was not the case. While they 
may have desired such group membership in the surrounding community, 
there were a number of factors which prevented their achieving it, Since 
they looked down on the project and its residents, they imagined that 
outsiders would also have the same attitudes toward people from the 
project. Thus, in any contact which they had with the people in the sur- 
rounding community they strove to detach themselves from the project. 
This, of course, placed severe limitations on the kinds of contacts they 
could have with the surrounding community and severely limited the 
number of channels available to them for making such contacts. The 
result was .that the project residents were also rather isolated from the 
surrounding town, Only about 20 per cent of the project residents were 
members of any town clubs or organizations. There were relatively few 
friendships between project residents and townspeople. Compared to 
residents of the surrounding community who had been living there the 
same length of time, the project residents were clearly in a state of rela- 
tive social isolation. 

We thus have practically the opposite staie of affairs from that of 
Westgate. Instead of a full and satisfying social life there was here a 
very unsatisfactory state of little social life and great difficulty in achiev- 
ing group memberships which had the possibility of being satisfying. 
As one might expect, this state of affairs generalized into attitudes toward 
their homes and toward the community. Most residents were dissatisfied 
with living in the Regent Hill project. Many wanted to leave and expressed 
the intention of doing so as scon as they could find a suitable place 
elsewhere. The physical inconveniences which did exist in the project 
became very important and were major sources of irritation to the resi- 
dents, 

Group standards and group action. The investigators in this study, 
after assessing and attempting to diagnose the state of affairs in the 
Regent Hill project, tried experimentally to change the pattern of social 
life within the project and to change the seemingly dominant pattern 
of hostility among neighbors. The experiment tried to stimulate contacts 
among the residents by getting them to cooperate on a program of com- 
munity activities. In contrast to the spontaneity and ease with which a 
community organization and community activities had arisen in Westgate, 
such a program in Regent Hill, even with the help of skilled community 
workers, was by no means an easy affair. Feelings of non-cooperation, 
hostility, threatened status and prestige, and reluctance to enter into 
contact with other project residents all made such a program difficult to 
start and carry on. We do not need to dwell here on the success of the 
program and the changes of various kinds that were created. The point 
we wish to make is that, in the absence of real need-satisfaction from the 
group memberships. the whole context of social and personal life was 
adversely affected. 
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THE NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


: In the preceding pages we have done little more than indicate in 
{ general the contribution which present and potential knowledge in the 
area of group membership and group life can make to the field of hous- 
ing. It is clear that group membership has a very important place in 
the lives of people. It is also clear that the decisions of the architect, 
planner, or housing administrator wil] affect group memberships and, 
directly or indirectly, the total context of the lives of the people. We have 
( described an instance in which the design of the houses and the physical 
and spatial relations among houses had an important influence on the 
formation of social groups. We have also described instances in which 
these involuntary group memberships were satisfying and others in which 
they were not satisfying. This difference in satisfaction affected the social 
life within the community and the satisfaction with living in the houses. 

With the aid of a vigorous program of research we can learn much 
more about these phenomena. Before the social psychologist can materi- 
ally affect the decisions of the architect and the planner, it is necessary 
to accumulate this additional knowledge. How do architectural design 
and site planning variations affect social intercourse among people? 
What kinds of social interactions exist among neighbors in a community ? 
N How does the nature of the group memberships affect family living pat- 
terns and other aspects of the functioning of individuals? How do the 
characteristics of the residents—their interests, backgrounds, anticipations 
of permanency, and the like—affect the formation and functioning of 
community groups? And how do community facilities interact with these 
other factors? 

Many more questions like these can be asked, and they can be phrased 
specifically enough so that answers can be obtained. The more of these 
questions we answer, the more we will be able to build houses and com- 
munities which provide for people the satisfactory social and private 
lives we would like to see. 
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SOME HOUSING FACTORS RELATED TO MENTAL HYGIENE 
F. Sruart CHapPin 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


It may be helpful at the outset to make explicit the assumptions upon 
which this article is based, and the limitation of subject-matter set in 
order to make the treatment specific rather than so general as to be use- 
less in practical application of reasearch results and systematic theory. 

Three assumptions are made in such a study: first, a value system; 
second, a cause-and-effect relationship; and third, that it is possible to 
isolate physical aspects of housing which condition emotional and 
mental behavior. 

The value system assumed is a mean-ends schema in which adequate 
housing as the means contributes to good mental hygiene as the end. 
It is assumed that healthful living is a desirable end. It is assumed 
further that this end may be achieved by the creation of physical condi- 
tions in the dwelling which promote the normal growth of a personality 
that is flexible, tolerant, and capable of mature integration. 

The cause-and-effect assumption is that architects, builders, and plan- 
ners possess the ability to produce the effect desired by contro] or planned 
treatment of the dwelling. Adequate physical lay-out of the dwelling 
cannot cure mental ills already in existence (schizophrenia), but it may 
prevent their further development in the sense that physical lay-out does 
act as a reinforcing agent to personality trends already structured. 
Neither can adequate physical lay-out of the dwelling produce, in the 
sense of originating them, new and desirable personality traits. But an 
adequately planned and structured physical lay-out can be an objective. 
As such, it should be flexible enough to permit adjustment and re-adjust- 
ment, rather than be regarded as an end in itself, static, rigid, and en- 
tirely misleading. 

The assumpticn that we can isolate the physical factors of housing 
which condition emotional and mental responses implies that these physi- 
cal factors can be separated from three constellations of social factors 
which exist in a dwelling. These three constellations are: first, the “home 
cluster of traits” — the common reciprocating habits and attitudes of the 
occupants, which are conditioned to physical accommodations for bodily 
comfort, eating, entertainment, sleeping, etc.; second, the “family-group 
cluster” — affectional attitudes, procreational activities, and the social 
roles of family members (husband, wife, mother, child, etc.), ete.; and 
third, the “ household-group cluster” -- the roles of the “in-law,” 
“roomer,” “boarder,” “visitor,” etc., and the reciprocities of attitude 
and habit that develop among them, such as neglect-rejection, subordina- 
tion-superordination, blocking-frustration-aggression, etc. 
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Two factors of physical lay-out may be studied in accordance with 
the foregoing assumptions: privacy and circulation. We are interested 
in the relation of each of these factors to the mental hygiene of the 
occupants. 


PRIVACY IN THE DWELLING AS RELATED TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


We assume that freedom to be by oneself is a value; and that hind- 
rances to its realization lead to frustrations, irritations, and resentments. 
Thus privacy becomes a value. One may question the validity of im- 
puting to others the desires, needs, and wants that are characteristic in 
this respect of nervously high-strung, sophisticated, and responsive in- 
tellectual persons. Perhaps the common run of home occupants is not as 
sensitive to deprivation of pr.vacy as some, but it is safer to assume 
that some individuals born to the common run of humanity will be 
sensitive. 

Existing provisions for privacy and circulation in lay-out planning 
include separation by sex in sleeping rooms and direct access to toilet 
facilities (9). In this context, however, we mean by privacy something 
more than such standard provisions. 

The sentiment of self-respect, the respect for self as an individual with 
status, can hardly thrive when the person is continuously open to pressures 
of the presence of many others in the household. Privacy is needed for 
thinking, reflection, reading and study, and for aesthetic enjoyment and 
contemplation. Intrusions on the fulfillment of personal desires need to 
be shut off in order to avoid the internal tensions that are built up from 
the frustrations, resentments, and irritations of continual multiple con- 
tacts with others. 

At some time every individual feels the need to form private subgroups, 
what may be called “pair-groups” of two persons in intimate contact or 
exchange, such as husband-wife, mother-daughter or father-son. By 
contrast, there is often need to escape from the compulsions of one’s 
social role, to be able to retire from the role of parent, spouse, relative 
or child, as the case may be. A window may be closed against outside 
noise; a door may be shut to block demands of others for advice, con- 
solation, help, or gossip; the radio or television set may be turned off 
to eliminate distracting claims on attention and the shrill imperatives of 
commercial programs with their irritating insistences. Access to rooms 
that may be shut off from the rest of the family group is needed to 
avoid one or all of these intrusions, as well as to provide a place for the 
desired intimacies of more private pair-groups. 

Evidence relating to the foregoing analysis is not conclusive and 
is derived from scattered studies with a somewhat heavy reliance on 
inference. Studies of tenant complaints by Svend Riemer show some 
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evidence of maladjustment or dissatisfaction as revealed in complaints 
about the adequacy of the living room, kitchen, bedroom, and provisions 
for recreation. (24) The number of complaints increases in this order, as 
the dwelling units become more crowded. Kilbourn’s and Lantis’s study 
(16) of elements of tenant instability in a war housing project shows the 
following rank order of complaints: inadequate size of apartment, sixth 
in a list of ten to fifteen; crowding, tenth in a list of fifteen; and unde- 
sirable contacts with racial groups or discriminatory groups of old resi- 
dents, first to tenth in lists of fifteen and seventeen. 

My own studies of housing factors related to use-crowding, as distinct 
from room-crowding, show somewhat consistent evidence for original 
site residents after moving from a slum area, pending demolition of the 
slum and building of a public housing project. (2, 3, 9) For example, a 
group of eighteen families, showing varying degrees of use-crowding on 
the original slum site followed by similar use-crowding on the second 
temporary residence, showed four gains and four losses on eight factors, 
including morale and general adjustment. For a group of twenty-four 
families, use-crowded on the second location only, there were gains on 
three factors and losses on five factors. As compared with these, a group 
of twenty-three families, use-crowded on the first location only, showed 
gains on five factors and losses on three. In an experimental study of 
tenants in the completed project a few years later, there distinct gains 
on both use-crowding and participation in community activities among 
the residents, as compared with a matched control group remaining in 
slum residences. 

A study of rural housing in Pennsylvania (10) which analyzed the 
attitudes of a sample of 517 families representing rural and small-town 
inhabitants found a direct relationship between the degree of satisfaction 
with housing and the amount of space within the house; the most satisfied 
occupied the most space, and the least satisfied had the least space. The 
highest percentages of those who disliked their housing were found in 
dwellings with the lowest scores on a scale constructed to measure hous- 
ing adequacy; and those who liked their dwellings best were occupying 
the houses with the highest scores. By another test, among those families 
that regarded their homes as poorer than their neighbors’ were found 
the dwellings with least space; and among the families that rated their 
homes as better than their neighbors’ were found the houses with most 
space. It seems evident from this study at least, that many rural Penn- 
sylvania households showed the same pattern of dissatisfaction-satisfac- 
tion with their dwelling space as did urban families. 

Faris cites evidence that persons with an originally seclusive person- 
ality trend (schizophrenics) who sought social contacts but were denied 
normal social contacts because of slum home conditions became even 
more shut-in and seclusive. (12, 18, 26) From such evidence as he had 
available he draws the hypothesis that lack of stable family and neigh- 
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borhood contact leads to isolation of personality and the development of 
schizophrenic trends. 

A wartime survey of sound in dwellings made by Dennis Chapman (6, 
7) in England found that four-fifths of the persons interviewed were aware 
of sounds, one-quarter were troubled er annoyed by these sounds, and 
one-fifth complained that the sounds disturbed their sleep. These pro- 
portions were approximately the same, whether the sound originated 
within the home or came from neighboring houses. Flat-dwellers com- 
plained of noise in somewhat higher proportions than others, Sharp 
noises from banging doors or from plumbing were particularly trouble- 
some, and those that came from railways, buses, or trains were markedly 
annoying within 100 feet. Steel frame flats were much more noisy than 
those built of brick or masonry. Since this study was based .. 2017 
interviews with persons in small and medium-sized dwellings, including 
537 flats and 1480 houses, and since it enumerated the complaints of 
1528 women and 487 men, it may be regarded as indicative of the condi- 
tions under which sound is a factor affecting satisfaction with housing. 


CIRCULATION IN THE DWELLING AS RELATED TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


Turning now to circulation within the dwelling we infer that this 
physical factor although related to the factor of privacy in some obvious 
respects, also plays a part in other ways in the mental hygiene of occu- 
pants, 

Ease of circulation within the dwelling relieves cramped muscular 
conditions and attendant irritations. It facilitates the normal performance 
of family functions, an easy flow of sequences of overt behavior without 
interruptions to freedom of movement or unwanted and unexpected in- 
trusions on a train of thought. It permits free choice of face-to-face 
contacts, especially of pair-groups with no third party intervening. 

Home accidents may be avoided when passage from room to room 
is not hindered by unplanned arrangements of furniture, electric exten- 
sion wires, and toys strewn about the floor, As has been pointed out in 
another context (9), adequate storage space facilitates free circulation 
within the dwelling. 

Family participation in community activities and associations is also 
a function of circulation within the dwelling. Subgroups of the house- 
hold form a chain of interlocking circles of group relations with the 
network of community groups, thus extending individual experience in 
social participation in accordance with good principles of mental hygiene. 
Hence, physical layout of the dwelling should be designed to facilitate 
home entertainment and the sharing of realistic social experiences with 
the community by providing easy access for meetings of family members 
in PTA, Scouts, Girl Reserves, etc. When the physical layout of the dwell- 
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ing does provide for free circulation between rooms, as well as for per- 
sonal and pair-group privacy, certain obstacles to sound emotional and 
mental life are removed. 

Since provisions for easy circulation and mobility are devices for pre- 
venting collision and consequent irritations and resentments, it would 
follow that such provisions are related to emotional and mental responses. 
We have, however, little systematic factual evidence on these points. (13) 


MetTHOps OF RESEARCH ON PRIVACY AND CIRCULATION 


It may be well to make a few concluding remarks about the research 
methods and techniques available for objective study of privacy and cir- 
culation as related to mental hygiene. 

In my opinion, the most fruitful method for the study of these factors 
is experimental design. Here we have two alternatives, both of which 
should be explored. The first is the use of experimental design in the 
free community situation, such as my experimental study of the social 
effects of good housing. (2) The second is experimental study under lab- 
oratory conditions in which specific factors are controlled. 

Experimental design used as a method of study in the free community 
situation relies for control on measured factors which can be matched 
between an experimental group receiving planned treatment and a control 
group denied such treatment. Such studies have not yet been able to 
isolate specific housing factors, a point adequately made in the literature. 
Results are in the main confined to the discovery of rather slight differ- 
ences, but these are usually in the direction .supporting the original 
hypothesis that good housing promotes individual adjustment. The ques- 
tion is whether such results will be widely accepted as worth the cost and 
expense of elaborate study. The point should be made, however, that 
such costs are a calculated risk and not a shot in the dark. 

Laboratory experiments have been conducted on satisfactions and 
productivity in work performed by single individuals, as compared with 
work performed in a group situation. The experimental evidence is not 
decisive, although this may be due in part to inadequate experimental 
design. At the University of Minnesota we have just completed a new 
social science building with elaborate facilities for sociological experi- 
mentation in several unique laboratories. Here we hope to carry out 
experimental studies of individuals and groups, with one-way vision 
mirrors, sound recording, and allied new devices for scientific study of 
human behavior. But there remains the question of how far it is possible 
to generalize from an artificial laboratory situation under rigid controls 
to the exceedingly complex situation in the natural social environment. 
About all we can say at this time is that in the physical sciences the 
problem was solved despite what must have been initially a very baffling 
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array of complexities. We in the social sciences have faith that some 
progress can be made. 

Fundamental to all types of experimental design is the construction of 
reliable and valid measuring devices for the study of human behavior. For 
the most part, studies of.the presumed effects of housing have used existing 
scales to measure morale and personal adjustment, rather than newly 
constructed scales specifically adapted to housing factors.’ Consequently, 
when we find only slight change in morale or in adjustment associated 
with improved housing, the inadequacy of the scale may be the explana- 
tion. Many scales for measuring morale and adjustment were developed 
during great national emergencies including the depression and the war; 
consequently they were designed to measure attitudes toward trends in the 
economy as a whole or toward structural aspects of the larger social 
order. It is apparent that we need new and more specific measuring 
devices in which attitudes toward positive aspects of housing, rather than 
complaints alone, are emphasized. What are the specific satisfactions 
associated with specific housing factors such as structural provisions 
for adequate privacy and free circulation within the dwelling? 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), devel- 
oped ten years ago and widely used as a reliable instrument of description 
of personality deviations, has not been used in housing studies because 
of the expense of administration (a long interview). (21,22) Six of the 
nine content areas of this inventory seem to have possibilities in housing 
research. These are: the D-scale, which measures the similarity to per- 
sons diagnosed by psychiatrists as depressed; the Hs-scale, on hypochond- 
riasis, the Hy-scale, on the conversion type of hysteria; the Pt-scale, on 
psychasthenias, or phobias, and compulsive behavior; the Sc-scale, on 
schizophrenia, or traits of the seclusive personality; and the Ma-scale, 
on hypomania, or over-productivity in thought and action. 

Mention of the MMPI suggests another method of research, psychia- 
tric study. This approach has given us some penetrating insights derived 
from clinical experience and case-method analysis, (8, 12, 14, 15, 17, 23, 
27) Its widespread use would, however, be extremely costly, particularly 
so if based on adequate samples. Furthermore, this method does not 
supply us with objective measurements which can be verified by equally 
competent scientific observers. Too often the results are induced from 
non-representative cases; or sometimes deductions are made from theory 
with the cases used as illustrations rather than as soundly based induc- 
tive generalizations. Psychiatric analysis of extreme cases of psychopath- 
ology may be reliable, but this does not help us to describe scientifically 





"Cf. (25). The low differentials on such measured traits as morale and general 
adjustment may be due to (1) the relatively high homogeneity of the subjects — 
unemployed persons, those in poverty, or slum dwellers low in the hierarchy of 
skilled occupations; (2) the short period of time between the “before” and “after” 
measurements; (3) the insensitivity of the scales at their mid-intervals or mid- 
ranges; and (4) the inapplicability of the scale constructed to measure more general 
attitudes in times of depression or war, hence gauged to influences assumed to 
emanate from the disorganization of the larger social order, rather than the immediate 
environment. 
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the reactions of more normal people to their housing environment. At 
the present time, therefore, psychiatric study seems unlikely to become 
a major method of research; its utility is in supplementary study. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the foregoing analysis, my recommendation for research? 
on housing factors related to mental hygiene is that extensive studies be 
made by experimental design, using specially designed psychometric 
and sociometric scales. These studies should be supplemented with psy- 
chiatric advice. The University of Illinois study on mass mental health 
screening devices may yield results of value. No new statement of ex- 
perimental design is included in these comments, because an outline of 
such study prepared in 1947 provides the basis for an exploratory study, 
if personnel and funds could be obtained. > 

A great advantage of experimental design is that it can be repeated for 
verification of earlier results. | have just completed replication of an 
ex-post facto experimental study of rental rates and crowding in New 
York City. (4) The first study was based on samples of census tracts in 
the Borough of Manhattan, 1934-1940. It showed that the association of 
low rentals with high crowding in 1934, when followed by lower rentals 
in 1940, led to even higher crowding in 1940, Replication of this design 
for the Twin Cities, 1934-1940, showed the same relationship (5), and 
this was confirmed by correlations. The Manhattan correlation between 
rentals and crowding in 1934 was—.68; and for: the Twin Cities it was 
—.65. Correlations between changes in rentals and changes in crowding, 
1934-1940, were—.31 for Manhattan and —.34 for the Twin Cities. 
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‘THE INTERPLAY OF SOCIAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL POLICY 
IN HOUSING! 


Hanan C, SELvIN 


This symposium is apparently the first collection of papers focused 
primarily on research in the social psychology and sociology of housing? 
as this relates to problems encountered by practitioners in housing and 
community development. It thus furnishes an occasion for examining 
some of the interrelations between social research, policy, and practice. 
To explore these interrelations is of interest in its own right and may 
enable us to understand somewhat better the limitations and potentialities 
of the application of social research to problems of housing practice. 


In other words, the papers in this symposium can be regarded in two 
contexts: as substantive contributions to research on selected problems 
of housing and as materials for a case study of the application of social 
research. Since the first of these has been clearly discussed by each of 
the contributing authors, this paper will be confined to the second. Does 
this symposium provide clues to the sources of enlarged interest in the 
application of social research to housing? What social forces affect 
the foci of research attention in this field? It is said that reciprocal 
benefits accrue to social science and to housing practice from such appli- 
cations of social research. (9) Do the foregoing papers give evidence 
that this is indeed the case, and, to the extent that it is, what are some 
of the kinds of reciprocity between research and ,practice? What are the 
relationships between practitioner and researcher, presumably affected 
hy their respective self-images, and how do these relationships affect the 
character of the research? 


Although the materials of the symposium only touch upon these ques- 
tions, they are suflicient to allow a provisional review of some factors 
in the interplay of research and policy in housing. 





*This paper is part of the case-study of the utilization of social science conducted 
by the Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social Research under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Corporation does not, of course, assume any respon- 
sibility for any statements made or any point of view expressed in the article. In 
large part, | have adopted the framework set forth by Robert K. Merton (5, 6)., 
number A-128 of the Bureau’s publications. I am indebted to Dr. Merton for further 
suggestions in the preparation of this paper. 


*The Americal Sociological Review, 12, April, 1947 contains four articles on the 
general subject of “The American Family and Its Housing by Louis Wirth, F. Stuart 
Chapin, Howard G. Brunsman, and Svend Riemer. Throughout this discussion, the 
term “social research” will be used as an abbreviated expression for “social-psycho- 
logical and sociological research.” It should not be taken to refer to the entire 
range of social science research; only one of the papers in this symposium, that by 
Fisher and Winnick, adopts the approach of economics for analyzing a problem of 
housing behavior, “filtering down”, that has considerable social and psychological 
implications. 
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SociaL Contexts OF Foci or RESEARCH INTEREST 


The short history of social and psychological research on problems of 
housing exhibits marked shifts in the foci of interest, shifts which seem 
partly to result from institutional changes in housing. 

The early period of social research on housing was largely confined to 
social bookkeeping. As Rumney’s critical summary in this symposium 
makes plain, this research reaching back a generation and more has been 
centered on the relationships between slums or substandard housing and 
a variety of social morbidities: crime, juvenile delinquency, high mortal- 
ity rates, disease and the like. Within its context of social reform, this 
research had as its major social function the education of legislators and 
the lay public rather than of those professionally concerned with the 
design and management of housing. It was intended to help create pres- 
sure for the progressive elimination of slums and sub-standard housing. 
And, as is evident from the congressional hearings on proposed housing 
legislation, the data provided by these studies of substandard housing 
did become part of the rationale for public housing. 

Because this reform context of research led to a focus on the social 
consequences of defective housing, little attention was devoted to the 
connections between architectural design and patterns of social life in 
housing environments not ordinarily considered substandard. This type 
of interest had its roots in another pattern of research, the social survey, 
as this was developed, first in England and later in this country. Cohen’s 
paper traces for us the ways in which the descriptive social survey has 
begun to coalesce with research focused on the interpersonal and social 
consequences of diverse patterns of planned community life. 

Institutional changes in the sphere of housing — above all, the 
emergence of large-scale public and private housing developments — 
have apparently produced a new focus of social research on housing 
which is now only in its relatively early beginnings. This is research 
dealing with one or another of the types of problems summarized in 
Bauer’s paper, problems that surround each major decision confronting 
the housing practitioner. The need for these decisions, it will be noticed, 
is not new: housing practitioners have always been forced to make 
decisions about consumer wants, appropriate arrangements of space, 
building design, and so on through the long list compiled by Bauer. What 
is relatively new is the recognition that these decisions are often based 
on assumptions about human attitudes, values, and behavior, and that 
often these sociological and psychological assumptions have not been 
based on systematic, factual knowledge. 

What are the sources of this newly emerging recognition that social 
research may have relevance for the basic decisions confronting the 
housing practitioner? In part, this recognition may be a delayed response 
to the utilization of applied social research in other spheres of decision 











in industry, business, labor and government. Insofar as housing prac- 
titioners have begun to look with interest at the potentialities of social 
research for them, they may have done so on the assumption that pat- 
terns of research established in other spheres may be transferable to 
their own. 

In part also, this growing interest in social research may result from 
changes in institutional patterns of housing that have highlighted the 
sociological and psychological assumptions involved in housing practices. 
Large-scale housing, in contrast to the construction of a custom-built 
house or of a few houses, involves a relatively centralized body of de- 
cisions, with compact and highly visible results. Because they are typi- 
cally built for rental rather than for sale, these projects require continu- 
ing management — and continual decisions. Because they are often 
publicly subsidized in whole or in part, there is public concern with 
the decisions on tenant selection, location, design, and management 
policies. Because they are long-term investments, whether built for profit 
or not, housing administrators are constrained to seek a high level of 
tenant satisfaction (and therefore lower turnover) in the long run. And, 
because this public or semi-public housing, by virtue of mass-production 
techniques and favorable concessions by governmental agencies, usually 
provides more housing for the consumer’s dollar than is available else- 
where, defects in design or construction are less important to the con- 
sumer than they would be in the higher-priced private dwelling; the 
market for large-scale housing is thus less sensitive to consumer needs 
or to changes in consumer preferences. The changed nature of housing 
thus emphasizes new areas of decision in which research might prove 
useful to the housing policy-maker. 

These new areas of research interest have attracted the attention of non- 
profit organizations concerned with problems of social welfare and 
housing. Among the earliest of such philanthropic organizations to sup- 
port research on housing were the Lavanburg, Bemis, and Marshall 
Field foundations. This has led to cumulative research on selected social 
and psychological problems of housing communities. In 1944, the 
Lavanburg foundation, impressed by the need for sociological knowl- 
edge of planned communities, initiated the preparation of designs for 
housing research by the Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. This led to a study of human relations in the workers’ housing 
community of Craftown and in the biracial community of Hilltown, these 
communities differing in architectural design, tenant composition, and 
managerial policy.> For much the same reasons, the Bemis Foundation 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology embarked in 1946 on a pro- 
gram of research in planned communities. Studies of the Westgate housing 


to) 
project, occupied by married student-veterans at MIT, dealt with the re- 


‘For an interim account of the community study of Craftown, see (7). For the 
fuller comparative study of housing developments, see (8). 
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lationship between architectural design, group formation, and lines of 
communication. And in 1948 the Marshall Field Foundation provided 
the support for a program of studies in interracial housing by the Re- 
search Center for Human Relations of New York University. These dealt 
with relations between Negroes and whites in four housing projects, two 
in Newark and two in New York.° 

Along with this increased interest in housing research on the part of 
private foundations and government agencies there has developed a 
correlative interest among social psychologists and sociologists in the 
housing project as an effective research site for the study of such problems 
as the dynamics of community formation, the emergence of patterns of 
interpersonal relations, the growth of formal organizations, and resi- 
dential mobility. The problems are not new, but some lend themselves 
to research more easily in the planned than in the unplanned community. 
For example, since the housing project is a relatively self-contained unit, 
demarcated physically and architecturally from the surrounding com- 
munity, patterns of social interaction can be more readily observed and 
studied. 

Recognition of housing projects as effective research sites came fairly 
early in the development of public housing, with Chapin’s work in the 
late thirties. By comparing a group of slum dwellers who had moved 
into public housing with an equivalent group that had remained in the 
slum, Chapin could assess the effects of improved housing, though not, 
of course, the distinctive features of housing that produced these effects. 

Research on housing was institutionally recognized by the social sci- 
ences through the formation of the Committee on Housing Research of 
the Social Science Research Council in 1946. This committee, first under 
the chairmanship of Richard Ratcliff, and thereafter of Ernest M. Fisher, 
is charged with “planning research on neglected aspects of housing prob- 
lems, promotion of scholarly activity in the field, and encouragement of 
better training for research on housing.” Institutional changes in hous- 
ing thus seem to have led to a new interest in housing research. This 
interest, once brought into being, has taken on some measure of auton- 
omy: research by social scientists has prompted housing practitioners 
to suggest new problems, and these problems in turn have elicited further 
research. A case in point is this symposium, largely based on Bauer’s 
list of problems. And these problems would perhaps not have been 
considered amenable to research without the prior achievements in 
housing and other fields of applied research. 


*(3) Some aspects of this study are further elaborated in Festinger’s paper in 
this symposium. 


°(1) For some selected results, see the, paper by Jahoda and West in this 
symposium, 
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PATTERNS IN THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
To Hovusinc PRoBLEMS 


Judging from recent studies in housing, the early phase of social re- 
search in a new sphere of practical problems largely consists of the 
direct transfer of established techniques and previously developed theo- 
retical concepts. And, judging from the history of older fields of applied 
research, the later phases typically see these techniques and concepts modi- 
fied and extended. This symposium contains instances both of direct 
applications and of their subsequent modification, a few of which can be 
instructively reviewed. 


Direct Applications of Existing Techniques 


The architect is perforce concerned with the tastes and preferences 
of his client. As Bauer points out, this concern has spread to other hous- 
ing practitioners as well. From the real estate agent to the city planner, 
there is growing interest in research on the needs and wants of the 
housing consumer. Dean suggests that this has in part arisen from im- 
perfections in the market mechanism as an indicator of preferences. 
But it may also be that the apparent success of market research in selling 
consumer goods has recommended it to the housing practitioner for de- 
termining the preferences of prospective tenants or buyers on specific 
features of housing design. 

At first glance, there is apparently little difference between asking what 
brand of soap a housewife prefers and asking her preferences among 
alternative kitchen designs. But, as Cohen and Riemer in effect point 
out, such a direct transfer of techniques from one field to another is 
most successful when it takes into. account the special characteristics of 
the new field. Research into consumer preferences in housing differs 
from ordinary market research in at least four crucial respects. 

First, and perhaps most important, the institutionalized motivations 
differ. Market research seeks increased sales, and the measure of its 
success is in increasing dollars of profit. In significant degree, housing 
research, particularly in the case of public housing, seeks “livability” and 
“community welfare,” and these concepts are difficult to measure, as 
Riemer has shown. 

Growing out of this difference in motivation is the distinction between 
the expressed wants of the consumer and objective standards of efficiency, 
comfort and health. What the housing consumer wants may not always 
be what is “best” for him. The now-prevalent desire for a “picture 
window” is a case in point: picture windows that look out on a land- 
scape are one thing; picture windows that frame a view of the next 
apartment are another. Insofar as there is institutionalized concern with 
welfare rather than profit, housing research on preferences involves a 
basic dilemma not found in other fields of market research. To “give 
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‘em what they want” may mean objective deterioration of standards. 
‘“Hooper-ratings” in architecture may lead to the equivalent of soap- 
operas in radio: housing that, by the aesthetic and creative standards 
of architecture, is below par. On the other hand, to ignore consumer 
preferences and rely on the knowledge of the architect alone may lead 
to housing that is out of touch with the changing needs of the consumer, 
as these needs are reflected (imperfectly) in his changing preferences. 

Third, where the public is consulted directly on its tastes and wants, 
the simple preference-question may be misleading. The consumer may 
be unaware of the range of alternatives, or he may not have seen these 
alternatives under equally favorable conditions, Cohen’s analysis of the 
choice between row houses and apartment houses in Coventry shows 
that the consumer should have had experience with good examples of 
hoth types of construction before making a choice. And Riemer adds 
that an intelligent choice between alternatives must consider the relative 
costs as well as the relative “livability” of the alternatives. This, again, 
has been argued in other fields where consumer preferences have partly 
governed the nature of the supply—for example, in radio listening. One 
argument is that, if the range of alternatives were known, the inherently 
sound taste of the consumer would lead him to choose “wisely”; to prefer 
a radio version of the “Merchant of Venice” to the daily tribulations of 
“Portia Faces Life”;. and in the realm of housing perhaps to prefer the 
austere “solar house” to the Cape Cod cottage. For those housing prac- 
titioners who must consider the sad possibility that the public is not 
necessarily endowed with sound criteria and values for choice, the em- 
phasis shifts, as it has in comparable situations in mass communications, 
to methods for educating the public. Research is needed on how tastes 
are created and modified, whether by the force of changing circumstances 
(servants and the separate dining room, television and living room ar- 
rangement) or through the mass media (not only the explicit urgings of 
the home-makers’ magazines, but the implicit suggestions of the movies 
and television). 

Fourth, consumer research in housing goes beyond statements of pre- 
ferences to the routines of behavior, the folkways and the values for 
which architectural provision should be made. For example, the need for 
privacy, for sheer physical separation of activities, varies from one type 
of family to another. This, strictly speaking, is not “market research” 
into consumer preferences, although these can be included in the research 
format. Rather, it is sociological and psychological research into the 
patterns of living that are affected by housing design. 

The present symposium thus illustrates the transfer of research tech- 
niques from an established field of applied research to a new field where 
these techniques had not previously been used. By stressing the differences 
between the fields, it points up the danger that, in taking over the tech- 
niques, the new field may unwittingly take over the entire philosophy 


_in which these techniques are embedded. 
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Applications of Theoretical Concepts 

Although it is centered on an economic, rather that on a sociological 
or social-psychological problem, the paper by Fisher and Winnick is 
very largely concerned with the function of conceptual clarification in 
applied research, a function presumably common to all the social sci- 
ences. Conceptual clarification within a sphere of social practice makes 
controversial subjects amenable to investigation, As Bauer has reported, 
there is disagreement within the field of housing on whether or not the 
filtering-down process can provide enough housing for low-income groups. 
In such controversies, the role of the theorist at the outset is to clarify 
the question itself. 

In the present case, Fisher and Winnick ask, in effect: how would 
one go about determining the amount and type of housing that does 
filter down? Their theoretical analysis shows that attempts to define 
filtering through changes in the rent or price of a given dwelling or 
group of dwellings are inherently unsatisfactory, even if rents or prices 
are measured in “deflated” dollars to compensate for changes in the value 
of money. To replace definitions of this type, they offer a new defini- 
tion based on the relative position of a dwelling in the total distribution 
of rents or purchase prices. With the further qualification (implied by 
Riemer’s distinction between mere physical shelter and livable housing) 
that the filtered-down house must meet accepted standards of adequacy, 
this new definition can be embodied in research designed to end the 
filtering-down controversy. 

Conceptual clarification also stimulates the re-examination of some 
“common-sense” assumptions. For example, several recent studies on 
tenant evaluations of housing design question whether such opinions 
should be taken at face value. Does approval of, say, kitchen lay-out 
actually reflect a well laid-out kitchen? Or does it come from a favorable 
attitude toward the entire community, an attitude that imbues each as- 
pect of the housing and the community with positive affect? Festinger 
reports that the residents of Westgate, generally pleased with the social 
life in the project, made few complaints about the design of the buildings; 
on the other hand, the tenants of Regent Hill found the settlement on the 
whole an unpleasant place to live and experienced minor design incon- 
veniences as major sources of irritation. Similarly, Cohen notes that the 
Coventry study was led to consider the entire structure of attitudes toward 
new housing, instead of isolated attitudes toward specific features. Eval- 
uations of specific items thus seem to be based, not merely on the char- 
acteristics of the item itself, but on the general orientation toward the 
housing community as well. 

In sum, then, these findings serve as a warning against taking simple 
lists of preferences or complaints at face value. Without knowing the 
social and psychological contexts in which these preferences or com- 
plaints are made, they may be seriously misleading. 
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Along much the same lines, the symposium provides other examples 
of the application of theoretical concepts to problems of housing: the 
sociological concept of role is used to advantage by Demerath and Baker 
in the analysis of residential construction; by Form in his brief discus- 
sion of the housing manager’s influence on community organizations; 
and by Cohen in his account of the conflicting pressures on the social 
scientist engaged in housing research. 


Applications of Existing Social Data 


A third type of relationship between the social sciences and the prob- 
lems of housing research is found in this symposium: the utilization of 
existing, but previously unanalyzed, data. The papers of Dean and 
Hawley illustrate two different ways that this has been done. 


In both studies forming the basis for Dean’s paper, interviewees were 
asked whether they owned or rented their homes. This was included 
among a set of standard “background” questions on age, sex, education, 
religion, and so on. The original studies related these background char- 
acteristics to the opinions and attitudes of the sample; Dean turns the 
procedure around and uses the opinion-attitude questions to gain insight 
into the social characteristics of owners and renters, thus providing pre- 
liminary and partial answers to some of Bauer’s questions on the reasons 
for home purchase. As research on housing cumulates, the practice of 
deliberately including questions in other researches, not themselves foc- 
used on housing, to yield such by-product data may be expected to in- 
crease. 


In addition to re-analyzing data originally collected for other studies, 
social scientists also make new applications of official statistics. An ex- 
ample is found in Hawley’s paper in this symposium, a technical paper 
which has interesting implications for municipal administrators. His 
analysis shows that a large part of city expenditures can be accounted for 
by certain demographic variables: city size, population density, and so 
on. Costs of city government can then be divided into the part accounted 
for by these demographic variables and the part attributable to specific 
local conditions, thus facilitating inter-city comparisons of services ren- 
dered per dollar of municipal expenditure. 


Thus the re-analysis of existing data, whether taken from official 
statistics or from the results of other researches, may provide useful in- 
formation to the housing practitioner. The essential point illustrated by 
these instances is that the advancement of social and psychological knowl- 
edge of housing need not rest exclusively on inquiries focused on 
housing. 
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THE BEARING OF APPLIED RESEARCH ON SociAL SCIENCE 


The direct application of current research procedures, concepts, and 
data of the social sciences to problems of housing represents one type of 
interplay between the social scientist and the housing practitioner. An- 
other type involves the modification of existing social science procedures 
and concepts through the experience gained in applied research. Since 
the social scientists undertake applied research partly in anticipation of 
such modifications, it is of some importance to examine the conditions 
under which these modifications do or do not occur. 

In the early phase of social science research in a particular field of 
application, there is usually little evidence of reciprocal benefits to the 
social sciences themselves. To some extent, this lack of reciprocity 
stems from the relative ease with which existing concepts and techniques 
can be directly applied. The point of diminishing practical returns 
seems remote when established principles are first applied to new prob- 
lems; this tends to divert attention from these principles and the condi- 
tions of their applicability toward getting immediate practical informa- 
tion for the policy-maker. Only when progressively greater difficulties 
are encountered in the direct application of these “borrowed” materials 
does attention shift to the procedures and concepts themselves. 


Concrete Research Problems Produce More Formalized Patterns of 
Research Procedures 


Social research on housing has provided some occasions for sharpen- 
ing and extending existing procedures. An example may be drawn 
from the Columbia-Lavanburg studies. In the first of these studies, made 
in the housing community of “Craftown,” a research design was devel- 
oped for interweaving the standard procedures of data collection and of 
data analysis. As will be apparent from the following necessarily con- 
densed account,® there is nothing basically new in the separate proced- 
ures; the combination of these procedures is such, however, as to allow 
for self-correction of interpretations. The field work and analysis phases 
alternate, so that data newly made pertinent by the interpretations emerg- 
ing in the course of the analysis can be collected in the subsequent stage 
of field work. 


1. Field observation. First-hand observation of a wide range of formal and 
informal group life — from community ceremonials to casual conversations — 
afforded a provisional basis for detecting the social organization and the foci 
of interest of Craftowners. Early field observation, for example, enabled the 
field staff to identify some of the community leaders, both those who held 
office and those whose influence was exercised through informal channels. 

2. The passive interview. While affording a base for future investigation, 
direct observation did not provide representative coverage of the attitudes in 


°A more extended description of what is there called the “Flow Chart of Re- 
search Operations” will be found in (7), See also the appendix on the methodology 
of field study in (3). 
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Craftown. It was therefore followed by intensive, informal interviews with 
sixty persons in the varied subgroups of the community. 

3. Qualitative analysis. The observations and informal interviews would have 
4 been of only secondary utility had their analysis been left to the final stages 
of the inquiry. By analyzing them in detail when the field work was still in 
process, the hypotheses emerging from this preliminary analysis could be 
incorporated in the design of the later field work. This analysis provided a 
reason grounded in observation for each item to be included in the formal 
interview schedule, thus giving a statistical check on the validity of the 
earlier impressions. 

4. Designing the formal interview schedule. In choosing the most pertinent 
set of questions from the hundreds suggested by the preliminary analysis, it 
%? soon became clear that there was more material than could be included in 
one interview; it was equally clear that the budget would not permit more 
than one interview per family. Therefore, the procedure of overlapping schedules 
was devised; the first formal schedule was administered to half the families 
in Craftown, and the remaining households were interviewed in the second 
wave some weeks later (see below, steps 8 and 9), 

5. The first interview wave. Half the families in Craftown were interviewed, 
with the respondents equally divided between men and women. 





6. The processing of interviews. The interviews were edited, coded, and 
punched on Hollerith cards in the usual manner. 
( 7. Preliminary quantitative analysis. Intensive analysis of these interviews 


uncovered gaps in needed data. For example, the fact that people with high 
community morale also participated more in community organizations led to 
a further question for the second interview wave: is the predominant pattern 
that of identification with the community leading to membership in organiza- 
tions, or conversely? Use of two waves of interviews with an intervening 
quantitative analysis enabled the progressive collection of data, thus reducing 
the proportion of after-the-fact interpretations. 

' 8. Designing the second interview schedule. This schedule duplicated the 
first in (a) personal data (age, education, etc.); (b) attitudes, values, and 
group affiliations found to be significant in the prior analysis; and (c) be- 
haviors found to be confined to small numbers of people in the first interview 
and therefore requiring additional cases to be amenable to quantitative 
analysis. It differed from the first schedule in (a) eliminating items found 
to be uninstructive; (b) introducing new items needed to test provisionally 
emerging hypotheses: and (c) tapping additional spheres of behavior not 
dealt with in the preceding interview. 

9. The second interview wave. While the field staff conducted these inter- 
views, analysis continued on the unduplicated questions of the first wave. 
10. The analysis of composite data. Final intensive analysis was begun, using 
the entire range of data: field observations, documentary material, intensive 
interviews, and the two waves of schedules. 

ll. Continuing spot observations. Occasional trips to Craftown during the 
analysis supplied additional field data on specific groups and allowed the 
observation of significant community events (e.g., a local election). 


In this research format the collection and the analysis of data are 
interwoven in such a manner that each stage of analysis helps to shape a 
subsequent stage of field work. This is an example of how prevailing 
patterns of social research procedures are modified in the early develop- 





! 

| ment of a field of applied research. 

Concrete Research Problems Focus Attention on Interrelations Among 
| Variables Previously Considered in Isolation 


Research on questions of social policy usually involves collating 
variables that have been treated separately in theory. The social scien- 
tist is, of course, interested in relationships among social and psychologi- 
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cal variables, but the effective pressure to explore certain of these rela- 
tionships may be imposed by the concrete requirements of the policy- 
maker. The papers of Form, Festinger, and Jahoda and West illustrate 
how the problems of housing management direct attention to the inter- 
relations between two previously unconnected factors in the formation 
of friendships: ecology and status similarity. 

Research on the ecology of friendship patterns — the relation be- 
tween physical proximity and choice of friends — has a long tradition, 
particularly among rural sociologists. And there have been many studies 
of how status similarities such as race, religion, and class affect friend- 
ship choices. But, for the practical purposes of the housing manager who 
wants to know, for example, the consequences of assigning neighboring 
homes to members of different ethnic groups, such separate findings are 
not very revealing. These practical exigencies force the social researcher 
to look at cases where the two principles of proximity and status simil- 
arity reinforce each other and where they conflict. 

For example, it was found in Craftown that residential proximity of 
members of different religious groups affected the formation of personal 
ties. When proximity and group affiliation operate in the same direction 
—e.g., when neighbors are prevailingly of the same religion or ethnic 
group .— a high proportion are in-group friendships. Under specifiable 
conditions, the alleged tendency to seek out members of the same status- 
category as friends is noticeably curtailed by residential proximity to 
people in other status-categories. In general, one gains the impression 
that social research on matters of concern to the housing practitioner 
often has the by-product effect of centering attention on important, but 
previously unanalyzed relationships. 


Concrete Research Problems Focus Attention on Types of Variables 
Which Had Not Previously Been Studied Systematically 


In much the same manner as it emphasizes interrelations among 
variables or new combinations of empirical procedures, applied research 
appears to sensitize the social scientist to the importance of variables that 
had only been treated cursorily in the past. One such type of variable is 
expected duration of membership in a group. From the standpoint of 
the housing manager, interested in reducing the turnover of apartments, 
expectations of transience or permanence among the tenants are obviously 
important. But references to this variable in the literature of social 
psychology or sociology are only fragmentary. 

One context in which expected duration of group membership has 
been discussed is its relevance for field-work and observational proced- 
ures. It has been remarked, by Dollard for example, that in community 
research the outside observer has a “stranger value” precisely because 
he does not expect to stay in the community and because these expectations 
are shared by the residents. (2) When there is little prospect of con- 
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tinued contact, there is little sense of self-exposure. Individuals are more 
willing to express their sentiments before a listener who will not pass 
judgment and with whom they are not going to have enduring personai 
relations. (4) This variable has also been taken up in considerations of 
experimental studies of small groups; some of these have been criticized 
as unrealistic because such contrived, short-term groups — unlike most 
groups in real life — do not involve expectations of continued member- 
ship. 

Other contexts in which this variable has been treated peripherally 
can doubtless be found in the literature. But there are apparently no in- 
stances in which social scientists have taken this expected duration of 
group membership as a central concern. In the study of housing com- 
munities this formerly unimportant variable becomes highly important, 
partly because attitudes toward the community and participation in its 
activities are largely determined by the period of time that a newcomer 
expects to remain. In Craftown, for example, it was found that, irres- 
pective of the actual duration of their residence — whether they were 
early settlers or late-comers, those who intended to remain fairly perman- 
ently when they entered the community took a much greater part in 
local organizations than those who planned to leave in the near future. 
It is thus not merely the actual duration of an individual’s group mem- 
bership that affects his behavior and attitudes, but also his expectations at 
any given time of how long he will remain in the group. 


Immediate Pragmatic Success May Postpone Further Theoretical Analysis 


The researcher and the housing practitioner frequently find themselves 
at cross purposes, as Cohen has indicated. The researcher, as a scientist, 
strives for increased scope and greater precision of statement. The 
housing practitioner, as a policy-maker, must make rapid decisions 
among alternatives whose consequences are frequently obscure. The re- 
searcher wants theoretical generality; the practitioner looks for practical 
advice. Futhermore, the social sciences, while promising future results 
useful to the housing practitioner, have produced only a fraction of the 
information needed, as measured against the list of problems raised by 
Bauer. It is not surprising, therefore, that even highly tentative generali- 
zations, particularly when they accord with the prior opinions or senti- 
ments of the policy-maker, are regarded as beyond dispute. With so little 
information to guide him, the policy-maker makes the most of what 
he finds, 

Thus, in Craftown it was found that the residents who belonged to local 
organizations were more likely to feel deeply rooted in the community. 
The housing manager concerned with reducing tenant turnover may seek 
to “apply” this finding by encouraging the formation of organized groups 
among his tenants. However, the theoretical variables in this finding have 
not been identified: Do organizations of any kind lead to rootedness? 
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Or is it only those organizations that respond to the collective needs of 
the tenants? If the latter, then the deliberate fostering of organizations 
will not necessarily result in increased feelings of roots among the 
tenants. 

Possibly erroneous inferences of policy are not the only result of 
taking unanalyzed generations as valid. Perhaps more important in the 
long run is that this tends to block further theoretical research. The 
policy-maker, convinced that the research has “paid off,” may abandon his 
support of further “useless” theorizing. Or the researcher, seeing that the 
policy-maker is satisfied, may not push forward to isolate the relevant 
variables. 

Social research in an applied field may stimulate the social sciences 
in at least three ways. It introduces new patterns of research proced- 
ures; it suggests interrelations among variables previously considered 
in isolation; and it calls attention to the importance of variables pre- 
viously noted, but not focused on. Successful practical research may, 
however, impede the progress of the social sciences by diverting attention 
from basic theoretical concerns to findings of immediate applicability. 


CONCLUSION 


The papers of this symposium are evidence of the reciprocal connec- 
tions between housing research and the social and psychological disci- 
plines. The papers provide many examples of the application of social 
science principles to the problems faced by the housing practitioner. They 
agree, moreover, on the types of housing research called for in the future 


and on the theoretical and methodological developments that are needed ‘ 


in the social sciences in order that this research may be advanced. And, 
finally, while they agree that research can clarify and extend some prob- 
lems of housing practice, unlike some recent popularizers of the social 
sciences they do not imply that the entire range of practical problems 
in housing can be “solved” on the basis of social-psychological and 
sociological research. 
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